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Coram Vobis. 


The past few months have witnessed a new phase of the 
eternal struggle between capital and labor. Reason for 
congratulation is to be found in 
the fact that both parties have 
chosen to have their differences 
settled through an appeal to the 
courts rather than by resort to 
Kinkerton detectives and armed 
guards on the one side and mob 
violence on the other. While 
actions (usually in the nature of 
injunction proceedings) have 

States, the matter of the 
illustration of the 
new conditions uncer which the battle is being fought. 
judge Munger, of the United States District Covrt, on May 
6, granted a temporary injunction restraining the striking 
inion teamsters from interfering in any improper way witda 
non-union teamsters. The order specifically forbade picketing, 
menacing by force of numbers congregated to intimidate, 
threatening directly or by procurement, following non-union 
men to their homes to attack or frighten them, and the further 
maintenance of an organization having for its object the re- 
straint of inter-State commerce by interfering with the move- 
ment of merchandise in transit through Omaha. 

Not to be outdone, the union’s representatives have se- 
cured from Judge Dickinson, a member of the State’s judi- 

ary, an injunction against the Business Men’s Association 
and others named as defendants forbidding them to threaten 
to injure the business or persons of any member of a labor 
union or any person who may desire to employ such union 
members. It also enjoins them from refusing to sell goods to 
employers of such union labor or from discriminating against 
them in prices. Also, to quote the press report, it enjoins 
them: 

From threatening or intimidating in any manner any per- 

n into joining the said Business Men’s Association, or any 
rganizations to join labor unions. 

From threatening or intimidating any person (who may 
have become a member of said association or organization, if 





various 


been brought in 
Omaha teamsters affords the best 


employs organized labor or recognizes labor unions, into 
liscontinuing such employment. 

From imposing any fines upon its members or any person 

- violating any agreement not to employ organized labor or 
not to recognize a labor union. 

From receiving or paying out any money whatever in 
pursuance of any agreement to break up labor unions, except 
attorneys in this action. 

And so forth and so on. The injunction at first blush seems 
rather absurd. In fact, as the New York “Times” puts it, a 
specific prohibition might just as well have been added against 
standing on their heads during business hours, paving their 
sidewalks with red-hot bricks, or planting mines in the ap- 
proaches leading to their places of business. ‘lo forbid those 
named as defendants in ex parte proceedings from doing what 
they have not done, have no intention of doing, and do not 
vant to do, may be a rather foolish use of the judicial power, 

it it does not inconvenience those to whom it is addressed 
nor greatly benefit those at whose instance it is granted. 
However, that is the look out of the unions. The main point 
.bout which we are concerning ourselves is that the union has 

er consented to appear in court at all. This tendency to 
Submit to arbitration rather than to trial by battle is a health- 
ful one and deserves commendation. 
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s a healthy and encouraging “sign of the times” 
ert Alonzo Ames, ex-Mayor of Minneapolis, has been 
convicted of bribery. Now will 

come the fight on appeal and we 

The Conviction wish “more power to the prose- 
of a Boodler. cwtor’s elbow.” It will be a proud 
and happy day for Minneapolis 

when she witnesses this modern 

afely incarcerated with the prospect of a good long 
ead of him. The only mystery is how this so-called 
‘good fellow,” but who was really a heartless reprobate and 
unmitigated scoundrel and blackmailer without one redeem- 
ing feature, ever managed to dodge the sword of justice as 
long as he did. Bqually infamous in private and public 
life, his very liberty was a reproach to any civilized com- 
munity. An organizer of vice, a feeder upon iniquity, a de 
bauchee and a drunkard, he serves as a shocking commentary 
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upon the political system which time and again elevated him 
to his high executive office. On the day when his heart- 
broken wife was laid away in her last sleep this drunken 
reprobate appearing on the scene in a hack, amused him- 
seu by disorganizing the funeral procession by driving around 
tue hearse and in and out among the carriages, shouting 
obscene remarks and singing ribald songs. This was typi- 
cal of the man under whose administration Minneapolis be- 
came a sink of iniquity almost without parallel. Unfortunate- 
y for him an honest, clean, determined man was appointed 


foreman of the grand jury. Undeterred by threats, unin- 
fluenced by bribes or cajolery, he kept hammering on until the 
edifi f corruption crumbled into dust and “great was the 


eT) 
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\n assault, says our esteemed lexicographer. Mr. Bouvier, 
is “an unlawful offer or attempt with force or violence to do 
a corporeal hurt to another.” In 
other words, it is an uncompleted 
An Osculatory battery. Now while advancing the 
Assault. lips and bestowing a generous 
“smack” may and probably dues 
amount to such battery if the kissee 
ses to invoke the law of the land to the kissor’s undoing, 
yet, when is the act deemed to have been begun so that it 
can be said that from then on up to the “point of impression” 
the “offer or attempt” is incomplete? While the Texas Court 
of Appeals, when it came to rendering a decision in ‘Fuller 
72 S. W. 184) showed itself lamentably lacking in 
a sense of appreciation of the fine and beautiful distinctions 
that might have been entered into, they nevertheless laid 
down the law in such a manner that he who ruas may réad. 
As a practical guide on how far amorcus indisijJuals may ¢ro- 
ceed without finding themse.ves ir the law’. ciutcbes, the 
case is far more valuable than the best work on “iiow tc A&et 
When in Company,” in the market. 


Vv. State ( 
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It seems that the prosecutrix, a damsel fair over whose 
head but fourteen brief summers had passed, was the oaly 
witness to the transaction. Judging from the testimony, she 
appears to have been one of a class about whom Kipling feel- 
ingly wrote: 

“My son, it a maiden deride thee and scoffingly bid thee give 
o’er, 

But lip meets lip at the lastward—Get out; 

there before.” 

However, be 


she has been 


that as it may, we 
language of the learned judge who says: 


prefer to adopt the 
“Appellant, who was 
a married man, lived a near neighbor, and some intimacy ex- 
isted between the families, and prosecutrix was in thre habit 
of visiting his house. On the particular occasion appeliant 
called at the house where prosecutrix lived to return a saw 
which he had borrowed. 
ing the room. 


Prosecutrix was engaged in sweep- 
Appellant had some conversation with her and 
while she was near a table sweeping, he ‘walked up to the 
table, and as she states, made a ‘kissing sign at her’—th®t 1s, 
‘he puckered his lips and smacked them.’ That he did this 
twice, but did not touch her, and made no effort to kiss ter or 
use any violence. She says that she stepped back and said: 
‘Now look what you have caused me to do. I nearly broke 
ma’s specks. If that is the best you can do you had better 
go home.’ The specks were lying on the floor. After this 
he left, but she states that he came back where she was, and 
told her to say nothing about it; that it might make trouble. 
Witness further states that appellant made no improper act 
or remark to her, and had never said anything improper to 
her. At the time this occurred he was standing at the side of 
the table,and she was standing at the end of it. This put them 
some three or four feet apart. An asasult is defined ‘to be any 
attempt to commit a battery, or any threatening gesture show- 
ing itself, or by words accompanying it, an immediate :n- 
tention, coupled with the ability to commit a battery.’ It ap- 


pellant by his acts had manifested any intention to lay hands | 


on prosecutrix and to kiss her without her consent, his acts 
and conduct would unquestionably have made an assault’ but 
we fail to gather from the statement of what occurred. as con- 
tained in the record, that he did anything at the time showing 
that he intended to take a kiss twithout the consent of the 
prosecutrix. What he did could not be construed into any 
more than asking prosecutrix to give him a kiss; and even if 
he had done this, without manifesting some ulterior purpose 
to use violence to force her to comply with his request, it 
would not amount to an assault, for there would be lacking the 
essential element, ‘showing by his acts and conduct an im- 
mediate intention to commit a battery.’ It may have been, 
and doubtless was improper for him to make the ‘kissing 
sign’ to prosecutrix as she terms it, or suggests that he would 
like to kiss her; but this under the circumstances did not 
render him guilty of an assault.” 
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The principle that there is no such thing as a right of 
privacy for the citizen of this republic seems to be fast as- 
suming the proportions of an axiom, 
Not only may the inoffensive member 
of the community be forced to benold 
his or her features mirrored from the 
dead wall, box, package or barrel, 
and be heralded far and wide as a 
thriver upon the nourishing and succulent “Eata-bayla-hay,” the 
bibulous consumer of “Diamond Wedding Chain Lightning,” or 
the patron saint of all that is “generously good”—but he is 
fortunate indeed if the counterfeit presentment of his classic 
countenance does not keep company with those of thugs and 
assassins in that Louvre of the detective—the “Rogues’ Gal- 
lery.” The mere fact that he has been adjudged innocent of 
any crime is totally “incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial.” 


What Protection 
Have We? 
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baked truisms which seem to pass nowadays for the “litera- 





Once let the police get their clutches on you, and you wil! 
be forced to look into the business end of a camera, and ex- 
perience the exquisite pleasure of knowing that until the day 
of your death, and perhaps as long as the picture holds to 
gether, the embryonic sleuth will be shown your photo as a 
means by which he may be trained to recognize professional 
crooks. In New York Governor Odell, for what possible 
reason, Heaven alone knows, we doubt if his Excellency does, 
las vetoed a bill requiring police officials to remove from 
“rogues” galleries’? the photographs of accused persons who 
have been acquitted or have died, and Judge Leventritt re. 
cently denied the application of the gambler Owens for the 
destruction of his picture. Now Roland B. Molineaux, whose 
sensational trial is known from one end of the country to the 
other, has asked for an order requiring the Superintendent 
of Prisons to return the pictures and Bertillon measurements 
taken at the time of his arrest, and Judge Howard has reserved 
decision.” Apart from any question as to the existence of 
such a legal right, as will prevent one from having his counte- 
nance taken in vain, there appears to be no good reason whiy 
this very reasonable request should not be granted. It would 
give a needed check to an exceedingly pernicious tendency 
which has grown up lately among police officials. The latter 
appear to be actuated by somewhat the same motives which 
prompt an art connoiseur to add to his collection. 
Go BG & 

One of the finest collections of non-sequiturs which we 
have beheld in many moons has been gathered by Miss or 
Mrs. (we don’t know which it is) 
Fanny Hallock Carpenter, president 


“The Field of the Women Lawyers’ Club. Under 
For the Woman the specious title, “The Field for 
Lawyer.” the Woman Laiwyer,” she has grouped 


together such incongruous and 4p- 
palling statements as these: 
There is a woman at bottom of every lawsuit. 

Woman is the pivotal point around wiich the 
world revolves. She is in everything that con- 
cerns humanity. It is, therefore, a perfectly 
natural inference that she should be at the bot- 
tom of all things in law, as in everything else. 

Everything, from the theft of a fortune to the 
evasion of a gas bill, has a woman as its back- 
ground. Woman in a law case occupies one of 
three positions. She is the motive, the instru- 
ment or the victim. Nine times out of ten she is 
the extenuating circumstance, which, despite any 
other role she may play in the drama, will influ- 
ence the verdict. 

The purely feminine law case, where both ac- 
cused are women, is more likely to be complex 
than that in which the man and woman are in- 
volved. Women have curious memories and make 
ingenuous application of seemingly unimportant 
details. 

A woman in love, a (woman in. hate and a 
woman in pure selfishness are the three phases 
of femininity that come before the law. Of the 
three the woman in hate is usually the mast per- 
sistent and the woman in love the most interest- 
ing to the jury. A breach of promise suit awakens 
a certain sort of chivalry, especially if the plain- 
tiff be good looking. 

The field for the 'woman lawyer is the find- 
ing of the woman in the case. A woman would be 


quick to realize just where the feminine touch 
came into a case. A man might blunder, but she 
has her own knowledge of herself to guide her. 
She can divine what the woman’s aims have been, 
whether she is an adventuress or an injured inno- 
cent. She is not likely to be blinded by any of 
the small feminine subterfuges that might de- 
ceive a man. She is a woman and sees through 
them. She can divine the cause of a woman’s lie 
where a man would be stopped by the lie itself. 
In short, the woman is the natural detective 
where the woman is concerned. 
The above are very good specimens of the punky little half- 
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ture of success.” To attempt to expose their absurdity would 


like the proverbial breaking of a butterfly on a wheel. The 
re fact that simply because a woman kappeus to be plain- 
ff or defendant, only a woman is competent to try the case is, 
f course, too ridiculous for argument. On the same prinriple 
ir modest “lady lawyers” would proceed to monopolize the 
rporation, real estate, banking, insurance and, in fact, every 


branch of the profession, since a 'woman might happen to be 
among the many interested in the suit’s outcome. 


GP BD & 


The sensational fight for the Bennett millions came to a 
se on May 14 when Miss Laura Biggar, the actress, accepted 
a settlement of $480,000 in cash, an 

apartment house in New York 

The End ofa valued at $40,000 and personal prop- 
Sensational erty estimated to be worth $100,000 
Legal Fight. making a total of $620,000 besides an 
annual allowance for life of $1,800. 

This appears to be a substantial vic- 

ry despite the fact that the original sum claimed was $1,500,- 
Starting life on the stage fourteen years ago under Wii- 

im A. Brady’s management, Miss Biggar after various matri- 
nial ventures became the wife of Burt Haverly. While 
laying the Widow in “A Trip to Chinatown,” she met Henry 
Bennett, a decrepit Pittsburg millionaire, whose attentions 


to Miss Biggar resulted in trouble with her husband. As a 


esult Haverly secured a divorce. Miss Biggar then left the 
stage, where she had made her most decided hit as Iza in 
The Clemenceau Case,” becoming the nurse and companion 
Bennett. Late in 1901 Bennett died, and Miss Biggar was 
eft 60 per cent. of his estate of $1,500,000 under his will. Not 
mtent with this and calling herseif Mrs. Bennett, she put in 
a claim for the entire estate on the ground that she was 
Bennett’s widow. Following this claim charges of conspiracy 
were brought against her, together with Dr. Charles C. Hend- 
ricks and Samuel Stanton formerly Justice of the Peace in 
Freehold, N. J.. where Miss Biggar was living at the time. 
Stanton was brought into the case because he claimed to 
have married Bennett and Miss Biggar, and a marriage certi- 
ate signed by him played an important part of the affair. 
Mr. Hendricks was Miss Biggar’s physician, and the proprietor 
the sanitarium in which it was claimed was Bennett’s 
osthumous child. 

The conspiracy charge against the three resulted last De- 
ember in the jury at Freehold finding Hendricks and Stanton 
guilty and acquitting Miss Biggar. Both Hendricks and 
Stanton were sentenced to two and a half years’ imprison- 
ment, while Miss Biggar resumed her work on the stage ap- 
earing at vaudeville houses. 

At the trial evidence was given that Miss Biggar and 

ndricks went to Stapton and had him ‘write a marriage 
ertificate under date of January 2, 1898. It was said that Stan- 

n filed this certificate with the health authorities on Sept. 20, 
The fact that the marriage certificate was printed with 

t date “19—" was one of the points brought out. Miss 
siggar also was charged with attempting to prove the birth 


ind death of a bogus child. Negotiations were subsequently 
ypened. Miss Biggar seems to have jwon. 
Go 2B & 


The Chicago “Chronicle” is authority for the statement 
‘hat from all parts of the country come reports of declining 
law schools. This year, it is said, 

the diminution of candidates is so 

Are Law Schools marked that some of the detached 
Declining? schools are disposed to merge with 
others or to close. University law 

schools feel the decline less than the 


the smaller and isolated schools. 





We would like to know upon what facts this statement 
is based It certainly came to us as a surprise for we be- 


lieved that the tendency was just the other way. There 
seems to be more young men entering the legal profession to- 
day than ever before. The motives which prompt them so 
to do are many and various. Many never intend to practice 


but have acquired a legal edweation merely as an assistance 
in a business career. No inconsiderable number are men of 
wealth, who desire to be in a position to manage their own 
affairs more intelligently. Others intend to “play politics” 
and realize the great start on the road .which a license to 
practice confers. Of the remainder, perhaps fifty per cent. 
eventually leave the profession for what they believe to be 
more remunerative labor. Still even despite the foregoing, 
the supply exceeds the demand. The entering into the field 
of the title insurance companies and the fidelity and casualty 
tions as well as the gradual elimination of the smaller 
trading and industrial concerns due to the formation of the 
so-called “trusts” have served to “whittle down” business 
and concentrate it in the hands of a few. In no trade, busi- 
ness or occupation is nature’s stern law of “the survival of 
the fittest’ more vigorously applied. 

We fear, however, that with the editor of the “Chronicle” 
the wish has been father to the thought. While prospective 
law students have been preached at and exhorted along these 
l 


lines year after year, it appears to have accomplished but 
i It is difficult to convince the young man that he is not 
of the timber whereof a James B. Dill is made, and when he 
reads of Mr. Dill’s one-million-dollar fees, he is apt to begin 
1g in Spanish real estate with future fees of his own 
a similar figure. So far as we have been able to learn the 
crop of new attorneys and counselors at law far from dimin- 
ishing is on the increase. It may be well to note in this con- 
nection the enrollment figures for the law departments of 
fifteen of our large universities for November 1, 1902, com- 
piled by Rudolph Tombo, Jr., Registrar of Columbia Uni- 
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Michigan, 847; Harvard, 636; Columbia, 463; Minnesota, 
430: Pennsylvania, 340; Yale, 290; Cornell, 222; Wisconsin, 
219: Northwestern, 171; Nebraska, 166; Syracuse, 134; Mis- 
souri, 108; Indiana, 90; California, 80; Chicago, 59. 

Go BG &@ 

Several years ago at a meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation we heard our Uncle Samuel disrespectfully referred 
to as “the hardest creditor and worst debtor” in the country. 

Every now and then we run across 
a case which causes this epigram- 
“The Hardest Credi- matic utterance to sink still deeper 
tor and into our memory. Here is one which 
Worst Debtor.” occurred the other day. 
Vermilyea Christophers in 1801 
invested practically all his fortune in 
tl rge merchant ship Ganges, and she was sent on a trad- 
ing voyage to the Indies with a rich cargo. 

Napoleon had made peace with the United States and had 
sent a fleet to put down the rebellious blacks in Hayti. The 
Ganges was captured by a French man-of-war, and neither 
ship nor cargo was ever returned to its rightful owners. The 
incident boded a fresh rupture between France and the United 
States.-but as the United States was about to open negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Louisiana, the incident was glossed 
over. In 1803, when the Louisiana purchase was made, the 
’ ® of the Ganges and her cargo was charged against 
France, among other claims of Americans for damage to ship- 
ping. These claims amounted to $4,000,000, and were assumed 
by the United States as part of the purchase price of Louisi- 
ana 





Christophers died a few years later almost penniless. 
When the son of the ship-owner died his son, Thomas 
Christophers, succeeded to the claim. This Christophers was 
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a soldier in the civil war. After the war he could make no 
progress with his claim, as the Government was busy with its 
enormous debt. Finally he collected the evidence and pre- 
sented his case to the Court of Claims. He died twelve years 
ago, leaving his wife and little son for their sole inheritance 
an apparently uncollectable claim against the United States. 

Mrs. Christophers a few years ago decided to prosecute 


further the claim. She found that the lawyer who had had | 


charge of the case was dead, but his son, W. A. Fraser was 
practising with his partner, Thomas J. Bannon. Mr. Fraser 
again took up the case, after considerable labor secured an 
award of $42,500, and Mr. Bannon is to go to Washington with- 
in a few days with Mrs. Christophers to put the claim in final 
shape for collection. 


Go BG 


Lynching is beginning to prove an expensive form of | 


amusement, from a monetary stadpoint, for those engaged 
in it. At least the county of Campaign, Ohio, is finding it so, 


as it has just paid $5,500 to | 
the family of “Click” Mitchell whom | 


An Expensive 
Lynching. 


a body of his indignant fellow towns- | 
men feloniously made away with at | 


Urbana several years ago. Action | 
was begun under the anti-lynching | 


law, which gives the family of a person subjected to mob 


violence right to recover damages from the county in which | 


the violence occurs. In the trial court a verdict for $5,000 was 
given. The case was carried through all the courts in the 
State, and the county was beaten each time. Now the county 
has agreed to pay the judgment with $500 interest, as well as 
the costs in the case, and it agrees furthermore not to prose- 
cute the case on error proceedings in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Goa 


Colorado and Missouri have just enacted legislation es- 


tablishing separate courts for the trial of offenders under | 
sixteen years. As a general rule, we | 


have very little respect for our law 
Additional Chil- 
dren’s Courts. in question by the passage of this 
act have merited pardon for almost 
any number of sins of commission 
and omission. 


It is bad enough that children should have to be dragged 


making bodies, but those oftheStates | 


of New York city puts it: “Wit all the kindness shown 
here, to the uninitiated the process of bringing these waifs 
to the bar of justice seems too much like breaking a butterfly 
on the wheel. Perhaps it is the best way yet devised. It 
must be, for it is one of the hardest problems of municipa! 
life. But that a child who has thrown a torpedo, ridden a 
bicycle without a lamp, played craps for brdwn pennies, 
should be made so familiar with the routine of the law, ‘with 
the gown and rail that he early loses his mysterious awe; 
that he should be hampered with a record before he has 
made his start in life, that he comes to feel himself, in those 
young gropings of the juvenile mind, a criminal, an outcast— 
such a state of affairs must offset to a great extent the un 
ending kindness of those who are there in the children’s 
court ‘to save the boys.’” But if children must be haled 
before a magistrate it is far better that they should come 
before a sympathetic justice sitting in a court reserved for 
juveniles only than that they should be brought into contact 
with the hardened criminals of the ordinary police court 
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With the exception of Judge Marlowe in “The Last 
Sentence’’ we do not now recall an instance in fiction where 
the novelist has portrayed the 

sentencing by a father acting as 

“The Last judge of his own child. It seems 
Sentence.” strange, too, that the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation have not been 
eagerly seized upon. Of those who 
have already read Maxwell Gray’s work not one, we venture 
to predict, but will carefully re-peruse the trial scene pre- 
sented in this number. Those who will read it for the first 
time have a great pleasure in store. The author has de 
picted the scene, with the hand of a master, 
and while it appears to be a trespass up- 
on the publisher’s good nature to say that upon the 
innocence of Cicely being finaliy established, a full pardon was 
issued by the Home Secretary, our consideration for the 
reader's feelings prompts us to make this statement. We 
shall continue to publish the series of “Great Trials in Fic- 
tion’ and next month the patent lawyers and handwriting 
experts will have their “innings,” as the subject chosen is 
the case of the Belcher Patents, from J. G. Holland’s “Seven- 


into cowrt at all. As a recent visitor to the children’s court | °4Ks.” 
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“If our institutions should be assailed and overthrown, 
no matter by whom or in what way, whether by arbitrary 
power, by corruption or by lawlessness, the last citadel to 
be taken by the assailants will be our incomparable judicial 
organization.”—Justice Harlan. 
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Sensational Journalism and the Law. 


By George W. Alger. 


(The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1903. 


So much has been said in recent years concerning the 


methods and policies of sensational journalism that a fur- 


er word upon a topic so hackneyed would seem almost to 


equire an explanation or an apology Current criticism, 


owever, for the most part, has been confined to only one 
its many characteristics—its bad taste and its vulgarizing 


nfluence on its readers by daily offenses against the actual, 


though as yet ideal, right of privacy, by its arrogant boast- 


‘ 


ness, mawkish sentimentality, and a persistent and system- 
distortion of value in events 
This, the most noticeable feature of yellow journalism, 
indicative rather of its character than of its purpose. In 
msidering, however, the present subject—sensational jour- 
alism in relation to the making, enforcing and interpret- 
ng of law—we enter a different field, that of the conscious 
wlicies and objects with and for which these papers are 
onducted. The main business of a newspaper as defined by 
uurnalists of the old school is the collection and publica- 
on of news of general interest coupled with editorial com- 
ent upon it. The old-time editor was a ruminative and 
tical observer of public events. This definition of the 


inctions of a newspaper was long ago scornfully cast aside 


as absurdly antiquated and insufficient to include the myriad 


rculation-making enterprises of yellow journalism. These 


papers are not simply purveyors of news and comment, but 


ive what, for lack of a better term, may be called con- 
ructive policies of their own. In the making of law, for 


example, not content with mere criticism of legislators and 


eir measures, the new journalism conceives and exploits 
easures of its own, drafted by its own counsel, and intro- 
od as legislative bills by statesmen to whom flattering 
ress notices and the publication of an occasional blurred 
otograph are a sufficient reward. Not infrequently meas- 
res thus conceived and drafted are supported by specially 
repared “monster petitions,” containing thousands of names, 
lly written and of doubtful authenticity, of supposed par- 
sans, and by special trains filled with orators and a hetero- 


geneous rabble described in the news columns as “commit- 


es of citizens,’ who at critical periods are collected together 

nd turned loose upon the assembled law-makers as an im- 

ressive object lesson of the public interest fervidly aroused 
behalf of the newspaper's bill. 


The ethics of persuasion is an interesting subject. It 


falls, however, outside the scope of this article. It is im- 


ossible to lay down any hard and fast rule by which to 
etermine in all cases what form of newspaper influence 


is legitimate and what illegitimate. The most obvious char- 


teristic of yellow journalism in its relation to law-making 
that it prefers ordinarily to obtain its ends by the use of 
ntimidation rather than by persuasion. The monster petition 
scheme just referred to is merely one illustrative expression 
this preference. When a newspaper of this type is in- 


terested in having some official do some particular thing in 


+} 


some particular way, it spends little of its space or time 
hn attempting to show the logical propriety or necessity for 
ie action it desires. It seeks first and foremost to make 


the official see that the eyes of the people are on him, and 


hat any action by him contrary to that which the newspaper 


assures him the people want would be fraught with serious 


iy 
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personal consequences. The principal point with these papers 
is always “the people demand” (in large capitals) this or that, 
and the logic or reason of the demand is obscured or ignored. 
It the headless Demos transformed into printer’s ink. 
If by any chance any official, so unfortunate as to have 
of his own as to how his office should be conducted, 
proves obdurate to the demands of the printed voice of 
I he becomes the target for newspaper attacks, cal- 
culated to destroy any reputation he may previously have 
had for intelligence, sobriety of judgment, or public efficiency, 
tormentor, so far as libel is concerned, keeping, however, 

as Fabian says, ‘on the windy side of the law.” An amusing 
stration of this kind of warfare occurred in New York 
years ago, when for several weeks one of these news- 


vapers published daily attacks upon the president of the 
Boar f Police Commissioners, because this commissioner 


to follow the newspaper theories of the proper way 

ing, or rather not enforcing, the excise law. The 

ne aper took the position that while the powers of the 
e department were being largely turned to ferreting out 
keepers who were keeping open after hours or on 
Sundays, the detection of serious crimes was being neglected, 
and that a “carnival of crime,” to use the picturesque word- 
ts headlines, was being carried on in the city. Finally 

f its issues the paper published a list of thirty distinct 
offenses of the most serious character, murder, 

is assault, burglary, grand larceny and the like, all 
alleged to have been committed within a week, and in none 
of which, it asserted, had any criminal been captured or any 
stolen property recovered. Events which followed im- 
mediately upon this last publication showed that the news- 
had erred grievously in its estimate of this particular 
official under attack. A few days later the Police Commis- 
Mr. Roosevelt, published in the columns of all the 

other newspapers in New York the result of his own per- 


sonal investigation of these thirty items of criminal news, 
showing conclusively that twenty-eight of them were canards 
pure and simple, and that in the remaining two police activity 
had brought about results of a most satisfactory kind. Fol- 


ywing this statement of the facts was appended an adaptation 

me fifteen or twenty lines from Macaulay’s merciless 
essay on Barrere, perhaps the finest philippic against a no- 
torious and inveterate liar which the English language affords, 
so worded that they should apply not merely to the news- 
paper which published this spurious list of alleged crimes, 
but to the editor and proprietor personally. The carnival 
of crime ended at once. 


It is, of course, impossible to determine accurately the 
extent of newspaper influence upon legislation and the con- 
duct of public officials by these systematic attempts at bully- 

ing. Making all due allowances, however, there have been 
within recent years many significant illustrations of the in- 
fluence of yellow journalism upon the shaping of public 
events. Mr. Creelman is quite right in saying, as he does in 
his interesting book, “On the Great Highway,” that the story 
of the Spanish war is incomplete which overlooks the part 
that yellow journalism had in bringing it on. He tells us 
that some time prior to the commencement of hostilities a 
| well known artist, who had been sent to Cuba as a represen- 
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tative of one of these papers, and had there grown tired of 
inaction, telegraphed his chief that there was no prospect of 
war, and that he wished to come home. The reply he received 
was characteristic of the journalism he represented: “You 
furnish the pictures, we will furnish the war.” It is char- 
acteristic because the new journalism aims to direct rather 
than to influence, and seeks, to an extent never attempted or 
conceived by the journalism it endeavors so strenuously to 
supplant, to create public sentiment rather than to mould it, 
to make measures ad find men. 


The larger number of the readers of the great sensa- 
tional newspapers live at or near the place of publication, 
where the half-dozen daily editions can be placed in their 
hands hot from the press. The news furnished in them is, 
for the most part, of distinctively local interest. In their 
columns the horizon is narrow and inexpressibly dingy. De- 
tailed narrations of sensational local happenings, preferably 
crimes and scandals, are given conspicuous places, while 
more important events occurring outside the city limits are 
treated with telegraphic brevity. These papers constitute 
beyond question the greatest provincializing influence in 
metropolitan life. 

The particular local functions of sensational journalism 
which bring it in close relation to the courts result from its 
self-imposed responsibilities as detective and punisher of 
crime and as director of municipal officials. So far as the 
latter are concerned, yellow journalism has apparently a 
good record. Many recent instances might for example be 
cited where these newspapers, acting under the names of 
“dummy” plaintiffs, have sought and obtained preliminary 
or temporary injunctions against threatened official malfeas- 
ance, or where they have instituted legal proceedings to 
expose corrupt jobbery. As to the actual results thus ac- 
complished other than the publicity obtained, the general 
public is not in a position to judge. Temporary injunctions 
granted merely until the merits of the case can be heard 
and determined are of no particular value if when the trial 
day comes the newspaper plaintiff fails to appear, the case 
is dismissed and the temporary injunction vacated. On such 
occasions, and they are more frequent than the general public 
is aware, the newspaper takes little pains to inform its 
readers of the final results of the matter over which it made 
such hue and cry months before. 


But, however, fair-minded persons may differ as to the 
results actually obtained by these newspaper law enterprises 
in the civil courts, there is less room for difference of opinion 
as to the methods with which they are conducted. They are 
almost invariably so managed as to convey to the minds of 
their readers the idea that the decision obtained, if a favora- 
ble one, has not come as the result of a just rule of law 
laid down by a wise and fair-minded judge, but has been 
obtained rather in spite of both law and judge, and wholly 
because a newspaper of enormous circulation, championing 
the cause of the people, had wrested the law to its clamorous 
authority. The attitude of mind thus created is well ex- 
emplified in a remark made to me by a business man of more 
than ordinary intelligence, in discussing an injunction granted 
in one of these newspaper suits arising out of a water 
scandal: “Why, of course, Judge granted the in- 
junction. Everybody knew he would. There is not a judge 
on the bench who would have the nerve to decide the other 
way with all the row the newspapers have made about it. 
He knows where his bread is buttered.” 


One of the great features of counting-house journalism 
is its real or supposed abilities in the detection and punish- 
ment of crime. Whether this field is a legitimate one for a 
newspaper to enter need not be discussed here. It goes 
without saying that an interesting murder mystery sells 
many papers, and if as a result of skillful detective work 
the guilty party is finally brought to the gallows or the 





electric chair, it is a triumph for the paper whose reporters 
are the sleuths. While such efforts when crowned with suc- 
cess are the source probably of much credit and revenue, 
there are various disagreeable possibilities connected with 
failure which the astute managers of these papers can never 
afford to overlook. While verdicts in libel suits are in this 
country generally (compared with those in England) small, 
and the libel law itself is filled with curious and antiquated 
technicalities by which verdicts may be avoided or reversed, 
nevertheless there is always the possibility that an innocent 
victim of newspaper prosecution will turn the tables and 
draw smart money from the enterprising journal’s coffers. 
The acquittal of the person who has been thrust into jeopardy 
by newspaper detectives is obviously a serious matter for 
the paper. On the other hand, there are no important conse 
quences from conviction except, of course, to the person 
condemned. Is it to be expected that the newspaper under 
such circumstances will preserve a disinterested and im- 
partial tone in its news columns while the man in the dock 
is fighting for his life before the judge and jury? Is it re 
markable that during the course of such a trial the news- 
paper should fill its pages with ghastly cartoons of the 
defendant, with murder drawn in every line of his face, or 
that it should by its reports of the trial itself seek to im- 
press its readers with his guilt before it be proved accord- 
ing to law? That it should send its reporters exploring 
tor new witnesses for the prosecution, and should publish in 
advance of their appearance on the witness stand the sub- 
stance of the damaging testimony it is claimed they will 
give? That it should go even further, and (as was recently 
shown in the course of a great poisoning case in New York 
city, the history of which forms a striking commentary on 
all these abuses) actually pay large sums of money to induce 
persons to make affidavits incriminating the defendant on 
trial? Unfortunately too often these efforts receive aid from 
prosecuting officers, whose sense of public duty is impaired 
or destroyed by the itch for reputation and a cheap and 
tawdry type of forensic triumphs. Despicable enough as the 
district attorney who grants interviews to newspaper re- 
porters during the progress of a criminal trial, and who 
makes daily statements to them of what he intends to prove 
on the morrow unless prevented by the law as expounded 
by the trial judge. A careful study of the progress of 
more than one great criminal trial in New York city would 
show how illegal and improper matter prejudicial to the 
person accused of crime has been ruled out by the trial 
court only to have the precise information spread about in 
thousands upon thousands of copies of sensational news- 
papers, with a reasonable certainty of their scare headlines, 
at least, being read by some of the jury. The pernicious 
influence of these journals on the courts of justice in crim- 
inal trials (and not merely in the comparatively small num- 
ber in which they are themselves the instigators of the 
criminal proceedings) is that they often make fair play an 
impossibility. The days and weeks that are now not infre- 
quently given to selecting jurors in important criminal cases 
are spent in large measure by counsel in examining talesmen 
in an endeavor to find, if possible, twelve men in whose 
minds the accused has not been already “tried by newspaper” 
and condemned or acquitted. When the public feeling in a 
community is such that it will be impossible for a party 
to an action to obtain an unprejudiced jury, a change of 
venue is allowed to some other county where the state of 
the public mind is more judicial. It is a snificant fact 
that nearly all applications for such change in the place of 
trial from New York city have been for many years based 
mainly upon complaints of the inflammatory zeal of the 
sensational press. 


The courts in Massachusetts (where judges are not 
elected by the people, but are appointed by the Governor) 
have been very prompt in dealing in a very wholesome and 
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summary Way with editors of papers publishing matter cal- 
culated to improperly affect the fairness of jury trials. 
Whether it be from better principles or an inspiring fear 
of jail, the courts of public justice in that State receive little 
interference from unwarranted newspaper stories. Some of 
the cases in which summary punishment has been meted 
yut from the bench to Massachusetts editors will impress 
New York readers rather curiously. For example, just be- 
fore the trial of a case involving the amount of compensation 
the owner of land should receive for his land taken for a 
public purpost newspaper in Worcester informed its 
readers that “the towa offered Loring (the plaintiff) $80 at 
the time of the taking, but he demanded $250, and not getting 


went to law Another paper published substantially 
the same statement, and both were summarily punished by 
fine, the court holding that these articles were calculated 
to obstruct the course of justice, and that they constituted 
contempt of court. During the trial of a criminal prose- 
ition in Boston a few years ago against a railway engineer 
‘rr in wrecking his train, the editor of the 


Boston “Traveller’ 


ior nansis 





intimated editorially that the railway com- 
pany was trying to put the blame on the engineer as a scape- 
vat, and that the result of the trial would probably be in 
s favor. The editor was sentenced to jail for this publi- 
tion. The foregoing are undoubtedly extreme cases, and 
chosen simply to show the extent to which some Ameri- 
in courts will go in punishing newspaper contempts. All 
these decisions were taken on appeal to the highest court 
the State and were there affirmed. The California courts 
ave been equally vigorous in several cases of recent years, 
ttably in connection with publications made during the 
brated Durant murder trial in San Francisco. The 
English courts are, if anything, even more severe in this 
lass of cases, a recent decision of the Court of King’s Bench 
being a noteworthy illustration. During the course of the 
rial of two persons for felony, the “special crime investi- 
gator” of the Bristol “Weekly Dispatch” sent to his paper 
reports, couched in a fervid and sensational form, contain- 
ng a number of statements relating to matters as to which 
evidence would not have been admissible in any event against 
the defendants upon their trial, and reflecting severely on 
heir characters. Both of the defendants referred to were 
convicted of the crime for which they were indicted, and 
entenced to long terms of imprisonment. Shortly after 
their conviction and sentence the editor of the “Dispatch” 
and this special crime investigator were prosecuted crim- 
nally for perverting the course of justice, and each of them 
was sentenced to six weeks in prison. Lord Alverstone, who 
rendered the opinion on the appeal taken by the editor and 
reporter, in affirming the judgment of conviction, expresses 
himself in language well worth repeating. He says: 


“A person accused of crime in this country can properly 
» convicted in a court of justice only upon evidence which 
is legally admissible, and which is adduced at his trial in 
legal form and shape. Though the accused be really guilty 
of the offense charged against him, the due course of law 
ind justice is nevertheless perverted and obstructed if those 
who have to try him are induced to approach the question 
of his guilt or innocence with minds into which prejudice 
has been instilled by published assertions of his guilt, or 
imputations against his life and character to which the laws 
of the land refuse admission as evidence.” 

In the State of New York the courts have permitted 
1emselves to be deprived of the greater portion of the power 
which the courts of Massachusetts, in common with those of 

ost of the States, exercise of punishing for contempt the 
authors of newspaper publications prejudicial to fair trials. 
Some twenty-five years ago the State Legislature passed an 


th 
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act defining and limiting the cases in which.summary pun- 
ishment for contempt sliould be inflicted by the courts. 
milar legislation has been attempted in other States, only 
to be declared unconstitutional by the courts themselves, 
holding that the power to punish is inherent in the judiciary 
independently of legislative authority, and that, as the Su- 


ol 


preme Court of Ohio says, “The power the Legislature does 
not ve, it cannot take away.” But, while the courts of 
Ol Virginia, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado and California have thus resisted legislative encroach- 
ment upon their constitutional powers, the highest court of 
Ne York has submitted to having its power to protect its 
own usefulness and dignity shorn and curtailed by the Legis- 
lature. The result is that while by legislative permission 
they may punish the editor or proprietor of a paper for con- 


f can be only when the offense consists in publishing 

1 false or grossly inaccurate report of a judicial proceed- 
ng The insufficiency of such a power is apparent when 
one considers that the greater number of the cartoons and 
omments contained in publications fairly complained of as 
prejudicing individual legal rights are not, and do not pre- 
tend to be, reports of judicial proceedings at all, but are 
eI ly accounts of matters “outside the record.” If the 
acts done, for example, in any of the cases cited as illustra- 
ns above, had been done under similar circumstances in 
New York, the New York courts would have been powerless 
to take any proceeding whatever in the nature of contempt 
against the respective offenders. The result is that in the 
State which suffers most from the gross and unbridled license 
of a sensational and lawless press the courts possess the least 
power to repress and restrain its excesses. A change of law 
which shall give New York courts power to deal summarily 

trial by newspaper is imperatively needed. 


To the two examples which have just been given of the 
direct influence which counting-house journalism seeks to 
exert upon judges and jurors might be added others of equal 
importance would space permit. But all improper influences 
upon legislators or other public officials, or upon judges or 
jurors which these papers may exercise or attempt to ex- 
ercise, are as naught in comparison with their systematic 
and constant efforts to instill into the minds of the igno- 
rant and poor, who constitute the greater part of their read- 
rs the impression that justice is not blind but bought; that 
the great corporations own the judges, particularly those of 
the Federal courts, body and soul; that American institutions 
are rotten to the core, and that legislative halls and courts of 
ustice exist as instruments of oppression and to preserve 
the rights of property by denying or destroying the rights 
or man. No greater injury can be done to the working people 
than to create in their minds this false and groundless sus- 
picion concerning the integrity of the judiciary. In a country 
whose political existence, in the ultimate analysis, depends 
so largely upon the intelligence and honesty of its judges, the 
general welfare requires not merely that judges should be 
men of integrity, but that the people should believe them 
to be so. It is this confidence which counting-house journalism 
has set itself deliberately at undermining. It is not so 
important that the people should believe in the wisdom of 
their judges. The liberty of criticism is not confined to the 
bar and what Judge Grover used to call “the lawyer’s in- 
alienable privilege of damning the adverse judge—out of 
court.” There is no divinity which hedges a judge. His 
opinions and his personality are proper subjects for criticism, 
but the charge of corruption should not be made recklessly 
and without good cause. It 1s noticeable that this charge of 
corruption which yellow journalism makes against the courts 
is almost invariably a wholesale charge, never accompanied 
by any specific accusation against any definite official. These 
general charges are more frequently expressed by cartoon 
than by comment. The big-chested Carthaginian labeled 
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“The Trusts,” holding a squirming Federal judge in his fist, 
is a cartoon which in one form or another appears in some 
of these papers whenever an injunction is granted in a labor 


dispute at the instance of some great corporation. Justice 
holding her scales with a workingman unevenly balanced 


by an immense bag of gold; a human basilisk with dollar 
marks on his cloths, a judge sticking out of his pocket, and 
a workingman under his foot; Justice holding her scales in 
one hand and with the other conveniently open to receive the 
bribe that is being placed in it—these and many other car- 
toons of similar character and meaning are familiar to all 
readers of sensational newspapers. If their readers believe 
the cartoons, what faith can they have left in American in- 
stitutions? What alternative is offered but anarchy if wealth 
has: poisoned the fountains of justice; if reason is powerless 
and money omnipotent? If the judges are corrupt the politi- 
cal heavens are empty. 


There is no oceasion to defend the American judiciary 
from charges of wholesale corruption. They might be passed 
over in silence if they were addressed merely to the educated 
and intelligent, or to those familiar by personal contact with 
the actual operat‘ons of the courts. That there are many 
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| soning may be readily granted. That some of the Federal 
| judges are men of very narrow gauge, and that, during the 
| recent coal strike, for example, in granting sweeping, whole- 
sale injunctions against strikers they have accompanied their 
decrees at times with opinions so unjudicial, so filled with 
medieval prejudice and rancor against legitimate organi- 
zations of working people as to rouse the indignation of 
right-minded men, may be admitted. But prejudice and cor- 
ruption are totally dissimilar. There is always hope that 
an honest though prejudiced man may in time see reason. 
This hope inspiges patience and forbearance. Justice can 
wait with confidence while the prejudiced or ultra-conserva- 
tive judge grows wise, and the principles of law are strongest 
and surest when they have been established by surmounting 
the prejudice and doubts of many timid and over-cqnservative 
men. But justice and human progress should not and wil! 
not wait until the corrupt judge becomes honest. To 
thoughtful men the severest charge yet to be made against 
this new journalism is not merely the influence it attempts 
to exert, and perhaps does exert, in particular cases, but 
that wantonly and without just cause it endeavors to destroy 
in the hearts and minds of thousands of newspaper readers 
a deserved confidence in the integrity of the courts and a 








judicial decisions rendered which are unsound in their rea- | patient faith in the ultimate triumph of justice by law. 


New York Lawyers-Western Lawyers-A Comparison. 
By Henry Wollman, New York City. 


“Are the New York lawyers as good as Western lawyers?” 
That question is often asked me by my former associates in 
the West. 


I consider the average New York City lawyer better edu- 
cated in law and in other matters than the average Western 
lawyer. By education I mean “book learning.” Everybody, 
however, has seen some men who are highly educated, dismal 
failures at the bar, while others with a limited education, but 
who were born with a great talent for the law, and who have 
intense industry, are shining successes. 


I think New York lawyers argue questions of law before 
the courts more concisely and clearly than Western lawyers. 
Their arguments generally are briefer. They talk more slow- 
ly, more deliberately and much more quietly. Many cases 
are presented in the Appellate Courts of New York by lawyers 
of recognized standing, in a conversational tone. 


I think Western lawyers try jury cases better than New 
York lawyers do. The number of lawyers here, who could try 
a hotly contested jury case, as well as the best lawyers in 
many county seats in Missouri and Iowa, is not as large as 
you would think. However, there are many very quiet men 
here who, although they would rot be considered first-class 
jury lawyers, impress juries very favorably, and they often 
are underrated by their adversaries. That is true sometimes 
in the West. I knew a successful jury lawyer in Kansas 
City who seemed sleepy to an outsider,—but he was an ex- 
ception for the West. 


Last year I met a Kansas lawyer whom I know, but whose 
high estimate of himself I did not share. He is one of those 
lawyers who imagine that the depth of logic should be meas- 
ured by the height of voice. He told me that he had met 
many New York lawyers and he believed that he 
could beat any of them before a jury. He made the mistake 
of jumping to the conclusion, which some out-of-town men do, 
that because some men they meet here dress almost in the 
height of fashion, they must be dudes, and therefore incap- 
able of doing serious things and heavy work. I said to my 
Kansas friend, “I guess, John, if you got Mr. Choate out in 
your own county before a judge whom you helped to nominate 


and elect, and before a jury all of whom you knew, and some 
of whose notes you held, you might be able to beat him,— 
but you might get fooled.” 

The question of being considered a good lawyer is oc- 
casionally a question of locality. Shakespeare, or somebody 
else, said something to the effect that the eloquence of a 
speech lies in the ear of the hearer. A man might be a very 
successful lawyer in one county, and fail to get verdicts in 
the next county. 

There are a few men at this bar who by reason of their 
intimate acquaintance with the judges, their familiarity with 
the so-called ‘ropes,’ and their “pull” with the newspapers, 
get a good deal of business as trial lawyers, who wouldn't pass 
for much away from here—but that would hold good in every 
city in this country. 

I think as advisers,—as planners of the legal end of great 
business propositions, the New York City lawyers are far 
and away ahead of other lawyers in this country. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the fees of every big law office in every large 
city, are earned in matters outside of the court room. I think 
in those matters the lawyers here excel. As generals direct- 
the operations of their soldiers in the field, they are ahead 
of out-of-town lawyers. 

The courts and lawyers here are more technical than they 
are in other places. 

Western lawyers have the mistaken notion that lawyers 
here don’t work hard. Successful ones work as hard as suc- 
cessful work in other places. If sometimes 
they don’t get down town early, its because they do a lot of 
work uptown before coming down. If occasionally they leave 
their offices early, it is to go to a quieter place to toil. The 
men who do important things or try cases here, often work 
far into the night, and many Sundays. Success is achieved 
here over the corduroy road of incessant toil, just the same 
as in other places, and men who must be responsible for re- 
sults can not rely on the labor of others to any greater ex- 
tent here than they can in other places. There is, in our pro- 
fession, just one way to succeed, whether you are in London, 
New York, or the smallest county seat in Oklahoma, and that 
is to work—work—work. 


lawyers must 
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Arrest and Trial of Jesus Viewed From a Legal 


Standpoint. 


By Justice W. J. Gaynor of the Supreme ‘ 
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s an orderly procedure, embracing the confronting 
ised with the witnesses against him. and their ex- 
n his presence; and this method was not confined 
but was followed by the Romans wherever they 
ed civil tribunals for the administration of justice. 
subject we are considering naturally calls up ques- 
ich embrace its entire scope. Was the arrest of 
awful and regular? What was charged against him, 
| it constitute a crime in law? Was the Jewish court 
tried him lawfully constituted, and had it jurisdiction? 
the trial conducted fairly and according to law? Was 
gment of the court supported by evidence? And final- 
it was the nature of Pilate’s official action, and to what 
nay be held responsible for the death of Jesus? 
is was tried before the great Jewish council and 
illed the Sanhedrim, the most formal and imposing, 
robably the most august, iuvdicial tribunal which ever 
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sat. The judges of the Sanhedrim were seventy-one in num- 
ber, consisting of the high priest, ihe chief priests, the elders 
and the scribes. (Ency. Brit.) In minor cases three judges 
made a quorum or lawful court, while in case of life and death 
the requisite number was twenty-three. There was no such 
thing as a sole judge in Israel. “Be not a sole judge, for 
there is no sole judge but One,’ was the law. The judicature 
of the Jews was as exact, scrupulous and minute, especially 
in cases of life and death, as ever existed, and its spirit has 
been breathed as the breath of life into every Christian juris- 
prudence in the world. It went even beyond the question of 
reasonable doubt in our law in favor of those accused of 
crime, concerning which we occasionally hear such shallow 
criticsm. An ordinary trial might be prolonged into and 
concluded in the night time, but a trial for life could only 
be held during the day time, and a judgment of acquittal only 
could be rendered upon the day on which it was ended. If 
such a judgment was not arrived at upon that day, then the 
court had to postpone judgment to the morrow. Meantime 
the judges had to stay together, ‘‘and eating little meat and 
drinking no wine,” confer upon the case. 


In minor trials a majority of one was necessary to judg- 
ment; but in capital trials a majority of two was required to 
condemn. In a criminal case the accused could not be made 
to witness against himself; nor could a conviction be had 
in a capital case upon the testimony of a sole witness. At 
least two witnesses, were necessary. ‘At the mouth of two 
witnesses, or three witnesses, shall be that is worthy of death 
be put to death; but at the mouth of one witness he shall not 
be put to death.” (Deut. xvii, 6.) And they had to give 
their testimony confronted by the accused, and “agree to- 
gether.” This was a critical point, and their testimony was 








scrutinized and compared on the question of agreement with 
the utmost technicality. In cases of life and death, rule after 
rule, and presumption after presumption, in favor of the ac 
cused, were laid down and accumulated until a false conviction 
was almost impossible; and the spirit of the law in referenc: 
to the taking of human life is well manifested in that saying 
found in the Mishnah, that the Sanhedrim which oftene: 
than once in seven years condemns to death, is a Sanhedrim 
of murderers. 

Nor did the safeguards thrown around the accused end 
with his conviction. He was then led out to be stoned to 
death, that being the Jewish manner of execution (1 Kings 
xxi., 13; Lev. xxiv., 14); but the court remained sitting, and 
if any one still presented himself in time to show the in- 
nocence of the condemned, he was recalled for further hear- 
ing. A practical illustration of this is to be found in the 
story of the chaste Susanna and the elders, she being called 
back while on her way to execution, upon the interposition of 
young Daniel, and acquitted, her false accusers heing put to 
death instead (Dan. xiii., Douay translation). Even though 
the story be considered apocryphal, its antiquity makes it 
authoritative in respect of Jewish criminal procedure. 

We ascertain what were the laws, and established pro- 
cedure under which Jesus was arrested and tried, by turning 
to the Pentateuch of the Old Testament (especially to Exodus 
and Deuteronomy), which contained the written or statute 
law, and to the Mishnah, which contained the common, or 
custom-made law, expressed in the precepts and commentaries 
of the learned rabbis or doctors of the law. These com- 
mentaries were replete with casuistries and niceties which 
became an abuse, and also grew to be very voluminous, as 
is the case with the decisions and commentaries upon our 
own law. The learned Rabbi Hillel, who just preceded the 
time of Jesus, being therefore asked in jest by a Roman 
official if he would tell him the whole law while standing 
upon one foot, gravely complied and responded: ‘What thou 
would not have done to thyself, do not to thy neighbor. 
This is the whole law. All else is commentary.” There has 
recently come from the press a little book with the title, 
“As Others Saw Him,” written by a learned young Orientalist 
of London, which conveys in a most attractive way a gen- 
eral understanding of the Jewish law and judicial system as 
they were at the time of Jesus, and also gives a most vivid 
impression of the personality and daily life of Jesus. 

There is no historical acount of the arrest and trial of 
Jesus except that of the gospel narrative. In prosecuting 
our inquiry we have therefore to depend wholly upon them. 
In fact, outside of them we are not only without historical 
authority upon the subject, but almost without and for the 
existence of Jesus. It seems to be generally conceded that 
the passage cncerning him in Josephus is a spurious tnter- 
polation, styling him as it does “a doer of wonderful works.” 
and even averring that “he was the Christ,’”’ and that “when 
Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned Him to the cross” He appeared “alive again the 
third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and 10,- 
000 other wonderful things concerning Him” (Antiq., Book 
xviii., chapter 3, sub. 3.) It does not seem that Josephus 
could have written anything like this. It bears the impress 
and has the sound of a much later date. All that is left is the 
passage in Tacitus which, after telling how Nero, in order to 
divert the rumor that he himself had set fire to Rome, ac- 
cused the Christians of it, and tortured many of then to death, 
states that “Christus, the founder of that name, was put to 
death as a criminal by Pontius Pilate,” but the his “perni- 
cious superstition’’ broke out again “not only through Judea, 
where the mischief originated, but through the city of Rome 
also, whither all things horrible and disgraceful flow, from 
all quarters, as to a common reeeptacile.” (Annals, book 15, 
sub. 44.) 








The Jewish nation was at the time of Jesus under Roman 
ominion; but as was usual with the Romans in dealing with 
ubject nations, they had left to the Jews their religions, 
aws, Manners and usages, and even their system of judicial 
idministration, except in respect of Roman jurisdiction and 
idministration over the province, and also as they might be 
therwise incompatible with Roman supremacy; so that it 
was the ordianry course for Jesus to be tried in a Jewish court 
or an alleged offense against the Jewish law. Later, when 
Paul was being tried before the Sanhedrim, and was in danger, 
1e was rescued by the Roman soldiers only because he was a 
Roman citizen, and therefore entitled to trial before a Roman 
tribunal (Acts xxiii., 10, 27; xxiv., 6, 7.) Under Roman con- 
juest, a nation was usually made merely tributary at first, 
ind lost its autonomy by slow degrees. British rule in India 
urnishes an illustration of the same policy of gradual as- 
imilation and absorption. 


In now proceeding to a discussion of the legality and 
egularity of the arrest of Jesus, and of his subsequent trial 


hefore the Sanhedrim, it scarcely need be said that the pro- 
eedings must be viewed from a Jewish standpoint. It would 

idle to dispose of the subject in the disposition of mind 
that Jesus, being the Christ, could not be lawfuily arrested 


condemned for anything. Though this be true in itself, 
till the Jews did not believe, much less know, that they 
were prosecuting their Messiah. In fact, Jesus did not answer 
at all to the idea or conception of the Messiah which had 
existed in the Jewish mind, and was the source of the firm 
faith in the Hebrew people of the future triumph of their 
polity and nation. That polity embraced in its dual scope 
spiritual and worldy hopes, expectations and aspirations 
alike; it was spirituality and temporality intermingled. In 
the theocratic system of the Jews, the high priest was the 
head of the State. There was no conception of a kingdom 
of heaven, or of spiritual welfare, as separate or distinguished 
from an earthly kingdom, or temporal prosperity, but on the 
contrary they were one. Hence, the Jews could not associate 
the Messiahship with one who came merely calling sinners 
to repentance, and proclaiming that his kingdom was not of 
this world. Through all their past vicissitudes, Jehovah 
had raised up prophets and divinely inspired leaders, who had 
guided and led them through their escapes, conflicts and 
triumphs; and the yet greater prophet to come, the Christ, 
was, according to their conception (the only one they ever 
had from the beginning), to have a similar mission. Being 
under the galling yoke of Rome when Jesus came, this idea 
was strong within them. 


The arrest of Jesus was not at the instance of any formal 
cusation, which was a prerequisite to a legal arrest under 
Jewish law, but it was brought about by a conspiracy of the 
members of the Sanhedrim, his jndges; namely, the high 
t hief priests, elders ard scribes. Accompanied 
is immediate disciples and friends, Jesus had journeyed 
p from Galilee to Jerusalem to participate in the solemn 
feast of the Passover. He had taught all along the way, 
ilrawing to him followers from among the devout, throngs 
wending their way to Jerusalem for the same purpose; so tliat 
on the first day of the week in which he was crucified, he 
ntered Jerusalem in a triumphal manner, in the midst of a 
great retinue, filled with religious enthusiasm which lhe had 
nspired 


His fame had preceded him. He had stirred up the 
people, “teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning from Gal 
ilee to this place’ ((Luke xxiii., 5.) He straightway went to 
the temple, and there daily continned to teach openly. He 
publicly denounced the ruling class as “hypacrites,”’ a “genera- 
tion of vipers,” and the like, and warned the people to “‘be- 
ware” of them. He could not abide their cattle-selling and 
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hanging in the temple itself. He exposed their hypo- 
greed and corruption. He abhorred the use they were 
ng of official position and the laws to enrich themselves 
ress the people. He silenced and humiliated them in 
discussion when they sought, as Matthew says, to “en- 
tangle him in his talk” (xxii., 15.) The following of Jesus 
arge and growing rapidly. The authorities were filled 
envy, hate and fear of him, and sought to destroy him; 
when they menaced him in public, they feared the people 
had to refrain lest a tumult arise (Matt. xxi., 46.) They were 
fraid to proceed against him openly. “Then assembled to- 
gether the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the palace of the high priest, who was called 
Caiaphas, and consulted that they might take Jesus by substel- 
and kill him’’ (Matt. xxvi., 3.) Jesus had taken the pre- 
tion of withdrawing outside of the city each night with 
hoser Twelve, and of sleeping out of doors, though in 
e daytime he felt safe even in the temple. Those who 
attribute his action in this particular to his being unable 
get accommodation in the city, owing to the great throng 
tending the feast, overlook the fact that there must have 
yeen many roofs in Jerusalem under which Jesus would have 
been an honored guest; for his followers, though generaliy 
or, or of moderate means, were intelligent and respectable 
people such as have always unselfishly encouraged efforts for 
wholesome reforms, and helped their day and generation 
forward. But “one of the Twelve’ was corrupted by the 
hief priests to betray him, and after dark led a multitude 
with swords and staves to his place of concealment to take 
him; and with this multitude Luke actually associates mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, namely, chief priests and elders (xxii., 
52), so eager were they to get him in their power. The fourth 
Gospel is alone in seeming to mention a band of Roman sol- 
liers as participating in the arrest (xviii., 3, 12.) The three 
synoptic gospels give no such account, and it is difficult to 
see how it can be correct, for if Jesus had been arrested 
ler Roman authority it would have been for an alleged 
nse against Roman jurisdiction and government in the 
ovince, and he would have been brought before a Roman 
magistrate. Moreover, subsequent events show that the 
Roman authorities were not instrumental in placing Jesus in 
the power of his enemies. On the contrary, they sympathized 
with Jesus. 


r on 
A i | 


With the disposition which I have described prevailing 
against him in the minds of his judges, Jesus was about to be 
‘ought to trial before them. Of course, it need not be said, 
that being thus prejudiced, they were not fit to try him. But 
fact of their prejudice, and, that, notwithstanding it, 
they sat in judgment upon him, is not singular or unique in 
the world’s history. The judicial wrongs and murders of 
every civilization and age, need not be cited to dispel and 
dissent to this statement. And the result of such trials has 
always been the same. Whether the accused was guilty or 
nocent, the conviction has always proved more injurious 
cial order than acquittal would have been. In the ad- 
inistration of justice, it is quite as important that justice ap- 
to be done as that it be done. 


Although it was night-time, the three synoptical gospels 
igree that Jesus was straightway led away to the high priest 
‘aiaphas, at his palace, where, as the first two say, the other 
members of the Sanhedrim, namely, the chief priests, elders 
ind scribes, were assembled with him (Matt. xxvi., 57; Mark 
xv., 53; Luke xxii., 54.) Luke’s gospel does not directly 
say that the members of the court were assembled, but inas- 
much as it says, as has been seen, that the chief priests and 
elders were present at the capture, it follows from the narra- 
tive, that they were present at the high priest’s house. It 
does not, however, give any proceedings of the court as oc- 
urring during the night. John’s gospel says that Jesus was 
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first taken before Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas (xbii., 
13.) This is not improbable, though none of the other gospels 
mentions it, for although Annas had been deposed from the 
office of high priest by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, 
and another placed in his stead (Josephus, book xvii., chapter 
2, sub. 2), the Jews undoubtedly continued to regard him as 
de jure high priest, and recognized his authority, although 
in dealing officially with the Roman authority, or in mat- 
ters in which its concurrence or sanction was necessary, the 
high priest recognized by that authority had to act. This 
better accounts for the apparent error in the chronological 
passage in Luke’s gospel fixing the time of the coming of the 
Baptist, namely, that in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caésar, Pontius Pilate being Governor of Judea, An- 
has and Caiaphas were the high priests (iii., 1, 2), than to 
attribute to the writer of that gospel, as Strauss in his 
“Life of Jesus’ does, the ignorance of supposing there could 
be under Jewish law and government two high priests at the 
same time. John’s gospel is silent as to members of the 
court being present, and it is not altogether clear whether it 
means that the proceedings which it gives were before Annas 
or before Caiaphas. After saying that Jesus was taken be- 
fore Annas, and then narroting the proceedings, it says in 
consecutive order that Annas sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas 
(xviii., 24.) The erroneous translation of this verse in the 
King James version helps to make it plain that such proceed- 
ings were before Caiaphas. The reading there is: “Now 
Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas, the high priest,” 
which implies that what preceded had occurred before Caia- 
phas after Jesus had been so sent before him by Annas. The 
recent revised version is: ‘“‘Annas therefore sent him bound 
to Caiaphas, the high priest,” and the concededly literal, 
though not classic, Douay version is: “And Annas sent him 
bound to Caiaphas, the high priest.””’ The agreement between 
these two versions where they differ from the King James 
version is notable. But the account in this beautiful Gospel 
of John, which was obviously intended by its author, who- 
ever he was, more as a pious and mystical composition than 
as a complete record of events, cannot be taken into full ac- 
count as against the other gospels. The circumstantial nar- 
ratives of the first two gospels must govern. They agree that 
Jesus was formally tried during the night of his arrest be- 
fore the high priest and other members of the Sanhedrim 
assembled in his palace. The witnesses against him were 
examined openly in his presence, and then he was called up- 
on to answer. It is to be assumed that a quorum was present, 
for there is no reason to suspect otherwise, and that the 
court had jurisdiction is beyond doubt. 


It is plain from each of the gospel narratives, that the 
alleged crime for which Jesus was tried and convicted was 
blasphemy; an offense for which individuals are also prose- 
cuted in our time, although that which is blasphemy in one 
age often ceases to be such in a following age. Jesus, had 
been claiming supernatural power, which in a human being 
was blasphemy. It was for this that the Jews had some time 
before taken up stones against him as he was teaching. ‘For 
a good work we stone thee not; but for blasphemy; and be- 
cause that thou being man, makest thyself God.” (John x., 
33.) 

Under the Jewish system of the procedure the charge 
against an accused was not reduced to a formal writing. It 
rested in the testimony of the accusing witnesses; a simple 
method which has its advocates to-day, as preferable to 
technical written indictments, under which many criminals 
have secured acquittal for a variance between the proof and 
the indictment. The first gospel says that when Jesus had 
been brought before them, “the chief priests and elders and 
all the council sought false witness against Jesus” (xxvi., 59); 
the second does not say they sought false witness, but simply 
that they “sought fer witness” (xiv., 55); but even the spec- 


tacle of judges seeking for witnesses against one arrested 
without accusers is shocking. The first gospel says they 
found none, “yea, though many false witnesses came, yet 
found they none.” The second says they found none, “for 
many bare false witness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together.” The first then says: “At the last 
came two false witnesses and said, ‘This fellow said “I am 
able to destroy the Temple of God, and to build it in three 
days.”’” The second correspondingly says: “And there 
arose certain, and bear false witness against him, saying, 
‘We heard him say, “I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days I will build another made 
without hands;’’’”’’ and then adds: “But neither so did their 
witness agree together.’ The first gospel makes no claim 
that the two who came at the last did not agree tegether; it 
simply says there were false witnesses. The second says 
they were false, and further that they did not agree togethe: 
But it states just what the witnesses said, from which they 
appear to have substantially agreed. Nor can the statement 
that they were false witnesses be taken in the literal sense 
As a matter of fact, the Johannine Gospel relates that Jesus 
had made such an assertion while teaching in the temple (ii 
19), but it says “He spake of the temple of his body;” which, 
however, not only the Jews, but evidently His own disciples, 
did not perceive, for it is added that the latter “remembered” 
it when he was risen from the dead. The Jews had asked 
Him for a sign, and for answer, standing there in the temple, 
he exclaimed: ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” The answer of the Jews, “Forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt Thou rear it up in three 
days?” shows what was their understanding of the words of 
Jesus, and he does not seem to have disclaimed the meaning 
they attributed to him. The question whether the witnesses 
were literally false, turns not upon what Jesus meant, but 
what He said. That the offense of which, as well as the 
particular testimony upon which, Jesus was convicted, was 
generally known, is shown by the raillery of those who passed 
by as He hung upon the cross: “Thou that destroyest the 
temple and buildest it in three days, save Thyself and come 
down from the cross.” (Mark xv., 29; Matt. xxvii., 40.) 


The said two synoptic gospels which give the particulars 
of the trial unite in saying that upon the close of the evidence 
against Jesus the high priest who presided over the court, 
said to Him: ‘“Answerest Thou nothing? What is it which 
these witness against Thee?” This was the usual call upon the 
accused to put in his defense. But it was a travesty upon 
justice to require him to make his defense without giving 
him time to prepare it. The same thing has often happened 
since, however, and occasionally happens now. Jesus held 
His peace, and poor humanity also has often held its peace 
since under like circumstances. At the end of the hearing the 
high priest adjured Jesus to say whether He was Christ, to 
which He answered, according to the first Gospel: “Thou 
hast said;’’ according to the second, “I am,” and according 
to the third. “Ye say that I am,” the fourth having nothing 
upon the subject; and the first two saying that He added that 
thereafter they would “see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven,” 
which seems to have been a combined reference to and quo- 
tation from three different Scriptures (Dan. vii., 13, Ps. viii., 
4, ex., 1.) Thereupon the high priest rent His clothes and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘What further need have we -of witnesses? Be- 
hold, now ye have heard His blasphemy. What think ye?’ 
Then they all adjudged Him “guiity of death.” It has been 
said that Jesus was thus made to witness against Himself, 
and that He was convicted upon His own testimony, which 
was contrary to Jewish law. But this view does not seem 
to be wholly correct. Two witnesses, the requisite number, 
having given evidence against Him, it would be exaggeration 





1 to say that He was convicted wholly upon His own confession, 
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it might be surmised that He would not have been con- 
ted without it 


The narratives of the synoptic, or first three, gospeis, 
ree that the next morning the Sanhedrim again formally 
and took final action in the case; “took counsel against 
is to put Him to death” (Matt. xxvii. 1, Mark xv. 1, Luke 
, 66.) The third gospel mentions as taking place at this 
rning session proceedings which the other two assign to 
previous night, namely, the closing adjuration and judg- 
nt scene. The case was kuite obviously adjourned to the 
rning, to the end that Jesus sould be formally adjudged 
ty then, for, as we have seen, in a capital case a judgment 
conviction could not be rendered the same day the trial 
s concluded. As we have also seen, it was illegal to hoid 
trial in the night time. The !e7al course for the authori- 
; to have followed when Jesus was arrested was that taken 
them in the case of Peter and John when they arrested 
em not long afterward, and “put them in ward until the 
rrow, for it was now eventide” (Acts iv. 3, Revised ver- 
1.) But if they had deferred the trial till next day, they 
iid not have given judgment of conviction upon that day, 
ind the day after that being the Sabbath, upon which they 
d not sit at all, they would have had to wait over it 
oO seing in this delemma, in their haste for the trial and 
nviction, they justified themselves by some casuistry to 
the trial upon the night of the arrest, which would en- 
them, with some claim of regularity, to pronounce the 
gment as they did the next day. 


If I were to express formal conclusions, they would be: 
That the arrest was not lega'. there being no accuser; 
2) that the charge constituted a defined criminal offense, and 
vas therefore one upon which a person could be legally con- 
ted; (3) that the court was lawfully constituted and had 
risdiction; (4) that the trial was precipitate and not con- 
jucted fairly; (5) that it was unlawfully held in the night 
(6) that the judgment was supported by evidence the 
sufficiency of which the court had the right to pass upon; (7) 
that it was an unjust judgment, given by judges so preju- 
ed against Jesus as to be unfit to try Him. 


It only remains to consider the part of Pilate in the 
orld’s greatest tragedy. When the Jewish court had con- 
lemned Jesus to death, the next step was to have the sen- 
ence executed. For that purpose it was necessary then, just 
is it is with us now, to turn the condemned over to the execu- 
tive authority. The judicial authority renders judgment, but 
the executive authority carries it cut. The executive power 

Judea was in the Roman Governor. Therefore, after for- 

vy condemning Jesus at the morning session of the San- 
rim, the high priests, the chief priests, elders and scribes, 

» constituted the court, delivered Jesus over to Pilate to 

Him to death. “And when they had bound Him they led 

Him away and delivered Him to Pontius Pilate, the Gov- 
(Matt. xxvii. 2.) Up to this point Roman authority 

| nothing to do with the matter. Pilate was now reluctant 

' sanction and carry out the judsment of the Jewish court. 
of course knew what had been going on, and he looked up- 
Jesus as an innocent man, persecuted from bigotry, envy 
hate by the ruling class of lis own race, against whose 
luct he had been outspoken. Pilate had heard much of 
is, admired His honesty and courage, and was disposed to 
save Him. He eared nothing for His teachings, but Jesus 
had made a great stir in the Jewish world, and curiosity to 
see and converse with Him and a sense of fair play in His 

alf were evidently aroused in Pilate. If instead of Jesus 

had been some ordinary criminal, condemned by the San- 
edrim at its morning session, who had been brought to 
Pilate, there would have been no parleying, but the approval 
and execution of the judgment would have been a mere matter 
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of executive routine. The Jewish authorities wanted the 
same course followed, and without delay, in the case of 
Jesus. They had not come to Pilate to accuse Jesus and have 
Him tried according to Roman law and procedure. This 
is made manifest by their sharp answer to Pilate’s inquiry 


what the accusation against Jesus was, namely: “If he were 
not a malefactor we would not bave delivered Him up unto 
thes (John xviii. 30.) This was in effect saying: ‘We 
have tried and condemned Him, and that is enough; it is not 
for you to ask what He is guilty of, or whether He be guilty; 


we are not asking you to try Him; give the order for His 
execution.” 


There is no foundation for saying there was a trial be- 
fore Pilate. There was not even 2a witness examined. The 
jurisprudence of Rome knew of no such trial as that. Pilate 


kne is well as his successor, Jesus, did, when Paul, having 
claimed the rights and protection of a Roman, was accused 
before him afterward, that it was “not the manner of the 
Romans to deliver any man to dic before that he which is 
accused have the accusers face io face, and have license to 
answer for himself concerning the crime laid against him” 
(Acts xxv. 16.) Jesus not being a Roman citizen was not 
able t aim the privilege of one. like Paul, and was there- 


tried before a Roman court. 


Pilate had the power, like ovr Governor, to grant a par- 


dor He had also an additional responsibility. The judgment 
et | not be executed without his approval of it. Though 
the irisdiction of the Sanhedrim to try and even give judg- 
ment of death was left undisturbed by the Romans, yet the 

igment could not be carried out without the sanction of the 
Roman Governor, for the absolute power of life and death in 
the native authorities was deemed too incompatible with 
Roman supremacy to be allowed, ard had been taken away 
(John xviii. 31.)) The conduct of Pilate was weak and vacil- 
lating According to the third gospel, in his perplexity, he 


seized upon the mention of Galilee, and learning that Jesus 
was from that place, he sent Him before Herod, tetrarch of 
Galilee, and murderer of John the Baptist, who happened 
to be in Jerusalem at the time (Luke xxiii. 6.) This episode 
seems extraordinary in itself, and no mention is made of it 
in any of the other gospels. That Herod sent Jesus back 
was to be expected, for he had no jurisdiction whatever in 
the case 


jeing an educated and enlightened man, and knowing that 
Jesus was the innocent victim of bygotry, envy and hate, 
Pilate nevertheless yielded to the demand of the Jewish 
authorities and delivered Him over, not to them, as the 
fourth gospel is alone in saying (xix. 16), but to his own 
soldiers to be put to death; and He was put to death not in 
the way of the Jews, by stoning, but after the manner of the 
Romans, namely, by crucifixtion. The idea that Pilate tried 
and condemned Jesus and was wholly responsible for His 
death, has been fostered by the sentence in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “Suffered under Pontius Pilate,” which, however, is 
only a chronological statement, meaning under or during the 
rule or governorship of Pilate. Having the power and the 
right to save Jesus, and knowing that he ought to, Pilate 
failed to do so, and to this extent he may be justly held 
accountable for His death. 


And thus was the destruction of Jesus wrought; and 
even in this hour, as we see Him hanging from the cross 
upon the hill called Golgotha, we still hear His death cry, 
so human in its awful and pathetic woe, that human hearts 
continue to yearn and sob over it as coming from a divine 
heart: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me.” 


Though the Jewish people have been unable to recognize 
Jesus as the Christ, they have since come to fully realize that, 
through the selfish bigotry and intolerance of the so-called 
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leading men among them, the purest and loftiest character 
their race has ever produced was unjustly put to death. Who 
has not observed that hushed and mournful note, like the 
soughing of the wind through pine tops, which this feeling has 
caused to vibrate among them? !t could not be otherwise 





with a race as finely strung as the finest stringed instrument 
as their literature and history show them to be. They fee} 
as did Renan, also a disbeliever in the divinity of Jesus, 
finishing his life of Jesus: ‘“‘There never was but one Jesus 
and there never will be another.” 


Copyright Improvement. 


In the last “American Law Review” is printed an address, 
before the Maine State Bar Association, by Mr. Samuel J. 
Elder, of Boston, on what he styles “Our Archaic Copyright 
Laws.” Mr. Elder points out many directions in which he 
believes our present copyright statutes should be amended. 
The substitution of a single term of protection for the present 
double term would do away with the requirement of a second 
registration of title and deposit of copies, and with the re- 
sulting opportunities for unnecessary and delicate complica- 
tions between the author and his assignee. A longer period 
of protection, also, is favored. Mr. Edward Everett Hale has 
already outlived the copyright of some of his earlier works. 
James Russell Lowell’s first copyrights expired during his 


lifetime. The English method, Mr. Elder thinks, is vrefera- 


ble—namely, to grant protection during the life of the author 
and for seven years beyond, or for forty-two years from first 
publication—whichever is the longer term. 

A simplification of registration and deposit in the case 
of newspapers is advocated, and the protection, which should 
be secured by the fact of publication alone, “ought to be tem- 
porarily extended beyond the mere language in which ‘he 


news is stated.” As great expense is incurred by the press 


associations and individual papers in procuring news, “the 
news itself, the facts stated, should be protected, and : 
merely the literary vehicle in which it is conveyed”; but only 
for a brief period of time. Improved legislation taking into 
account the natural differentiation between books an! plays 
is advocated; and the penal clauses for unlawful represeata- 
tion are deprecated and ascribed to the influence of the “the- 
atrical trust.” The general lack of harmony in the provisicne« 
of the statutes as to infringement and the penalties imposed 
are dwelt upon, and it is insisted that “the whole system and 
in the light of its interpretation by the courts, calls for re 
vision.” 

Mr. Elder has concerned himself mainly, however. with 
the statutory formal‘ties upon exact compliance with which 
copyright protection rests. Hy traces the development of our 
laws from the English act of Queen Anne (1709) through 
the copyright legislation of the original States and the various 
Federal enactments to date, showing how the formalites of 
registration of title, deposit of copies, and printing of copv- 
right notice have become conditions precedent to obta‘ning 
and maintaining the copyright; and he inveighs agains: these 
provisions as “so many traps for the feet of the unwary.” 
Notable examples are given of cases involving the loss of ccpy- 
right protection under the decisions of the courts, by reason 
of failure to comply exactly with the statutes. 

Thus, the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” lost copy- 
right because it could not be proved that copies of the “At- 
lantic Monthly,” in which it first appeared were duly de- 
posited. The copies of Gottsberger’s expensive edition of 
“Eber’s Gallery” (sold at about sixty dollars) were detained 
in the express office until the express charge cou'd be col- 


lected, and hence not delivered at the Library of Congr 

within the statutory time, and this delay led to the loss of 1 

copyright. The misprinting of the year date by a single 
year in the notice of copyright has been held to invalidat 
the right. The printing of Mrs. Stowe’s “The Minister's 
Wooing,” with a notice of copyright in the author’s nam 
before the last chapters of the book appeared in a number of 
the “Atlantic Monthly” bearing notice of copyright in t'x 
name of the publishers, was held to constitute a variances 
which created a fatal defect. On the other hand, “The Pro 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” having been brought to com- 
pletion in the “Atlantic Monthly,” which contained a notice 
of copyright in the name of the publishers, subsequent publi- 
cation of the work with a notice of copyright in the name of 
the author was held to be equally fatal. In effect, an author 
may be entirely at the mercy of a mailing clerk ia some 
publisher’s office, while the failure of a shipping clerk to see 
that the copies of the book go seasonably forward to Wash 
ington may destroy a publishing right of great value. “It 
is absurd and wicked,’ Mr. Elder exclaims, “that a slip 
of a clerk or binder, or a mistake of the author, pub!isher, or 
printer should utterly destroy all copyright protection!” 

The additional prerequisite that books copyrightecé must 
be “printed from type set within the limits of the United 
States, or from plates made therefrom,” was inserted in the 
International Copyright bill because it could not be »vassed 
without this proviso. The agitation for international copy- 
right had continued fifty years without success, anu it was 
thought best by nearly all friends of the cause to yield the 
point rather than lose the measure. Mr. Elder acknowledges 
that much severe criticism has been visited upon this part 
of the act. He states, for example, that a recent publication 
which had been set up and printed in England entailed an 
expense of upwards of $40,000 for resetting and electrotyping 
in this country. “The American market, however, is so vast 
and so profitable that the expense is not prohibitive,” and it 
is now, at all events, Mr. Elder concludes, “too late to con- 
sider any change in that branch of the statute.” 

His conclusions may be thus summarized: That there is 
need of revision and simplification of the law of literary and 
artistic property; that as it is the securing of an existing 
right, and not the creating of a new one, for which the 
law makes provision, it showd liberally protect and not fetter, 
hamper, or by possibility defeat the right. “The basis on 
which our copyright provisions rest is erroneous. It being 
true that the author’s right of property results from his labor, 
genius, and ingenuity, and that protection was intended to be 
secured to him because of his dedication of his work to the 
public, there is no reason why the security itself should be 
imperilled by a variety of technicalities, or why the value of 
the work should be frittered away in litigation or questions 
which have nothing to do with the real work of ownership.” 
Finally, Mr. Elder contends that “the law requires adaptation 
to modern conditions. It is no longer possible to summarize 
it in a few sections, covering everything copypightable. It 
should be revised so that protection to the honest literary 


worker, artist, or designer shall be simple and certain.’”— 
New York “Post.” 
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The Writ ot Injunction as a Governmental Agency. 


By John N, Jewett. (Concluded.) 


It is with courts of general jurisdiction in matters judicial 
their nature and consequences, that the question of the 


ghtful or wrongful use of the writ of injunction is spe- 


We must not judge of the character and qualities of the 
t by special uses or abuses of it. The administration of 
governmental powers, judicial as well as legislative and 
ecutive, is, and necessarily must be, committed to indi- 
luals and the great want of the world in all ages may not 
fully answered in the selection. Perfect laws and perfect 
ministration of laws cannot be expected so long as it re- 
iins an admitted fact that humanity itself, even in the 
atest and best development of it, is tainted with imperfec- 
on Discrimination between the judicial power and the 
administration of it is therefore imperative. The power is 
one thing, the administration of it is another thing. The admin- 
istrator of a power, who (will, under conditions calling for its 
f exercise refuse to exercise it, is either a coward or incapable of 
comprehending the exigencies of the situation, and, in either 
case, is unfit for the place he holds. Courage is not rashness, 
nor is independence, in a civil sense, freedom from responsi- 
ity. Timidity—another name for imbecility—shuns all oc- 
casions for positive action, and in cases of emergency, lies 
down in a state of bewilderment, and, like Abbot Ambrose, 
exhibits to all observers either “an important air of help- 
lessness, or a helpless air of importance,’ whichever phraseo- 

logy may best befit an entanglement of mental capacities. 
: The writ of injunction has always been a governmental 
process. It has been called a “prerogative writ,” that is, a 
writ issuing from and authorized by the sovereign power. It 
is such to-day, or it is nothing. The name is appropriate, and 
must ever remain so, until the writ itself is abolished or 
stripped of its capacities as a remedial agency in the adminis- 

trarion of the judicial authority. 


The writ is also called an “extraordinary writ,” which 


would seem to import tnat it was to be resorted to only on 
occasions of emergency. This quality of the writ has been 
long since ignored by the practice of courts, and can only 


be considered as a reminiscence of the past, or as a measure- 
ment of its ancient opportunities for usefulness. Every one 
familiar with judicial administration knows that, to-day, in- 
junctional writs have a common use, if not a purchasable 


value. Whether this frequency of use is an abuse of the 
writ or not, it is not now important to consider; for the abuse 
of the writ cannot affect the question of the propriety of its 


when the extraordinary conditions which demand it have 

fac’ arisen 

The control of the writ of injunction falls naturally to 

judicial department, for the granting of it involves the 
antecedent determination of questions purely judicial, and, 
sometimes, of the highest importance. In the great majority 
of cases, it is a writ of restraint; but, in proper cases, it is 


; aiso a writ of restoration. As its name implies, it may for- 
1 or command the doing of an act. In either form, its ten- 
é; dency is conservative and remedial. Government, without 
such a power lodged somewhere, would be incomplete in one 
of its most essential functions. The limitations of its use- 
ness cannot be fixed by rigid rules, and for the reason that 
ho judge, or court, or man, in his best development, can 


foretell the contingencies and complications of the future, 
ich may demand the free and full exercise of its preserva- 
ve and remedial power. 


tix 





1 recently reported case a presumably learned judge, 
after very convincing argument, and a clear announcement 
of wn opinion, concluded by saying: “But not finding 
any a icated case establishing this view of the law, I do 

authorized to adopt it, reasonable as it seems to me.” 

H | it ever become competent for a court or judge to de- 
ng before books had been written? 

theless, I venture to assert that there is not and 

e any safer depository of the power to issue and 

operation of the writ of injunction than the judi- 

It should be and it must be controlled some- 

order that it may be available for legitimate pur- 

é Oo any power or process, however insignificant, which 

The objection of liability to abuse would apply 

to any power or process, however insignificant, which 

overnment can rightly claim, and then the ulti- 

ernative would be, no government at all. Dancing 

ons may sit on artificial walls and make grimaces and 

ate against the exercise of any power in particular 

es it even if their grotesque attitudes could be held to 

a misuse or abuse of the power, the shaft should 

regarded as aimed at the administrator of the 

power and not at the power itself; for the issuance of the 

not a matter of right, but is, as well as the scope of it, 

vholly in the judicial discretion of the judge or court to 

ication for it is made. 





In the best uses of the writ, the occasions for its em- 
ployment are imperative and emergent, and the preservation 


of rights, as they stand, by judicial action, is the paramount 
consideration. The principle upon which the writ of injunc- 
tion should be issued never changes—the conditions under 
which it may be invoked, are as variable as the wilful or 


symptomatic vagaries of human nature. A one-sided view of a 
social question or of a governmental complication inevit- 
ably leads to criticism and, possibly denunciation of the power 
which dominates it. The whistling of the inconstant wind 
may leave mournful and suggestive echoes; but the echoes are 
harmless reverberations and so are the spiteful lamentations 
over disappointed hopes. The force of the air in motion may 
destroy many fanciful castles erected in exposed locations. 
If we have only an imaginary constitutional shanty, erected 
upon the ruins of British domination the structure may be 
swept away by any transient breeze which is permitted to 
gather force without interruption. Is our national or State 
eaifice of this quality? 

Looking back over the records, which history has pre- 


served, and accepting their teachings as a guide for the deter- 
m on of questions of governmental policy, we tind many 


es of personal refations, due, in great measure, to new 
developments along lines which are crowded with opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of human ingenuity, in matters private 
as well as public. Many of the civil disturbances experienced 
may be set down as the product of periods of transition. Time 
is required for adaptation and restoration of the necessary 
equilibrium. It may be that the age of material and scientific 
progress is to-day in its infancy, and that the past fifty years 
are nothing more than the ante-room to the grand hall of ex- 
hibition which the present century will open to the world. 
Would you close or contract the door to that exhibition or 
compel a progression which is limited to the sluggish capaci- 
ties of the least enlightened, but still the great mass of what 
is called intelligent citizenship? 
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In answering this question, do not tie your. car of ob- 
servation in the midst of the lower strata, where the dis- 
turbances which the transition naturally and necessarily pro- 
duces, originate; at the same time, it will not do to overlook 
it. The masses move, it is true; but like glaciers, they move 
slowly and reluctantly, and only as they are pressed by forces 
which dominate them. Changes are accepted gradually, as en- 
forced necessities; accommodation to new conditions is dif- 
ficult, and attended, possibly, with individual loss, or at least 
with individual uncertainty: jealousies and suspicions arise 
under such circumstances. The little flame grows into a con- 
fiagration, and present accommodation seems impossible. The 
disaffection spreads until the momentum power, rather than 
the initial, becomes the most important. Organization adds 
numbers and weight and ponderousness; it also adds reck- 
lessness and individual irresponsibility. The mass becomes 
a mob around which gather all the idle and vicious—the hang 
ers on of every community. Leadership in such conditions is 
always more or Jess defined. There is a head even, to combine 
lawlessness. A Barnaby Rudge could lead a riot, and by his 
reckless folly better command the forces of destruction than 
could Lord George Howard, who, out of his charitable 
sympathies, had made the raging storm a possibility. In 
modern times a disagreement in its beginning embracing 
only a few, develops into a public calamity, out of which 
destruction of property, derangement of public and private 
business, desolation and pauperism, rioting and murders 
come as anticipated results. It is a strike with its acces- 
ories and consequences, too often realized to admit of the 
suggestion that they are merely incidental or out of the range 
of actual calculation. 


But the modern strike is not, as was the former mob, 
the sudden and spontaneous outgrowth of a single exciting 
cause. In the latter case the leadership was the result of 
individual daring, exhibited at the moment and on the 
ground; in the former it is a matter of pre-arrangement and 
deliberate appointment; it grows out of an organized gov- 
ernmental association, with its constitution of principles, sub- 
versive, in their purposes and consequences, of the personal 
independence of its members, and directly antagonizing the 
principles of the civil government within the boundaries of 
which the organization is made. It is offensively and openly 
active in its dictations, not only to its members, but to all 
interests with which it comes in contact. It is, and claims 
to be, an imperium in imperio, in the most vexatious and de- 
moralizing signification of that phrase. The force of this 
statement is not broken, nor its appriateness modified by 
any suggestion, whether true or false, that other forces, as- 
sumed to be antagonistic, have been organized for purposes 
of oppression. Two wrongs do not make a right! The as- 
serted fact, however, at this time, is without confirmatory 
evidence. 


There are but two parties contemplated under our form 
of government, viz.: the government itself, as a controlling 
force, and the individual citizen, and subject to such reason- 
able and necessary restraints as government is authorized to 
impose for the public good, the citizen is free and independ- 





ent. Civil government does not impose submission to, a1 
therefore cannot defend any voluntary organization of 
citizens, which, usurping the powers of government, in a 
wise, tends to the deprivation of the individual rights of t! 
citizen, which the government guarantees 


It is too late now to discuss the subject of labor strikes 
and their methods on exclusively original principles. T! 
courts of this country, both state and federal, have alread 
settled many and, possibly, some of the most practical ques 
tions, which have grown out of 


them, and, with few exce] 
tions, without much dissent from the general propositio: 
that the organizations referred to must not be permitted 
reach out for the control or abridgment of the rights of 
the individual. If the effort to do this, by whatever mean 
or however disguised, is persisted in, the courts will be com 
pelled, as they might have done heretofore, to examine mor: 
particularily into the foundation upon which labor organiza- 
tions rest, and the result cannot fall short of honest, intel] 
gent judicial condemnation. An imperium in imperio cannot 
exist and both survive, any more that the United States 
could exist “half free and half slave.’ The leaders of the 
labor unions of to-day hold, or claim to hold, under absolut 
control, and as the result of organization, the free (is it free?) 
labor of the country in combinations of which they are the 
representative and the potential heads, with the right to 
stigmatize, oppress and subjugate whatever of the spirit of 
independent manhood there may be in the great body of work- 
ing men. A more abject condition of slavery was never 
illustrated or conceived! And it has always been a matter 
of astonishment to me, reared as I was in a community 
where labor was a first necessity of living, and participating 
in the fatigues and results of that labor, that the spirit of 
independent manhood has deserted or ever could so far de- 
sert the great body of absolutely free laboring men, as to 
leave them the simple tools of an enslaving combination, and 
willing contributors to the support of an oligarchy, which 
disposes of their services and their means of self-support and 
progress, at its arbitrary will and pleasure. I must still be- 
lieve, although with some misgivisg, that the great body of 
the intelligent laborers of this country would be glad to be 
relieved from the grasp of the octopus of labor combinations, 
into which they have been enticed, and which is crippling 
their capacities, and, by abridging their rights, is rapidly 
sinking them to lower instead of elevating them to higher 
places in the scale of personal independence. 


The phrase, “Government by Injunction,” has crept into 
public notoriety through the mouthings of political dema- 
gogues and ambitious disorganizers. As thus introduced it 
was never intended to express an honest and reasonable judg- 
ment of the necessities and capacities of the writ of injunc- 
tion, but rather as a phrase of censure and contempt. It 
may not be known, certainly it is not to me, who was the 
inventor of the phrase “Government by Injunction,” with the 
sinister meaning engraved upon and made a part of it; but if 
when discovered, his friends shall propose to build a monu- 
ment to his memory, the proper and only appropriate place 
for its erection would be—the Graveyard of Anarchy. 
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A special use of the writ, in a particular case, antagonized 
certain conceived opinions (how conceived is immaterial), and 
resulted in a controversy over the distribution of judicial 
powers between the several judicia) agencies of government, 
and, especially, a controversy between civil and criminal jur- 
isdiction, such as centuries ago threatened the stability of 
English jurisprudence by a multiplicity of contentions be- 
tween courts of law and courts of chancery. It never was 
doubted, however, that the writ of injunction belonged to and 
was in the special control of the chancery court. It is not a 
matter of the slightest importance whether jurisdiction over 
the incidents of a labor strike is vested in a civil or a crim- 
nal court, or whether that jurisdiction in respect to certain 
ietermined features of it is divided between the two, pro- 

ded the best results in the interest 
lished. Te 
alue. But it must be remembered that the whole judicial 


ff the public are accom- 
hnicalities in such cases determine nothing of 


ower of prevention is vested in courts of chancery. 





As the phrase, “Government by Injunction,’ was one of 

e legacies of a labor strike which, from a small beginning 

nd throug! ibor organizations, grew into monstrous and 

eatenil proportions, and as that beginning was simply 

lisagreement as to the wages of labor of very timited ex- 

a fev is respecting such disagreements may be ap- 
pria 

A disagreement between an emplover and a p on seek- 

I t, aS to the com} ation the itter shi re 

é " greement which the law cannot interfere with 

» long as the right of independent judgment in respect to 

ters of purely private concern is preserved and rights of 

perty are respected. The law cannot compel a service, 

1 therefore cannot fix a price at which a ry must be 

epted or rendered. The law cannot interfere until a con- 

t for I e has been entered into, and when made, it 


not be pecifically enforced because of the personal inde- 


dence of the individual citizen. If relations between gov- 





iment and voluntary associations could be considered in 
connection, it might be suggested that aggregations, 
le adding momentum force, do not add to original and 
ependent right Neither a right nor a wrong is deter- 
ned by t numbers of its advocate Such aggregations, 
wever, naturally tend towards breaches of the public peace, 
1 in their external developments generally involve the ex- 
ve rather than the judicial power. This means active 
actual f e, varying in quality and extent from that 
h is necessary to quell unruly and threatening assem- 
’ » tl which may be required to suppress an insur- 
on or overcome armed rebellion 

Concede a this. and where do we land? 4 mob, a riot 
rection, a rebellion, each ard all of them, openly an 
function of government. They stand in de 
itions and of the laws which legislation has 

rhey nee he ex¢ ' authority, whi 

ally charged with the duty of keeping the public peace 
open conflict with the duty of the courts to pro 
olate the rights of persor and of property as well 
O § 1 the public interests Is it to be considered a 
vernmental impossibility that in some of its 
ion should arise in all of the three depart- 
of government, the powers of each to be exercised in 
own appropriate way, in a condition of things involving 
h varied rights and interests? Is concurrent jurisdiction 


law and equity a novelty and an innovation? Will any 
in say that any available governmental force, wherever 
zed, and its methods of procedure must remain in obscura- 
nm, because some other governmental force, by other meth- 

may possibly deal with some parts of the situation and 
tore tranquillity, no matter at what expense? Must a 
rong man withhold his saving assistance, because he sees 
it another may attempt or is striving to rescue the victim 


‘ 











of an inundation? But can the judicial power by injunction 
deal effectively with such a situation? Experience has de- 
termined the answer to the question and the result is history. 
The memorable strike of 1894 involved more conspicu- 
ously than any other the possibilities of the judicial author- 
ity and of the writ of injunction. Eugene V. Debs, a man 
of political prominence in the State of Indiana, and, however 
erratic, generally credited with a large degree of intelligence 
information, and with all the honesty which was con- 
ent with his position, stood at the head of the striking 
fraternities of the country. The Circuit Court of the United 
sitting in Chicago, upon the application of parties 
sted, enjoined him and his associates and, inferentially, 
body of strikers from further prosection of the strike. 
not pretending to give the wording of the writ.) The 
ons then existing threatened the industrial interests 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 


e country. 
id been destroyed and many millions more were in 

It was a development, in its legitimate conse- 

of the theories upon which the striking combina- 

s were organized, and Debs was a witness on behalf of 
1d his associates, and of the combinations which 


} 


i him. His testimony is reported in the case, 64 


Reporter, and at page 759, this appears as part of 
nderstood that a strike is war; not necessarily a 
and bullets, but a war in the sense that it is a 
veen two contending interests or classes of in- 
There is more or less of strategy, too, in war, and 
issued 


necessary to our operations. Orders were 


questions were answered, and our men 


were kept 
m here. As soon as the employes found that we 

ted and taken from the scene of action, they be- 

oralized, and that ended the strike. It was not 

ers that ended the strike; it was not the old brother- 

it ended the strike; it was simply the United States 

( that ended the strike. Our men were in a position 
ver would have been shaken under any circumstances, 

id been permitted to remain in the field among them. 


O1 e were taken from the scene of action and restrained 


ling telegrams or issuing orders or answering ques- 
minions of the corporations would be put to 
* Our headquarters were temporarily demoral- 
abandoned, and we could not answer any mes- 
The men went back to work and the ranks were 
and the strike was broken up, * * * * not by the 
not by any other power, but simply and solely by 
of the United States Court in restraining us from 
ng our duty as officers and representatives of our 
extract I take as a truthful statement of the govern- 
ree of the writ of injunction under extreme condi- 


It comes from a source which was and must be re- 


LTOL 


as representative of a class of leade! 


s, who, with 
wing. are in combination, as a matter of fact, 
rtain other interests which government must recog- 
protect. 

litions existing in such combinations compel a fur- 

gestion. It involves the floating accusations urged 
un‘ons or their representatives, against legalized or- 

ons. assumed to be adverse to them As an illustra- 


Labor unions object to what is called “black listing, 
they plaster the back and front of every wage-worker, 

us y prefer to call themselves, who refuses to surrender 
s independence, as a man, and to affiliate with them, with 
the word “scab,” as a term of reproach, and which, as used 
labor combinations, tends directly to the humiliation of all 
ndent labor and the enslavement of all laborers to the 
whims and caprices (call them sympathies, if you please), 
of the governing body of managers. Labor and laborers are 
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thus sought to be manipulated and disposed of as an aggre- 
gated commodity to be detached in parts, as required, from 
a conglomerate mass solidfied into a single body, for the pur- 
poses of aggressive force, and moving with a momentum con- 
fidently relied upon to overcome all opposition, even to the 
extent of subordinating to itself all the rights, privileges, and 
personal qualities of the individual wage-worker. Can a sys- 
tem of enslavement more abject in its theories of control and 
management be conceived of? Every man, in this country, 
is or ought to be a lover of liberty in his own person; but he 
is a fool or a knave, a plotter and at heart a villain, who by 
combination or otherwise will seek to deprive others of the 
rights which he demands for himself. There is palpable in- 
cons‘stency and antagonism between such organizations and 
the principles of civil and individual liberty. 

As already stated, the phrase, “Government by injunc- 
tion,” was a legacy of the Debs case. It was intended as a 
challenge and a defiance to the courts. The decision in that 
case and the results of it, were like a lightning flash, which 
cleared the atmosphere, but left fossilated antiquaries and 
ambitious agitators in a state of hysterical bewilderment, too 
exhausting for clearness or uniformity of judgment; and it is 
amusing to read, to-day, the symposium of opinions, published 
in a Chicago newspaper of September 19, 1897, shortly after 
the Debs case was finally decided in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Leaving my own contribution to 
that symposium, as wholly unimportant, there were twenty- 
nine contributors, composed of judges, lawyers, university pro 
fessors and politicians, each holding a place before the public, 
which, if deserved, entitled him to be classed with intelligent 
and educated men; but, on the whole, it was a symposium 
of angularities, impossible of reconciliation. Some of the con- 
tributions were made up of abuses of courts and classes; some 
hinged on politics; some condemned federal jurisdiction and 
interference. Others called the decision an act of unsurpa- 
tion of criminal powers by a court of chancery, and could see 
no difference between a proceeding for contempt and a prose- 
cution for a crime. Others said that a court of chancery 
could not enjoin a trespass, much less the commission of 
a felony or a misdemeanor. As a whole, it was a conglom- 
eration without harmony, a rough, raw, crude exhibition of 
individual character and individual theories. It was a clear 
demonstration of a necessity for a controlling authority in 
the settlement of governmental questions, to which submis- 
sion is a positive duty. War, pestilence and famine could 
be easily anticipated if the several discordant ideas should 
be actively pressed into the open field of conflict for vindica- 
tion. And yet scarcely one of the zealous contributors, in 
his zeal for an idea, stopped to consider for a moment the 
real functions of government. 

The contributions showed other things, which are of im- 
portance, namely: that few men, no matter of what rank or 
standing, ordinarily consider but one side of a governmental 
question, and, also how much easier it is to be controlled by 
emotional influences than by reasoning from substantial 
principles of general application, when the duties and powers 
of government are involved. One judge, in high position, 
gave as his reason, that a court of equity could not enjoin the 
commission of a trespass. It is not true. Another said that 
the court could not enjoin the commission of a crime. As a 
broad and open proposition, this is not true. Another said 
that prosecution for a contempt was a prosecution for a crim- 
inal offense, which must be tried by a jury. The whole his- 
tory of the subject condemns the statement, and an honest 
man with a reasonable amount of legal education, should 
know it. One of the contributors’ as a special illustration, 
stated that a court could not enjoin the publication of a libel; 
and this is true. But why is it true? The reason is, that in 
substantially the same language, it is provided in all our con- 
stitutions of government, that—“Every person may freely 














for the abuse of that liberty.” If this constitutional privilege 
were withdrawn, what reason would there be against the 
granting of an injunction to restrain the publication of a 
libel? In such a case an action for damages and a criminal 
indictment are obviously incomplete remedies. Such as they 
are, they follow the commission of the act; by restraining 
the act, the personal injury would be avoided and the com- 
mission of a crime prevented. Is it any objection to the writ 
of injunction that in preventing a private wrong it also pre- 
vents the commission of a crime? The difference between 
restraining the prosecution for a criminal offense and the 
prevention of the crime itself, is very apparent. It is pointed 
out in the case of Arbuckle v. Blackburn, Federal Reporter 
for April 8, 1902. 

In cases like the Debs case the contention has been, not 
that the remedy did not lie within the jurisdiction of the 
judicial department, and, therefore, could not be put in opera- 
tion by the courts; but that courts of chancery, as a branch 
of the judicial department, in taking cognizance of them were 
usurping a jurisdiction which was exclusively confined to the 
criminal and law sides of the courts. A greater mistake was 
never made by men who could claim to be unprejudiced, in- 
telligent and honest. Cases may arise, cases do arise, in 
which all the three jurisdictions may be and are legitimately 
involved. 

A simple example may illustrate this: With the consent 
of the public authorities, I have planted in a part of a pub- 
lic street left for ornamental purposes, a shade tree, which, 
in the course of years and with care on my part, has grown 
into fair proportions, and is an ornament and a protection 
to my grounds in front of which it was planted. It is neither 
a nuisance nor an obstruction to the public uses of the street, 
but is principally useful and valuable to me and my premises. 
Some vagabond, in a spirit of ill will towards everything and 
everybody, proposes to cut down that tree, and, being ad- 
vised of the threat and having evidence of the purpose, I ap- 
ply to a court of chancery to enjoin the carrying out of that 
purpose. Is there any reason why the injunction should not 
be granted? Suppose the writ is issued and served, and after 
that the vagabond, still persistent in his purpose, cuts down 
the tree? How does he then stand before the law and 
in respect to the order of the court? On the very face of the 
transaction, he is liable to criminal prosecution for malicious 
mischief, or whatever other name the offense may bear, to 
an action at law for the damages he has occasioned to my 
property; and will any one say that this is all, and that his 
act under the condition supposed involves no further liability? 
Has the court that granted the injunction nothing further 
to say or to do? Is the contempt expunged or merged by the 
doing of the very thing which was enjoined, and because the 
doing of the th'ng involved consequences of a civil or criminal 
nature in addition to the violation of the order of injunction? 
I will leave you to answer the question, with the single sug- 
gestion that the civil and criminal consequences of the act 
are wholly and absolutely outside of and in no wise dependent 
upon the injunctional order of the court. You might as well 
say that a burglar, who in the prosecution of his purposes 
murders the occupants of the house and then sets it on fire, 
was purged of all his other offenses, because all were merged 
in the greater one of murder, and if he was acquitted of the 
murder he should go scot free. 


I have already said it is not true that a court of chan- 
cery cannot and will not enjoin a trespass. It has always 
been and is to-day the practice of courts to enjoin where the 
person charged with the purpose is insolvent and unable to 
answer in damages for the consequences of his proposed ac- 
tion. In such a case it is the trespass and not the insolvency 
of the trespasser that is enjoined. But assuming this to be 
so, how many are there in the ranks of criminals or of strik- 
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ers, who can be considered financially responsible for the 
immediate pecuniary loss naturally arising out of their con- 
templated raids upon private ownership and private or pub- 
lic rights? The answer to this question settles the authority 
of the court to issue the writ of injunction even though the 
proposed invasion amounted to a trespass only. 

Some one, however, might say that the injunction, if 
granted, will be of no avail; in some, possibly, many cases, 
this might prove to be true; but can the court assume this 
as an excuse for non-action? Will it linger over a distrust of 
the efficiency of its own order as a reason for not making it? 
(he possible failure of an order or judgment of a court is no 
basis upon which to estimate the obligation of the court to 
make it. The only question, in such cases, is the question 
of jurisdiction. For the results of its orders or judgments 
the court is not responsible. It may, and if the facts justify 
t, it must, enter a judgment for millions of dollars, although 

may know that the defendant is a pauper. The only ques- 
tion for a court to decide is, what is right under the law as 
between the parties before it, over whom it has jurisdiction 
for determining the special question or the special contro- 
versy. But as to the effective force of the writ of injunction 
is @ preventative of an invasion of private rights, accom- 
panied with public disturbances and the commission of crimes 
ranging through the whole catalogue of offenses known to 
ommon and statutory law, there are now numerous illustra- 
tions of which no well informed citizen, and especially no 
man who may justly claim to be a lawyer, can be ignorant: 
and it is no disparagement of the writ of injunction that it 
has prevented or obstructed the commission of crimes. This 
fact, and it is a fact, ought to be reckoned amongst the rea- 
sons for its highest commendation, and in this respect the 
Debs case is a conspicuous and enduring monument to its 
eneficence and its efficiency. 

Put the results of the writ of injunction in the Debs case 
n contrast with the results of executive interference in the 
onflict provoked at Hazelton by labor combinations, and 
then say, if you can, either as a citizen, a politician, a lawyer 
ir a judge, but always as an honest man, that such disturb- 
ances of civil and social relations, threatening to private 
rights and private property, are best left, or should be left to 
forcible suppression by the executive authority, and that the 
preventative power of the judicial department of government 
cannot and should not be exercised in such cases. Pile up 
humanity, if you will, to be shot down like mad dogs, under 
necessary and authoritative direction of the executive power; 

do not forget, that the authoritative injunctional writ of 
e judicial power may avoid such a dire necessity. Let the 
mob, the outgrowth of labor combination, go on. and in the 
recklessness of its development lay waste the industries of 


the 


country, disorganize all business arrangements, subju- 
gate and reduce to submission a1! the personal independence 
f the great army of laboring men through means and in- 
Sstrumentalities which civil government cannot recognize and 
remain a government; and when the conquest is complete and 
vernment is shorn of all its powers of resistance, then say, 
you can, that criminal jurisdiction will afford an adequate 
relief. Such a programme begins at the wrong end of the prob- 


if 
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em of civil government, viz.: by ignoring one of its special 


obligations and the instrumentalities it has provided. The 
writ of injunction always was, and it must always remain, a 
governmental process. It is, and always has been, a process 


f restraint. It can never be less than this until it ceases 
what, in the distribution of governmental powers, it 
esigned to be—a protection to the rights of personal 
vy, of personal property, and, also, a vindicator of pub- 

rights. All good citizenship comes within its control 
idicial process. All bad citizenship should be made 

the potency of its restraining influence; for thereby 

yer relations of government to its citizens, or subjects, 

the proper relations of the citizens, or subjects, to each 
be established and preserved. 

the men who use the phrase “Government by Injunc- 
as an expresison of contempt and in derision of gov- 

ental powers lodged in the judicial department, I can 
sonally have no patience, and for the reason that they 
not respect the essential powers of government, upon the 
exercise of which the essential rights and liberties 
people are dependent. 
osophize over, sympathize with, christianize and civ- 
you can, that mass of human weaknesses, which every- 
omposes the body of citizenship; use all appropriate 
uns, at public expense, to improve their condition and to 
ite that condition to a higher level, gradually and with- 
stroying it; but do not forget that the men who or- 
gal it for aggressive purposes are trying to aggrandize 
ves by an upheaval of the social and civil relations, 
experience of centuries has pronounced beneficent 
as well as necessary, and to establish in place of our gov- 
defective in its administration though it may be 

a government in which ignorance, stupidity and superstition, 

é ned under cunning and tactful leadership, will be the 

controlling forces. There is as much of honesty and human- 

1e highest as there is in the lower or lowest grades 

of s il life. There is more; otherwise, all systems of edu- 
are failures, and humanity should be left to drift 

wards into ignorance and barbarism. And yet it is 
ignorance, stupidity and barbarism, or rather, perhaps, a com- 


bination of them, under special leadership, and massed to- 
eether as an aggressive force through labor combinations, 
that are seeking to dominate the essential industries and 
enterprises of the nation. Socialists and anarchists may 


pr 1im against this view of the present governmental situ- 
ation: but the fact remains undisturbed. It is a legacy of 
Turn the roots to the surface and the tree is 
everse the order of civil control and civil govern- 
such, is destroyed. In saying this I do not mean 
government may neglect or fail in its protection 
of | or any of the rights or liberties which are guaranteed 
ts constituents, however they may be designated. In 
matters pertaining to civil society and civil governmest sym- 
hy can never be recognized as a controlling force. The 
of injunction as a governmental process, belonging ex- 
ively to the judicial department, is a writ of justice for 
all. and not a writ of sympathy for any, and to execute 
stice is the highest office of civil government. 
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Outlawry. 


By Wyatt Paine. 


Outlawry was the punishment inflicted on a person for 
a contempt in refusing to be amendable to the justice of that 
court which had lawful authority to call him before it (Ba- 
con’s Abr. [1832], vol. 6, p. 46). The effect of this process, 
in the happy days of old, was very like a Circean charm—ex- 
cept that law and not love was the potent factor in the trans- 
formation. An attorney’s clerk muttered a mess of jargon, 
called a notice, in some office or public house in London, and 
hey! presto! a wolf’s head was planted upon the shoulders of 
the felon outlaw, in place of the one provided for him by a 
beneficent Providence. Not only were his goods, chattels and 
profits of lands forfeit, but it was lawful, nay laudable, for 
anyone to kill him. And for every head of an outlaw so 
killed and brought to the chief place of the county or of the 
franchise, the lucky sportsman received a reward of a demi- 
mark for his prowess. For “from thenceforward’—that is, 
from the date of the mystic transformation—says the Mir- 
ror of Justice (Mirror of Justice, chap. 4, sec. 4),) “the out- 
law is holden for a wolf, and is called a wolf’s head because 
the wolf is a beast hated of all 
anyone to kill him.” 


people, so it is lawful for 


But it was absolutely necessary for the gallant hunter 
of those days to be quite sure that all formalities requisited 
for the transformation had been duly complied with, or the 
consequences might be very awkward for the worthy sports- 
man himself. For imperfect outlawries, like curses or chick- 
ens, were apt to come home to roost. Thus when Jolin Wilkes 
was in Paris, an attorney’s clerk performed this metamor- 
prosis upon his head by pronouncing the magical words at a 
public house called the Three Tuns, in Brook street, Hol- 


born. But alas! the discovery was subsequently made that 


one of the words essential to the formulary was either wanting 
or displaced, the immediate effect of this discovery being to 
make the lupine presentment vanish and replace upon the 
shoulders of the blasphemer his natural head, such as may be 
seen in Hogarth’s print of it. 

An ancedote given us by Selden in his Table Talk (title 
“Law;”’ see also Bethan, vol. 1, p. 513) may serve very well 
to illustrate the influence this mode of punishment, even in 
one of its milder forms, had over a man who was Otherwise 
beyond the jurisdiction of any British court. 
James I. 


In the reign of 
an English merchant had a demand upon the king 
of Spain which he could not get that monarch to satisfy 
The merchant had his action, and Selden 
who him to proceed to outlawry) 
to the sheriff to take his majesty 
and have his body before the justices of Westminster. His 
majesty was not to be found. 
made after 


already brought 
was his counsel, advised 
Writ after writ was sent 
Great outcry, aS was usual 
upon this in sundry alehouses. His 
majesty did not happen to be at any of the alehouses. H¢ 
was accordingly proclaimed an outlaw, and a wolf’s head in 
due form of law was clapped upon his shoulders (see also 
Bracton, L. 5, fol. 421), so that anybody that had a mind for 
it might lay hold of him and put him into jail—of course, 
always supposing that they could get him, which, to say the 
least of it, problematical. As it befell, however, his 
majesty at that time happened to have demands upon several 
merchants in London, for which demands, so long as he con- 
tinued under judgment of outlawry, he had no remedy. Up 
on this consideration his ambassador, Gondomar, submitted to 
the decree of the court and paid the money, whereupon the 
wolf’s head was automatically taken off the regal shoulders, 
and the king's head put in its place 


was him 


was 


The Disenfranchisement of the Negro---A Brief for 
the Defense. 


A strong brief for the defense in the disenfranchisement 


of the negro is offered by the Memphis “Commercial Appeal,” 
which says: 


“Excitable Northern people grow indignant over the pas- 
sage of laws by some of the Southern States to ‘disenfranchise’ 
the blacks. One would imagine from their tirades that every 
negro in the South was prevented by law from voting. What 
are the facts in the case? The only negroes—barring crim- 
inals—who are prevented from voting in any Southern State 
are those who can not read and write. 
hibit the illiterate negro from voting? 
it is. 
cut. 


Is it a wrong to pro- 
We hardly fancy that 
He can not vote in either Massachusetts or Connecti- 
So he is wronged as much in those States as he is in 
Mississippi, Louisiana or North Carolina. When paying his 
respect to the South the Northern critic assumes that the 
franchise is a natural right, but there is not a State in the 





Union that recognizes that assumption. 
North and South, 


In nearly all States 
10 man can vote unless he has registered 
in some States the citizen can not vote unless he has paid 
his poll tax, and even this requirement is not uniform, for 
when a man has reached a certain age he is relieved of the 
necessity of paying it. Thus in Tennessee some men hav‘ 
to pay their poll tax and some do not. In Vermont ‘those 
who have not obtained the approbation of the board of civil 
author'ty of the town in which they reside’ are excluded from 
the suffrage. In Wyoming those who cannot read the State 
Constitution are disfranchised. Can anyone, in view of these 
facts, honestly claim that Mississippi wrongs the negro by) 
imposing an educational qualification? Yet the only wrong 
done him is to exclude him from the suffrage if he is il- 
literate, just as Massachusetts, Connecticut and Wyoming do. 
Thus it will be seen that the ‘wrongs’ done the negro with 
reference to the ballot are entirely mythical.” 
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Great Trials 


In Fiction. 


(1I1.) 


The Last Sentence. ” 


Maxwell Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
(Courtesy of D. Appleto 


Copyright, 1893, by United 


The court was of a fair size and height; its bare walls 
ere painted of a dark slate color; the dimmed daylight, 
falling through dull-tinted window-panes, was further ob- 
ured by the heavy pillars of the outer colonnade, some gal- | 

es running athwart the tall windows on the inside and 
the iron bars across the 
windows, which were pro- 
tected and darkened yet 
more by wire netting out- 
side: the result was gloomy 
nd depressing in the ex- 
treme. The one bit of color, 
besides the royal arms on 
the canopy, the sheriff's uni- 
form and the liveries of the 
avelin men (now nearly ob- 
solete), was the scarlet of 
the judge’s robe, and that 
was emphasized by the 
snowy ermine and powdered 
peruke—yet even this color- 
ing was dimly seen in the 
dismal light. The Bar were 
black figures below the 
Bench, the solicitors and 
clerks were black, the report, 
ers were black in their place, 
and the jury were black in 
theirs The public were 
chiefly men, hence dark; the 
few women were dingy; the 
policemen were dark, tae 
warders dark; the witness- 
box was empty, but the 
prisoner in the dock——— 

Cynth‘a’s heart contracted 
at the sight of the shrinking 
figure on that shameful 
gaze of all those hard, criti- 
eminence, exposed to tne full 
cal, unfeeling eyes, some 
pitying, perchance, some ruf- 


= 


fianly, some merely curious; 
i t was a slight, bowed, grace- 
r ful figure, dark-clad, dark- 
a‘red—that of a young, 
ery young woman. 





“In the Heart of the Storm,” “The Reproach of Annesley.” 


n & Co., New York.) 


States Book Company. 


anopy: face, form, and presence all fully answering to the 
requirements of his costume. His clear-cut, clean- 
rven face was set in a thoughtful, even stern, composure; 
d sometimes at the papers before him, and sometimes 
at the prisoner, whose face was screened by her slender, work- 
roughened hands. Whenever 
he looked at the prisoner, 
his wife observed a faint, 
scarcely perceptible, change 
in his face, like the slight 
darkening of still water un- 
der a passing breeze; she 
also observed the nervous 
movements of his long fin- 
gers among the papers laid 
before him. 

She felt that she would 
have given the whole world 
not to have come, and at 
the same time no earthly 
power could have induced 
her to go until this drama 
was played out to the end. 
To see that young, young 
creature in the dock, even 
such an one as she herself 
had once been and their own 
Cissie now was, might well 
fill the judge with pain- 
ful and disquieting emotion. 
To try a woman for her life, 
to condemn a shringing, 
shuddering, utterly defence- 
less girl to death—what a 
task for a human-hearted 
man, with warm blood in his 
veins, and the memory of 
youthful joys and strong 
fatherly love in his heart! 

But what had brought 
that poor, pale child to such 
a pass? Was it only the 
weakness of tempted and 
unguarded youth? Yet what 
frailty, what temptation, 
what blighting, blinding, 
hopeless misery could so 


“NOT GUILTY, MY LORD!" 


She .ooxed up with pained 
nd strained sympathy at 
he judge—an imposing figure, exalted and alone beneath his 


(1) Cecil Marlowe, a young barister, while on a pleasure tour in Brit- 
ny meets a beautiful peasant girl, Renee Kerouac, whom he marries 
rtly through love and partly through gratitude because of her having 
irsed him through a fever. The marriage is kept a secret from his family, 
i he returns to England without her. Believing her to have perished in 

& burning church with their infant daughter Cic ly, he remarries. Renee, 

after her recovery from the effects of the accident, travels to England and 

1 meets Cecil at a skating party. He refuses to recognize her and that eve- 
; ning, wandering in the snow, she perishes outside his house. The child is 


‘ 


pervert a woman’s nature 
and quench the deep and 
maternal instinct as to make her turn upon her own 








wife of a workingman of the neighborhood, but wanders away 

Many years afterwards, when Sir Cecil Marlowe has been 
the bench, she is brought before him to be tried for infanticide. 
wife, Cynthia, a noble-minded woman devoted to her husband, 
uppens to be present in the court room. The other dramatis personae are 
Mr. Sykes Simeon for the prosecution, and Mr. Luscombe for the defense. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in presenting to our readers this magnifi- 


“ent word picture of a trial. Those who desire to further peruse one of the 
most interesting of contemporaneous novels will find it on sale at the pub- 
lishers at $1.50 cloth, 50 cents paper. 
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little living child and destroy it? Cynthia looked at the 
slender, shrinking figure with sick dismay; that young, soft 
thing had heard her baby’s cry with hate and cruelty, in 
place of pity and love. Or had her brain been turned for 
the time by misery and extreme anguish of travail? It was 
possible; possible, too, that she might now be awake to bitter 
sanity and remorse. The judge had written, and habitually 
spoke, with severity of such crimes as that imputed to her, 
and was never weary of blaming the sentimental weakness 
that spares such criminals. 

He had spoken to this effect in charging the grand 
jury the day before. Most of the jurors were acquainted 
with him; he had dined, lunched, shot and hunted with 
them at one time or another during his visits to Melton. 
Some of them had heard the strange and startling rumors 
lately circulated respecting a secret marriage and a lost child, 
extraordinary disclosures and painful family scens at Swan- 
bourne; these gentlemen were, therefore, rather scornful at 
hearing Sir Cecil Marlow on the solemnity of parental duty 
and rsponsibility. Yet where could one find a parent so 
theoretically cirtuous as the amiable Jean Jacques Rousseau? 

The indictment was soon over, yet not too soon for the 
judge’s disquiet to increase to a painful degree during its 
recital. 

The scene presented by a criminal court, though so 
new to Lady Marlowe, was familiar in all its details to her 
husband; they were types rather than individuals before him. 
He knew almost exactly what every witness would say, and 
the questions of counsel on either side were stereotyped in 
his brain by frequent repetition. He was an expert in 
reading the faces of criminals, he had studied so many; he 
could tell almost exactly what the bearing of any prisoner 
would be during trial, and how each would receive sentence. 
Familiar too, sickeningly famil'ar, was the peculiar surging 
of that pale sea of expectant human faces and the deadly 
heart-sickness that came over him while severe or capital 
sentence was being pronounced, though, being so young on 
the Bench, he had seldom given extreme sentence himself. 

But human nature is so infinite in its variety, and 
the most obvious] and familiar types are so dangerous to 
theorize upon, that he was sometimes surprised and startled. 
Last week, for instance, when, on sentencing a prisoner to 
penal servitude for life, a sudden heart-piercing shriek, like 
that of a wounded horse, rang through the court. And still, 
accurately as he could classify jurors after a careful scrutiny 
of their faces, he had now and then been astonished by an 
unexpected verdict. 

During his last circuit, in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence, a man had been acquitted of the manslaughter of h‘s 
wife. That type of prisoner stands in the dock at nearly 
every assize, an ordinary surly fellow, selfish, sensual, brutal, 
yet not vicious, even capable of kindness to any woman not 
legally his chattel and body-slave, like her whose unexpected 
succumbing to violence, such as she had endured almost daily 
for years, had placed him in such a nasty predicament. But 
that man went out of court scot-free. 

To-day Mr. Justice Marlowe studied the faces of the 
jurors with unusual interest, hoping that in this case they 
might be as impervious as that other jury to evidence which 
was too sadly clear to him; he had never before so strongly 
desired the acquittal of any prisoner, guilty or not guilty, as 
he desired that of the young woman now before him. 

She was neatly dressed in such garments as are worn 
by quiet women of all ranks, so that it was difficult to class 
her. Her splendid hair was bound in massive plaits about 
her bowed head, her face unseen beneath her quivering 
hands; she appeared so crushed by her double shame—that 
of the criminal in the dock, and that so especially painful to 
women even when vicious—that the indictment might have 
been no more than a confused, unintelligible buzzing in her 
pained ears. 
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The indictment being ended, she was called upon to 
plead guilty or not. She paused a moment; then she slowly 
raised her drooping head, straightened her shrinking figure 
glanced swiftly round at the pitiless, multitudinous gaze con- 
centrated upon her, and finally looked up full in the face 
of the judge. 

What was there in the full, deep gaze of her dark, black- 
fringed eyes, that the judge’s should fill with dread and dis. 
may at their encougter? They were piteous eyes, bewildered 
and sorrowful as a hunted animal’s or suffering child's, yet 
beautiful, clear, and young—so young that the judge seemed 
to see all his own youth in their shining depths, as in a 
wizard’s crystal or the ink-pool in the Hindoo lad’s hollow 
palm. His mother seemed to gaze upon him from those 
great dark, soft orbs, his boyish self and his favorite child. 
His own eyes dilated and grew sombre with smouldering fire; 
something in the prisoner’s name, hitherto unnoticed, struck 
him painfully. 

Her tall, erect figure was, though slight and youthful! 
not wanting in dignity, and there was something un-English 
in its graceful pose; her face, now first fully seen by her 
judge, was a striking one—pale, clear-tinted, with low level! 
brows, full red lips and well-cut features, terribly familiar 
to him; the nose was straight, firm, and rather short; her 
glance by some strange magic accused him, her bearing 
seemed an indictment against him, to which he must plead 
guilty or not guilty in the face of that court and of a higher 
one. 

It seemed an eternity before the prisoner’s young, red 
lips at last moved in answer to the question, and her young, 
clear voice sounded through the listening court, vibrating 
with a thousand echoes through the most secret recesses of 
the judge’s heart in this familiar sentence, “Not guilty, my 
lord.” 

Yet he knew that the evidence must kill her; nothing 
but a recommendation to mercy could save her. The prison 
er’s youth and temptations might be taken into account: 
besides, those jjurors were men, not stones; beauty, youth 
and misery could not fail to touch them. 

e Not guilty, my lord.” 

Words so often uttered in that place, and yet now so 
weighted with unutterable suggestion in the round, full tones 
of the frail creature before him. The sound of surf was in 
them, the long roll of Channel breakers, the thunder of 
warring winds along a rocky coast and among the towers of 
a ruined chateau, the song of the Corregan, seductive and 
deadly, the wail of the biniou, the hish of salt sea-winds over 
the dry grass on sandy heaths, the hum of spinning-wheels 
the crackle of hearth-fires, the voice of a woman who loved 
him and had been loyal to him. 

But the court only heard the usual plea of a prisoner 
arraigned for trial on a usual charge; the misery over 
weighting that voice from the dock was usual; the prisoner's 
beauty, though unusual, was of a kind that was not fully 
valued by most of those present. 

“Then quiet ones is deep as dies,” a villianous-looking 
man muttered to an unwashed comrade; “never trust a 
quiet one.” 


The judge glanced at the Bar, and the face of Lionel 
Luscombe comforted him. This young barrister was think- 
ing, his white forehead darkened by cross-lines; he was a 
rising man and very determined, and he was for the defence 

The judge’s swift glance of unconscious appeal to the 
counsel for the defence was such as a prisofer on his trial 
for life might have given, charged with an agony of hope and 
fear, full of the concentrated anguish of dumb appeal that 
doctors see by the bedsides of the dying, when eyes ask 
what lips dare not. “Is there no hope?” One more such 
look toward the commonplace business faces of the jurors, 
and the judge’s eyes rested quietly upon the papers before 
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him; and no one but his wife saw that he was trembling be- 
neath his robes, and that the hand with which he raised a 
glass of water to his lips was steadied by an effort. 


The junior counselhaving opened the prosecution by a 
brief outline of the facts of the case, Mr. Sykes Simeon, the 
senior prosecuting counsel, rose and addressed the jury with 
his accusomed clearness and emphasis. He was a tall man 
with an aquiline face and keen, deep-set eyes; he looked like 
a bird of prey about to swoop upon the defenseless quarry 
in the dock. He had a trick of fluttering his gown about 
while speaking till it looked like black wings—the “Vampire” 
and the “Vulture” were among the names by which he was 
known to his learned brethren. 


The prisoner, it appeared, had lived for some years in the 
service of a respectable family, by whom she was highly 
valued and treated with unusual consideration, evidence of 
good conduct on her part. Her antecedents were, however, 
doubtful, and her parentage was unknown. At the age of 
eleven or twelve she had run away from a good home, into 
which she had been adopted in infancy, and joined a circus 
company. After travelling with the circus for some years, and 
being trained to considerable proficiency, she again ran away. 
jeing now about sixteen, she was for charity’s sake taken 
into the service of a Dissenting minister, where she remained 
nly a short time. She then appeared to have vibrated be- 
tween the workhouse and short periods of domestic service 
for two or three years, till she again entered service, destitute, 
half-starved—again employed for charity’s sake. Her master 
was blind, and the prisoner was of use to him in many ways, 


o that she |} ime in a measure his personal attendant, 
valked with him, and was considered as a member of the 
family. In October last, having been with these Lewises for 
four years, she asked for the first time for a holiday of several 
lays to recruit her health, which appeared to be breaking 
down. This being granted, she went to a town called Less- 
mbe, ostensibly to stay with an old fellow-servant. She 
mained with this woman only one day, passing the rest of 


r holiday with a Mrs. Dickson in the same town, and repre- 
nting herself to her as Mrs. George, wife of a sailor who 
1d just joined his ship. There she gave birth to a son, which 
» left in Mrs. Dickson’s charge. She then returned to her 
ployers, who had no suspicion of what had occurred. In 
following January she again obtained a day's holiday, 
r health and spirits having been variable since October, and 
vain went to Lesscombe, again ostensibly to visit the fellow- 
vant, whom, as before, she only saw for a short time. 
In the afternoon of January 10th she went to Mrs. Dick- 
is, and took her child away for a walk. She was seen, 
sely veiled, carrying the child on the road to Weston Wood, 
two miles from Lesscombe. She was again seen sitting with 

on a felled trunk in the wood, not far from the pool in 
which the body was afterward found. She was further seen 
returning without the child, crying and agitated. The same 
evening she went to Mrs. Dickson’s, paid her all that was 
owing for the baby’s keep, gave her a present and the whole 
of the child’s clothing besides, saying that a relative had taken 
charge of her baby. She had been crying, and her manner, to- 
gether with something she had heard, aroused Mrs. Dickson's 
suspicion. Next day the prisoner went back to Woodleigh, 
where her employers observed that her spirits were variable, 
and that she was altogether unlike herself. Her return was 
on January 11th. 

On the 14th a wood-cutter found the unclothed body of a 
baby in a pool in the wood, in which also articles of infant’s 
clothing and one or two things known to belong to the pris- 

ner had been picked up. No one else had been seen to enter 
the wood on the 10th. 


Such, according to Mr. Sykes Simeon, were the main facts 
the case. 











The junior called the first witness for the prosecution; 
others were called in due succession, examined, cross-exam- 
ined, and re-examined; the sad story went on with amplified 
and emphasized detail. Hope died in Cecil’s heart; it seemed 
as if he had been sitting on that bench for an eternity, with 
all his misdeeds arraigned before him, compelled by an in- 
vincible necessity to pronounce his own irreversible doom. 
All that a judge can lawfully do to procure an acquittal he 
did, striving to keep his brain clear and his feelings in sub- 
jection 

Mr. Luscombe saw that some strong feeling underlay the 
judge's calmly stern exterior, but was far from divining its 
cause; he saw too, that the judge was for the defence; he had 
often heard that to gain the judge was to gain the cause, so 
he was glad and confident. Mr. Simeon also thought the judge 
convinced of the prisoner’s innocence; this surprised and 
piqued him into stronger efforts to prove her guilt. The 
junior counsel, Mr. Sayer, was still of opinion that Mr. Justice 
Marlowe, as usual, held his judgment in reserve. 


wood-cutter, the first witness, had been working in 

Weston Wood every day for some time before and after the 
on that afternoon he saw the prisoner enter and leave 
the wood; he spoke to her; she stopped at his cottage on her 
rn and obtained a glass of water from his wife, who then 
served her evident distress. He had that afternoon seen 
her sitting on the felled tree near the pool alone, with the 
in her arms. He observed no one else enter the wood; 

» had been at work near the gate on the Lesscombe side all 
afternoon. Weston Wood was a favorite picnicking place, 
vas little visited in the dead of winter. Of course, it 

is admitted people might have entered the wood-path from 

pposite side near the lonely farm-house; there was a 

from another high-road on that side; this led across 
the field to this farm and thence through Weston Wood to 
the Lesscombe road. Yet no one had been seen to approach 
I od from that side on that afternoon. 

None of the farm people had ever seen the prisoner 
When Cicely asked for water at the wood-cutter’s cottage on 
the Lesscombe side, she was trembiing, her clothes were torn 
and clayey; she said she had slipped and fallen in the dusk. 
The wood-cutter had found bits of baby clothes, identified 


by Mrs. Dickson, among the brush-wood, and, lying near the 

pool among the fern between the post and the felled 
trunk, a broken string of beads. The witness dropped his 
bill-book into the pool and in searching for it found the dead 
baby. The weather was mild and the ground soft on the 10th. 
It froze on the next night. Near the pool there was a foot- 


print, frost-hardened. into which a shoe of Cicely’s fitted 
The beads found in the bracken were part of a silver-linked 
ebony chaplet with a crucifix attached, known to her employ- 
ers as Cicely’s, known also to the woman in charge of the 
child as having been placed, without the cross, which was 
afterward found in Cicely’s possession, on the child’s neck 
on that afternoon. 

The broken chaplet with the crucifix was produced. A 
dimmed and moted sunbeam struck on the silver mounting 
and made it sparkle as it had sparkled years ago from the 
snowdrift at Cottesloe, as it had sparkled years ago in the 
bright summer sunshine in Brittany. 


It was handed to the Bench; the judge took both crucifix 
and broken chaplet in his hands and examined them atten- 
tively. He read on the back of the crucifix the long-delayed 
message of forgiveness, the word “Pardon,” and sighed. 
Placing the twice-broken rosary on the desk before him, he 
looked at the prisoner with a strained, long gaze, and sighed 
again more heavily. 


Cynthia watched him, trembling painfully, half rising 
as if to go to his assistance, feeling that all was over with 
hin But the trial went on, the judge apparently listening 
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as usual. Five minutes passed—they seemed hours to Cyn- 
thia—and then, a fresh witness being about to be called, the 
judge, whose face was gray and sad, though composed, rose 
and entered his retiring-room, the door of which was close 
to his hand. 


Then Cynthia, unable to contain herself longer, drew 
down her veil and went to the retiring-room by the other door, 
conducted thither by the faithful servant. Some five minutes 
were occupied in passing round to the entrance; and even then 
admittance was not at once gained. But at last she was ad- 
mitted. The judge himself opened the door and looked at 
her with grave but calm inquiry, while she tried to speak, 
and could not for exceeding agitation. She divined that he 
had passed beyond the reach of her help and sympathy, and 
that she was left behind alone. 


“Dear,” he said at last, in his deep voice, answering all 
she would have said in a few words, “leave me—you cannot 
help me. The justice of God has overtaken me; nothing but 
His mercy can be of any avail now.”’ 


Saying this in solemn, measured tones, as unimpassioned 
in their utter misery as those of a suffering soul speaking 
from beyond the tomb might be, he turned and left her, shut- 
ting the door with a sound that extinguished hope. 


In the meantime the judge had again taken his seat on the 
bench. The familiar scene before him now seemed unfamiliar 
in the horror that brooded over it; dusty sunbeams strug- 
gling through the dim windows athwart the murky atmo- 
sphere had a dull red glow; there was a strange light on the 
faces turned toward him—sordid, unlovely, vulgar faces most 
of them; there was something demoniacal in the aspect of the 
Bar and the solicitors and in the whispered colloquies between 
these and their attendant clerks; the jurors’ faces had a sin- 
ister look; the heavy odor of the unwashed public and the 
breath of many lungs was dizzying; a stifled laugh between 
whispering reporters had a mocking sound. There was even a 
strange lustre in the beauty of the prisoner facing him, dis- 
tinct and partly touched by a dimmed sunbeam. 


She looked up straight in his face when he resumed his 
seat on the bench; her look cut him to the heart, for it was 
the look of the little disowned child who had first clung to 
him, babbling “papa,’”’ and then shrunk frightened and chilled 
away from his cold glance. The same shy, instinctive shrink- 
ing had set him against the baby; but how should this ac- 
cused girl look upon her judge except with shrinking? Still, 
it seemed unnatural to find neither love nor trust in the gaze 
of his own child, though he had never loved or cherished her. 
A mighty wave of pityswelled within him as he listened to the 
witness whose evidence was condemning her, and remembered 
that the lost girl had been dear and her birth welcome to 
only one human being, long since mouldered in her grave. 

The broken rosary still lay on the desk before him; it 
was a straw at which he thought the defence would catch and 
cling to. For Cicely would not have taken this sure means 
of identifying her child had she intended to kill it. And 
this, properly set forth by the defence, might save her. 

Cicely’s mistress and her blind husband witnessed to 
prisoner’s good character, quiet demeanor, and long service; 
they had taken her characterless, ragged, and destitute, when 
she was trying to sell matches in the streets. At that time 
she had recently come out of the workhouse after an illness 
of some months. She quickly made herself useful and be- 
loved, and became a sort of companion and reader to her 
master, and a kind of lady’s-maid to his daughters. She had 
spoken frankly of her past life. She had asked for no holiday 
until about a year before the visit to Lesscombe, when she 
had one whole day for a country excursion. She had no fol- 
lowers. No one at Woodleigh suspected that she had not been 
visiting her old fellow-servant at Lesscombe in November; 





she had even written a letter with that address while actually 
at Mrs. Dickson’s in the same town. When charged with the 
murder she had been surprised, but not alarmed. When taxed 
with it, she acknowledged the birth of her child and having 
given a false name, but maintained that she was married, 
to whom or where she declined to say, nor would she say 
to whom she had given her child; the dead baby was not hers 
The Woodleigh servants were aware that she received letters 
from some unknown correspondent, and always contrived to 
anticipate the postman’s knock and take them in herself. A 
daily paper containing a paragraph describing the finding of 
the dead baby in Weston Wood had been seen in Cicely’s 
hands. She looked through the paper as usual before reading 
it to her master; but she did not read that paragraph aloud 
After that she went to her room, in which a fellow-servant 
afterward found a pile of burnt and charred written papers i: 
the grate. 


On the afternoon of January 10th she was dressing her 
child by Mrs. Dickson’s sitting-room fire, when a neighbor 
dropped in and saw the beads wound twice round the child's 
neck beneath its cloak. The neighbor looked curiously at the 
prisoner, who rose and finished dressing the child in an ad- 
joining bedroom. The neighbor then told Mrs. Dickson that 
she recognized the young woman as her husband’s adopted 
child, Cicely Rennie, and that she had run away from them 
and been known as Mademoiselle Zephyrine in a circus com- 
pany, from which she had been turned away for misconduct 

Here the judge interposed to ask what that had to do 
with the question, upon which Mr. Sykes Simeon replied that 
the prisoner’s antecedents bore strongly upon the case. 


Mr. Sykes Simeon had a strong case, as he and his junior 
informed the jury; motive, probability, possibility, circum- 
stantial evidence. The baby was taken into the wood by its 
mother, beyond all doubt; it was beyond all doubt left there 
No one else was in the wood at the time; the prisoner was 
tracked by the footprints and broken beads to the pool in 
which the body was found; she was showing every sign of 
guilt when leaving Weston Wood; she was not a credible or 
well-conducted person, and the accounts she gave of the after 
noon’s work were not only incredible but also irreconcilable 
one with another. 


All this Mr. Sykes Simeon put before the jury in his final 
address with his accustomed skill and lucidity, hovering above 
the bar as he spoke, like a black-winged bird of prey, and 
giving, according to his habit when warming to his work, a 
succession of pushes to his wig, till it gradually became tilted 
to one side and occasionally toppled off, when it was caught 
with amazing dexterity, silently replaced, and gradually 
pushed off again without a sign of discomposure on Mr. Sykes 
Simeon’s part. 


This effect Mr. Luscombe was never tired of sketching 
but this time it was for the benefit of Miss Cissie Marlowe 
He put in a few last touches, exaggerating the heavy cavalry 
mustache that suited so ill with Mr. Sykes Simeon’s wig, be 
fore he rose to open the defence; then he glanced at the corner 
in which Lady Marlowe sat, as if to reassure her. 


He admitted his client’s carrying the child into the wood 
and returning agitated without it. It was impossible to prove 
a negative; the fact that no one had been seen to enter the 
wood from the other side and take the child away was by no 
means inconsistent with such an occurrence. There was no 
evidence as to who drowned the child found in the poo] nor 
exact evidence as to the day on which it was drowned; the 
evidence as to its identity with the prisoner’s child was merely 
presumptive. Motive for a crime so serious and so inconsist- 
ent with the prisoner’s character was entirely wanting. A 
gentle, amiable, and well-conducted young woman, showing 
great affection for her baby—a young woman who bad main- 





, tained a blameless reputation in most trying surroundings; 


for only the vaguest and most unsatisfactory evidence cast any 
reproach on her, prior to her taking service at Woodleigh—was 


in the last degree unlikely to do fatal violence to her own 
child. The fear of shame was not present. She had con- 
tracted a secret marriage, or what she believed to be such, 
and had a motive for temporarily concealing the child’s birth. 
She maintained that she had given it into the hand of a rela- 
tive—why not its father? since it was objected that the child 
had no other known relatives. That unknown father was 
evidently in circumstances far above those of the prisoner. A 
naked babe of three months could not easily be identified. 
This child had been.in the water many days. The prisoner 
had been unmoved at the sight of it; she had denied its being 
hers; she had spoken of a peculiarity in her own child not 
found in the drowned baby. If she intended to kill ber child, 

hy did she place the peculiar and well-known beads upon 

first? The beads were broken; one half she kept, the other 
he had, by her own account, placed on the child. She had 

( t dropped herown half by the pool when taking out her 
iandkerchief to bathe her face after her fall in the dusk, 


which would be very thick within the wood between half-past 


ur and five on an evening in January As for burning her 
etters after reading aloud from the paper which contained 
the account of the discovery in Weston Wood, that action, 
hough ill-advised, was quite consistent with innocence, and 
se from the desire she had shown all through to keep her 
arriage secret. She must have known that it was dangerous 
to have been seen carrying a child through Weston Wood 
about that time, especially a child which, being now beyond 
the seas, as she had said, it was impossible to produce. 


Besides, there was no evidence that she had seen the 
paragraph or burned the papers, beyond the fact that ashes 
of written paper were found in the grate, and there was no 
evidence that they were letters or the prisoner’s property. 
Her silence as to the husband’s name was only consistent 
with a dife’s loyalty. That unknown husband and father 
might be out of reach and hearing of the present necessity, 
or, what was highly probable, he might be a heartless black- 
guard and only too glad to be rid of a tie of which he had 
wearied. No woman in her senses, if guilty, would have left 
the baby’s wardrobe with the woman who had had charge of 
it. To find a verdict against the prisoner in this case was 
to find that she not only committed an impossible and cause- 
less act of cruel violence, but that she took the utmost pains 
to fasten the guilt of that act upon herself. Such, briefly 
put, was the substance, duly supported by witnesses, duly ex- 
amined, cross-examined, and re-examined, of Mr. Luscombe’s 


} 


efence 


When he had finished, a folded paper was sent to him, 
through several hands, by Mr. Saver. Eagerly opening it, he 
found a sketch of Mr. Sykes Simeon with wig at vanishing- 
point, nothing more. 


Cynthia’s head swam as she listened with strained at 


tortured and distracted by a maddening desire to set 


Mr. Syke Simeon’s wig straight And as her own hopes 
ose and fell she wondered if Cicely, to whom much that was 


ark to her counsel must be clear, experienced similar alter- 
nations of feeling; she gazed, fascinated by sympathy and 
pity, upon the young woman’s face, of which she could from 
er position only see the profile, and sometimes only the 
beautiful line of cheek and throat continued from the fove- 
ead and passing just beyond the delicate ear; but she could 
clearly see her hands resting on the edge of the dock and 
hese were eloquent as the judge’s in their nervous move- 
nents. 

Dark rings gradually circled Cicely’s large and lustrous 
yes, her features sharpened, and grew more like Cecil's; 
he full, deep crimson of her lips was marred by black patches 
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of drought; she held herself less and less upright and leaned 
oftener on the ledge before her. The judge’s face grew 
sharper and grayer, the nervous movement of his hands more 
frequent, his eyes blazed in their sunken sockets; ten years 
seemed added to his age. 

Prosecution and defence came at last to an end; evidence 
had been sifted to the utmost; the long day was approaching 
ts close; it only remained for the able and experienced judge 

) im up. 


But Mr. Justice Marlowe did not begin to sum up with 
! customed promptitude; he remained gazing with eyes 
it saw nothing external, straight before him past the 
ner’s slight figure silhouetted against the dingy slate- 
of the farthest wall. The heads of the Bar beneath him 


vaached each other, tossing like some strange species of 
abbage endowed with motive power; a hum of con- 
ition rose from the body of the court and was suppressed; 
rang out clear and joyous from a part of the building 

i as barracks; the measured tramp of a party of soldiers 


heard 


yn the gravelled inclosure outside the court house 


ws; farther off, the roll of wheels rose and fell, and rose 

ga a barrel-organ was drowsily droning out “Ah che la 
I a baby was screaming in an adjacent street, and 
vere cooing tranquilly on the sunny architrave with- 

\ll these sounds seemed impressive and important to 

is if heard before in some great crisis; but over and 
h them all was the sound of the sea, thundering on the 

nged Breton coast, breaking in mellow music at the 

of Swanbourne cliffs; now the many-leagued roar of the 

¥ ind-swell, now the harsh scream of its backdraught over 

| th ragged shingle; now louder, now softer, but always the 


e wigged heads in front of him wavered more and more; 
they looked like some horrid growth of goblin fungus; 
great dust-coated gaselier, hanging from the ceiling, 
} 


vayed as if about to fall; the sea of reddish faces turned 


| toward him was blended in a dizzy blur. 

He opened his lips; they were stiff and dry; no sound 
i from his parched mouth. A hum of conversation rose 
the court, was silenced, rose again, and was once more 

| stilled. He drank a tumbler of cool water, and again tried 


The sound of his own voice, steady, clear, and resonant, 
zave him confidence and calm; his brain cleared, his ideas ar- 
| themselves in orderly sequence, he felt that he had 
ibove personal things and would be able to do the stern 
of his office. That intense desire which is the father 
» much illogical thought, together with the development 
he case, had by this time brought him to believe in the 
ence, or at least the legal innocence, of the prisoner at 
ir; all he had to do now was to arrange the sifted evi- 
and arguments for and against the guilt of the ac- 
with linking comments. in such a manner as to bring 
nds of the jury to a similar conviction. That was all, 
was nothing; and yet he trembled all over, and yet he 
he had never been born. 

The Bar yawned; they were fairly sure of the issue, and 
1 the judge would bring the case to an end. Mr. Sayer 
was thinking of the next case. Mr. Sykes Simeon had ad- 
his wig, and was penciling notes; Mr. Luscombe was 
ng on his defence, and thinking how much simpler it 
have been with the prisoner in the witness-box. Mr 
Smithson, solicitor for the defence, was wishing he could have 
ructed counsel more fully, when something unfamiliar 
the familiar tones of the judge arrested and riveted their 

tion to the end. 


He began by praising counsel on each side. Nothing had 
en left undone to enable the jury to perform the most 
olemn and important duty a British subject could fulfil—to 
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pronounce upon the guilt or innocence of a fellow-creature, 
arraigned before a legal tribunal for a capital crime. 
were not to bring a human being under the power of the 
criminal law unless that person's guilt was fully established 
beyond all reasonable doubt. It was not in the nature of 
things human that any man could know the whole truth 
about anything. But if they were convinced that a.thing was 


They | 


true after due consideration, after duly sifting the evidence, | 


they were bound to act on that conviction. They were not to 
shrink from their duty, however painful; they were to be 
deterred by no consideration of the prisoner’s youth and temp- 
tations, her most unfortunate up-bringing, her neglected 
childhood and unfriended youth. Such considerations would 
plead for her at a higher tribunal; in the light of Divine 
and unerring justice, such considerations might, he thought 


they would, wholly absolve her, placing the guilt on others— | 


on those responsible for the soul they had launched on the 
sea of this troubled world, and left helpless and unguarded 
to drift at the mercy of its cruel waves. 


The duty that lay upon them was to decide whether the 
prisoner at the bar was or was not guilty of the wilful mur- 
der of her own child. It was a very terrible thing to see a 
young creature like the prisoner, singularly endowed with 
natural gifts, a soft, frail woman, credited by those who knew 
her with an amiable and gentle disposition—a terrible thing 
to see this young, tender creature charged with a crime so 
awful, a deed so merciless and so unnatural, as the wilful 
murder of her own helpless babe. The woman who would do 
that must indeed be in desperate straits. One so friendless, 
ill-taught, and dangerously gifted as the prisoner might only 
too easily have brought herself into a position that was in- 
tolerable as long as her living child bore witness to it. Such 
an one was, indeed, to be pitied, for what is so terrible as 
shame? but such an one was not to be excused. The law of 





the land, based on that higher law which demands life for 
life, declared that such a criminal, however sorely tempted, 
however cruelly misled, however desperate with missery must 
die. This with solemn emphasis, followed by a long, long 
pause. 


Therefore, if the jury were indeed convinced that the evi- 
dence before them convicted the prisoner at the bar, they must 
find a verdict acocrdingly. They must dismiss all feeling and 
prejudice from their minds, and remember that the one and 
only question before them was: Did Cicely Mar—Cicely Ren- 
nie—the prisoner at the bar, drown a child in a certain pool 
in Weston Wood on the afternoon of the 10th of January 
last? 


To that end they must weigh the sifted evidence before 
them. It was quite clear that, between three and four o’clock 
on the afternoon mentioned, the prisoner carried her own 
child into Weston Wood; it was quite clear that she returned 
without it, and in a distressed condition, which might be 
accounted for by her own narration of her actions. It was 
also quite clear that she had stood on the edge of the pool 
on that afternoon, and quite clear that an infant of the same 
sex and apparent age as hers had been found drowned in 
that pool some days later. But it was by no means clear that 
it was the prisoner’s child, though the presumptive evidence 
to that effect was strong. Counsel for the defence had ably 
dwelt upon this, and upon the fact that though a peculiarity 
in the prisoner’s child was asserted only by the prisoner, 
and denied by the woman who had charge of it, the latter 
would naturally have observed the infant’s body less closely 
than its mother would have done. 


So he commented on the quality of the evidence, and the 
leading points in the prosecution and defence, dwelling strong- 
ly on the inadequacy of motive, if the prisoner were indeed 
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ed, which the prosecution had nied. The defence had 
maintained the existence of the secret marriage, reasonably 
suggesting the absence of the nameless husband, his pre- 
sumed ignorance of the present case, his supposed higher 
an 1 probable strong motives for temporary secrecy 
he loyalty of a wife was a strong thing, a very strong thing. 
The judge paused; Cynthia saw that his hand rested on 


rucifix on which Renee’s pardon was inscribed, and that 

the fevered brilliance of his eyes was softened. One wild 

wift pang of jealousy went through her; she seemed to see 

frozen hand reaching out of the grave after all these 

ars. Yet it was right. That poor girl had been his true 
ife; the rights of a wife were still hers 


Such loyalty to the letter, the judge continued, might 
1nd often did produce disastrous results; but it existed, to 

lasting honor of human nature, and, in forming a just 
estimate of human action, it had to be taken into account. 
He dwelt further upon the counsel’s suggestion that the 
prisoner’s infant might have died in the wood. in which case 
many motives would have led to the concealment of the body 
and clothing. But the rosary, he pointed out, was the strong- 
est point against deliberate slaying of the child, while such 
passionate, unpremedated killing as constitutes manslaughter 
was impossible in the case of an unconscious infant. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, in conclusion, “the case 
s before you. Your plain duty is before you. It is import- 
nt and solemn, but simple and clear. You must allow no 
e to suffer under the criminal law unless you are irresis- 
ily, positively, and affirmatively convinced beyond all rea- 
nable doubt of that person’s gouilt. On the other hand, it 
your most sacred duty to allow no guilty person to go free.”’ 
The judge’s agitation became increasingly and painfully 
dent as he spoke these words, the last of which died away 
a toneless, sibilant whisper; this agitation was magnetic; 


\ 


ed the court, every creature in which became vaguely 
s of something unusual and terrible underlying the 
singular emotion 


an awe-filled silence. which made their movements 


the jury retired. The ccurt waited during what 
i an eternity. The judge hesitated before retiring, and 


vith difficulty; he was shivering; his face became grayer 

and more drawn, till it was hardly recognizable. A long rod 

sunshine, which had made his scarlet blaze in vivid, 

ng light during his last words, shot upward, touching 

royal arms on the canopy and making the gilded “Dieu 
droit’ glitter fierily. 


prisoner, whose hands were nervously clasped in the 

way as the judge’s looked up at this last ray of sun- 

if it faded before the jury returned, she thought, so 

i her life go out in darkness; if it flickered on, she would 

ve Her lips parted, her breath came thickly, her eyes were 
fixed on the changing sunbeam and the burning words “Dieu 
mon droit.” The sunbeam flickcred up and away over the 
rampant gold lion, over the English leopards, over the crown 
of England, then shot in crimson intensity on to the dingy 
iling, where it was suddenly quenched, leaving the gray 
building grayer and the masses of gathering shadown heav- 









The clock ticked out ten minutes of oppressive silence and 
suspense; a gun boomed the set of sun; when its echoes had 
died away, the steps of the jury were heard returning, and 
all eyes were directed to their box. 

Twelve good men and true, commonplace, respectable 
British citizens, concerned daily with buying and selling and 
harassed by petty domestic and business cares, but to-day 
charged with the tragic burden of life and death, as august, 
as ominous, as weighted with doom as a chorus of Fates or 
Furies in a Greek drama, the jurors re-entered their box, their 
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faces inscrutable in the shadows, their bearing impressive and 
solemn in its very impassiveness. 


Then a voice rose from the gloom, addressing these twelve 
arbiters of life and death: 


“Are you agreed upon your verdict?” Whereupon, with- 
out delay, the foreman replied, “Yes,” the short, dry mono- 
syllable sounding harsh to Cynthia, ominous to the prisoner, 
and giving the judge the horrible nausea of intense emotion 
and terror. 


“Do you.” continued the voice from the darkness, “find 
the prisoner, Cicely Rennie, guilty or not guilty of the wil- 
ful murder of her infant child?” 


Every ear was strained to listen; every heart, even the 
most hardened, was magnetically influenced by 
overcharged with terrible emotion; 
present was conscious of some slight shuddering, when the 
foreman replied in a steady, distinct ‘voice, every tone of 
which pierced, overweighted with despair, through the judge’s 
inmost soul: 


the atmo- 


sphere every creature 


“We find her guilty.” 


The prisoner gave a slight start, a movement like that of a 
horse under a sudden lash. Three or four of the policemen 
and warders, who had entered shortly before, moved forward 
and closed around the dock. There arose from the court that 
subdued inarticulate murmur pereptible in a numerous as- 
sembly suddenly relieved from emotional tension, indistinct 
and complex as the hum of many insects on a summer eve- 
ning; and then a strange and terrible thing happened—it 
was the sudden shrilling cry, in a voice strained and dis- 
cordant with anguish: “My child, my own child!” 


Whence did it arise? No one was certain. Some thought 
it was from the prisoner, in sudden remorse for her detected 
guilt; others maintained that it was from the judge, but that 
seemed madness. People started and turned, looking in every 
direction to see who had given that shrilling cry. It was fol- 
lowed by a ghastly, palpitating silence, broken after a few 
seconds by a voice from the shadows addressed to the prison- 
er, and asking if she had anything to say against sentence 
being passed upon her. Then the prisoner’s young and well- 
toned voice, silent during all those weary hours, was heard 
for the second time that day, quivering to the very quick of 
her judge's heart, stirring again al] the memories of his life, 
filling him with such distraction and dismay that he could 
scarcely grasp the meaning of her words in the dizziness that 
made the court seem to be rushing wildly round and round. 

“Only that I am innocent,” 
pathetic in its freshness 
bass notes. 


replied that 
and treble 


young 
contrast to the men’s 


voice, 


When the judge and prisoner thus confronted each other 
in the darkest moment of each life, their similarity of feature 
and expression became markedly apparent, and the awful 
nature of the tragedy enacted befcre them was partially di- 
vined by those present. Mr. Luscombe now guessed that he 
had been defending the sister of the girl he loved; 
were perplexed with vague surmise. 


others 


“He can never do this thing,’ Cynthia murmured through 
blanched lips. 

It would have been easier to the judge if he had not seen 
Cicely quail beneath the verdict—that slight movement of the 
fragile young form so full of beautiful life and promise was 
too pitzous; it branded her utter heiplessness too deeply upon 
his heart. Her present proud bearing, which revealed the 
gentle strain that came through him, made it still harder. 
But if he failed. leaving her to receive sentence another day 
frof another judge, it would but put her to fresh torture. His 
childish terror of the Dies Irae was realized at last; the 
trump of doom sounded its heart-stirring blast in his ear; he 








was being judged quick as others are dead. Was the child's 


doom righteous? The grudged, neglected, and misused life 
which had sprung from his, ani which it was miserable 
doom to sentence to death, had awakened no love in him— 
why should his unloved child’s child kindle love in her? 
Who could tell how far such repulsion as he felt to his off- 
spring might have gone in that tempted, lonely young heart 
toward hers? 


If she would but look down, and not torture him by the 
soft and steady gaze from which kis mother’s eyes and his 
darling child’s looked out! For few moments of awful 
silence. during which the continuous roar of storm-beaten seas 
thundered in his ears and these thoughts surged through his 
heart, he paused. Slowly then he assumed the terrible em- 
blem of his most terrible office—he put on the black cap. 


a 


At this hope died in his daughter's heart and she saw the 
shadows of death visibly descend upon her; became a 
little paler and shivered perceptibly. And then, in a voice 
which penetrated to the marrow of all present, and in a man 
ner which none ever forgot, Mr. Justice Marlowe pronounced 
his last sentence in these words: 


she 


“Cicely Rennie, you have been found guilty, according 
to the laws of your country, and efter patient trial before a 
jury of your countrymen, of one of the most terrible crimes 
it is possible to commit—the wilfvl murder of the helpless 
creature to which you gave life, and which depended solel) 
upon you for its cherishing and nourishing. Not the physi- 
cal life alone, but the well-being and careful up-bringing of 
a child, is required by high Heaven at the hands of those by 
whose lawful or unlawful actions it is called into a being it 
never desired. It is a terrible thing to lightly incur parental 
responsibility; it is still more terrible to neglect such re- 
sponsibility; to destroy the life once lent, most terriblel of all. 
It is possible that you may be innocent of this fearful crime. 
God grant that you are! Human tribunals are fallible; all 
the facts connected with this cruel tragedy are not known to 
those who have found you guilty here. But all are known 
to that Judge and Father’—a long pause and deep sigh— 
“that Judge and Father before whom you must shortly ap- 
pear. whose mercy is infinite as His justice is unerring. A 
certain time will be granted you, in which to prepare for that 
dread tribunal. God in His infinite mercy grant that you 
may pass that time in repentance and eternal hope. You 
have never known the tenderness or softening influence of 
parental care’—this in a broken and tremulous voice. 
“Those who called you into being, and suffered you to drift 
at the world’s mercy, are guilty of heavy sin against you 
Your own sin or the sin of another may have made you 
desperate, and thus hardened your heart against your own 
little child. Guilty or not guilty in the sight of Heaven you 
are guilty in the eyes of the law of this realm. It is, there 
fore, my duty, my bitter duty, to pronounce sentence of death 
upon you. I cannot do otherwise. Would to God I could! 
Would to God that sentence might be passed on me in your 
stead!” Another pause, during which faint murmurs of 
amazement surged round the court, and were silenced. Then 
the judge uttered the well-known words: “That you be 
taken hence—to the place—whence you came—and that you 
be hanged by the neck—until you are dead!’’—this word, 
in a deeper voice, made him shake and shudder like a reed 
in the wind—‘“and that your body—be buried within the pre- 
cincts of the prison in which you shall have last been con- 
fined after your conviction. And may the Lord—have mercy— 
mercy!” this word in a loud cry. 


Father and child, judge and prisoner, fell together at 
the same dreadful moment; the one senseless, in his ermine 
and scarlet, on the bench; the other, in her simple gray 
gown, in the dock. 
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USURY The exaction of a premium consisting of a cer 
tain percentage upon the amount of a loan, payable monthly 
in the same way interest is paid, which, together with the r« 
quired interest, exceeds the rate allowed by the law, is held, in 
Washington National Bkg. L. & I. Asso. v. Stanley (Ore.) 58 
L. R. A. 816, not to be authorized by a provision in a statute 
governing building associations, that the provisions as to 
bidding for loans shall not apply to an association whic! 
fixes the rate of premium in its by-laws, and that no premiun 

] 


shall be considered or treated as interest 


BURGLARY A servant havi: 1 right t ige in h 
master’s house is held, in State v. Howard (S. C.) 58 L. R. A 
685, to be guilty of burglary if he cpens a closed door or raises 
1 sash and enters the building, not for the purpose of using 
tl he e as a lodging place, but with intent to steal his 
master’s good 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW \ statute wl 1 establishes a 


new method of forming governing boards of counties, but 
provides that it shall not apply to certain counties in the 
state held Carolina Grocery Co. v. Burnet (S. C.) 58 


L. R. A. 687, not to be invalid as special 
the legislature has constitutiona! authority to enact special 
provisions in general laws. 
A statute forbidding, under penalty, an employer to dis 
charge an employee because he is a member of a labor organi- 
tion, is held, in State ex rel. Zillmer v. Kreutzberg (Wis.) 
o8 L. R. A. 748, to violate the constitutional guaranty of 


\ statute limiting the hours of work of women in certain 
held, in Wenham v. State (Neb.) 58 L. R. A 


825, not to infringe the constitutional rights of either employe1 


tA 


Permitting residents of a state to retain possesion of their 
ile giving a lien on them, by filing a mortgag« 
where they reside, and making no provision for such mortgags 
n case of nonresidents, is held, in McFadden v. Blocker (Ind 
Ter.) 58 L. R. A. 894, not to infringe the constitutional rig] 
contracting in relation to personal property 
PLEADING AND PRACTICE.—Where a judgment for 
iintiff an action for personal injuries, removed from a 
o a Federal court, is reversed and the cause remanded 
for new trial on the ground that the injury was caused by the 
ict of a fellow servant, it is held, in Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. v. Benz (Tenn.) 58 L. R. A. 690, that such ruling is not 


the law of the case if plaintiff discontinues the action and 
begins a new one in a court of another county of the state 

\ statute forbidding an attorney at law to promise or givé 
to any person a valuable consideration as an inducement to 
placing in his hands a demand for the purpose of having 
in action brought thereon is held, in Irwin v. Curie (N. Y.) 
o8 L. R. A. 830, not to prevent the person who places the dé 
1and in his hands from recovering the agreed compensation, 
since the parties are not in pari delicto. 


\ supreme court whose original jurisdiction in mandamus 
roceedings is limited to cases involving public interest or 
rivate ones in which there is no other adequate remedy, is 


y 








People ex rel. Kocourek v. Chicago (Ill.) 58 L. R. A. 
» have no jurisdiction of a proceeding by a private re- 
to compel a municipal corporation to remove a bridge 
a street connecting the upper floors of buildings abut- 
thereon. With this case is a note discussing the original 
ction of a court of last resort in mandamus cases. 
CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE.—The discharge of a jury 
riminal case without the consent of the accused, because 
are unable to agree, is held, in Dreyer v. People 
L. R. A. 869, not to sustain the defense of former 
on a subsequent trial 
RIGHT OF GUARDIAN TO REMOVE WARD.—A guard- 
incompetent person is held, in State ex rel. Raymond 
vrence (Minn.) 58 L. R. A. 9?1, to have the right to re- 
his ward from one state to another, temporarily or 
inently, subject, however, to the power of the court of 
y to restrain an improper removal. Tlie right to re- 
n incompetent person or infant from the state is con 
a note to this case. 


EAL ESTATE.—The placing of telephone poles and 
a city street is held, in Donovan v. Allert (N. D.) 58 
R. A. 775, to be a new burden or servitude thereon, 
ng compensation to be paid to abutting owners. 
placing by a private lighting company of poles at the 
a street, and the stringing thereon of electric-light 
nes and wires for the purpose of furnishing light and 
to private takers, is held, in Callen v. Columbus 
Electric Light Co. (Ohio) 58 L. R. A. 782, to be a 
of the property of the abutting owners 
NITIVE DAMAGES FOR REFUSAL TO HONOR 


ECK Punitive damages for wrongful refusal to honor a 





held, in American Nat. Bank v. Morey (Ky.) 58 L 
156, not to be allowable, in the absence of actual malice, 
on, or bad motive on the part of the bank. 

ABILITY OF TELEGRAPH COMPANIES.—A telegraph 
held, in Western U. Teleg. Co. v. Cobb (Tex.) 58 

,. 698, not to comply with its duty to deliver promptly 
by delivering it to the clerk of the hotel where 
essee boards, where the clerk had no other authority 
than that which arises from the relation of hotel 


nd boarder 





IGHTS OF RIPARIAN OWNERS TO ACCRETIONS.—An 
ormed in a navigable river is held, in Holman v. 
s (lowa) 58 L. R. A. 673, not to become a part of the 

an adjacent riparian owner, when it was formed in- 
ently of any accretions to his land, and when any ad- 
; to his land, whether by accretions thereto or the 
of the waters, have resulted from the formation of 


+} 
t 


nd. Title to islands is the subject of a note to lis 





WILLS.—A will of real estate is held, in Ametrano v. 


wns (N. Y.) 58 L. R. A. 719, not to pass the amount re- 


ved for the property under eminent domain proceedings 
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consummated during the testator’s lifetime. The passing of 
proceeds of land under a devise of real property is discussed in 
a note to this case. 

NUISANCE. 

The owner of a dwelling-house, which he himself occupies 
as a home, is held, in Swift v. Broyles (Ga.) 58 L. R. A. 390, 
to be entitled to just compensation for the annoyance and 
discomfort occasioned by noxious gases and other harmful 
and injurious substances sent out into the air by the main- 
tenance of chemical works on adjoining premises. 

The renewal by a tenant of his lease after the creation 
by a third person of a nuisance by his method of conducting 
his business, injuriously affecting the right of occupancy and 
the tenant’s private property, is held, in Bly v. Edison 
Electric Illum. Co. (N. Y.) 58 L. R. A. 500, not to preclude 
the tenant from maintaining an action to abate the nuisance 
and to recover the damages for his injuries. 

RIGHT TO COMPENSATION UNDER SPECIAL ACT. 

A county treasurer is held, in Gross v. Whitley County 
Commissioners (Ind.) 58 L. R. A. 394, not to become en- 
titled to the compensation allowed by a prior act during the 
time in which a decision holding void the act in force when 
he took office remains unreversed; but upon the reversal 
of such decision his rights since he entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties are held to be governed by the later act. 

PRIOR AND REMOTE CAUSE. 

A prior and remote cause is held, in Missouri P. R. Co. 
v. Columbia (Kan.) 58 L. R. A, 399, not to furnish the basis 
of an action for the recovery of damages if such remote 














cause did nothing more than furnish the condition, or give 
rise to the occasion, by which the injury was made possible, 
and there intervened between such prior or remote cause 
and the injury a distinct, unrelated, and efficient cause of the 
injury. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS—DEDUCTIONS FROM 
TO PROVIDE PENSION FUND. 

An act providing for the deduction of a percentage from 
the salaries of public school teachers to provide a pension 
fund for their benefit is held, in Hubbard v. State ex rel. 
Ward (Ohio) 58 L. R. A. 654, to be unconstitutional either 
for lack of uniformity, or as a taking of private property from 
one citizen for the benefit of another. 

A rule of a board of education providing for e deduction 
of 1 per cent. from the salaries of all teachers to be paid 
into a fund for the purpose of providing annuities for teachers 
becoming incapacitated by reason of long service is held, 
in State ex rel. Jennison v. Rogers (Minn.) 58 L. R. A. 663, 
to be unauthorized and void. 


SALARIES 


LIABILITY FOR RAILROAD BELL RINGING 
HORSE IS FRIGHTENED. 

If one in charge of an electric car, seeing that a horse 
is fnghtened by the approach of the car, and that its driver 
is in danger, continues to sound the gong or ring the bell, 
and further frightens the horse and causes it to run away, 
the car company is held, in Oates v. Metropolitan Street 
Ry. Co. (Mo.) 58 L. R. A. 447, to be liable for the injuries 
thereby caused to the driver. 


BY WHICH 


Recent. Important Bankruptcy Decisions. 


That it is the duty of the trustee to plead the statute 
of limitations against the allowance of a claim, and that the 
scheduling of a claim barred by the statute does not make 
it provable, was held in Re Wooten (D. C., No. Car.), 9 Am. 
B. R. 247. 

Where the value of a stock of goods greatly exceeds the 
amount of mortgages thereon given by the bankrupt more than 
four months prior to bankruptcy, and the validity of the 
mortgages is not denied but their effect and extent in cov- 
ering old and new goods may come in question, the bank- 
ruptcy court, pending the appointment of a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, may grant an injunction against the sale of the goods 
by the mortgagee. In re Ball, 9 Am. B. R. 276. 

Where under the articles of membership of a stock ex- 
change, a member may sell his membership provided there 
is no unsettled contract or claim against him by any other 
member of the exchange, arising out of the business of the 
exchange, subject to the approval of the proper authorities 
in such exchange, such seat or membership is property which 
prior to the filing of the petition the bankrupt might have 
transferred, and which, therefore, under section 70 of the 
Bankrupt Act, passes to and vests in his trustee. 
Edmunds, 9 Am. B. R. 277. 

Where the decision of the highest court of a State, that 
a seat in a stock exchange is not subject to levy and sale 
under an execution against the owner, are declarations of 
general law, mere definitions of property do not rest 
upon any interpretation of a State exemption law, such seat or 
its proceeds are not exempt under the provisions of section 
6 of the Bankrupt Act. Page v. Edmunds, 9 Am. B. R. 277. 

Where a lessee, holding under an unexpired lease, is ad- 
judicated a bankrupt at a time when he owes no rent, such 
adjudication does not terminate the lease. The claim for 
rent subsequently accruing is contingent, is not provable 


Page v. 





against the estate of the bankrpt, is not barred by his dis- 
charge, and the indorser of the notes given for such rent is 
still liable thereon. In re Curtis, 9 Am. B. R. 286. 

In Matter of Roeber, 9 Am, B. R. 303, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals (2d Cir.) held that the trustee in bankruptcy takes 
title to the money due the bankrupt under a building con- 
tract, free from all liens of subcontractors for labor and -ma- 
terial furnished for the buildings, although the notices of lien 
were filed pursuant to and in accordance with the Lien Law 
of the State of New York (Laws 1897, ch. 418), but after the 
contractor had filed his petition in bankruptcy. 

A judgment obtained by a wife against another woman 
for damages sustained by the wife by reason of the alienation 
of the affections of her husband is not released by the dis- 
charge of the judgment debtor wnder proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, where such alienation has been accomplished by 
schemes and devices of the judgment debtor, and resulted in 
the loss of support and impairment of health to the wife. 
Leicester v. Hoadley, 9 Am. B. R. 318. 

The bankrupt’s interest in the unadministered estate of 
her deceased mother passes upon the adjudication in bank- 
ruptcy to the trustee who is entitled to be appointed ad- 
ministrator under section 9324 of the Compiled Laws of Mich- 
igan (1897), as “the grantee of the interest of one or more 
of the next of kin.” Osmun v. Galbraith (Mich.), 9 Am. B. 
R. 339. 

In matter of Farrell Co., 9 Am. B, R. 341, it was held that 
where the provisions of the New York statute (Laws 1902, 
chap. 528), entitled “An act to regulate the sale of merchan- 
dise in bulk,” are wilfully and deliberately ignored by an 
alleged bankrupt, upon such a sale by him within the four 
months period, the transfer is void under section 67e of the 
Bankrupt Act if an order of adjudication is made. 

The New York City Bar 
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Callaghan & Co. have a new edition of Brandenburg on 
Bankruptcy in press, to be issued within sixty days. 
* * + 


Alfred Howell Flemming, of New Orleans, has prepared a 
Formulary of Civil Procedure,’ adapted especially for 
Louisania. Price, $15. 

« * * 


The third edition of Clark’s Form Book has been issued 
by the Brown Printing Company. It contains legal and busi- 
ness forms, useful for justices of the peace, notaries, bankers, 
etc, 

* = * 


Mark Austin McGruder, of the Sedalia, Mo., bar, has pub- 
lished a work on the Laws of Commerce. It is in sixteen 
chapters, covering contracts, assignments, guaranty and sure- 
tyship, bills and notes, agency, sales, chattel mortgages, part- 
nership, corporations, common carriers, etc..—each in a chap- 
ter 

. . . 


The W. H. Anderson Co. has published the eighth edition 
of Rockel’s “Guide for Township Officers.” It is especially 
adapted for use in Ohio, containing all the sect‘ons of the 
Revised Statutes of Ohio applicable to township affairs, with 
forms and citations for the guidance of township officers. 

* - * 


The W. H. Anderson Co. has just published a new edition 
of “Annotated Forms of Federal Practice,” in two volumes, 
prepared by Frank O. Loveland, clerk of the Un'‘ted States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth circuit. fhe first edi- 
tion of Loveland’s Forms was published in 1893, and was pre- 
pared before Mr. Loveland was appointed clerk or the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The new edition contains 
a thousand more forms, and is the product of ten years’ experi- 
ence as clerk. 

* - , 


Walter Malins Rose, author of “Rose’s Notes on the Un'ted 
States Reports,” has followed up that study by undertaking 
the preparation of a new Digest of the United States Reports, 
in three volumes. It is made afresh directly from the cases, 
and will include, according to the preface, a great many points 
discovered by the author which have not been covered by any 
previous digest. It will be published by the Bancroft-Whitney 


Co. Price, $22.50, delivered. The first volume will be ready 
in April, the second in May, the third in June. 
2 a7 2 


The Frank Shepard Company has prepared a set of an- 
notations for the Reporter System, which will show not only 
wherever a case is cited in its own Reporter, but also in al: 
of the others. It shows wherever a case is reported in 
the State Reports, and whether a case was been taken to ti 
Supreme Court of the United States, and wnaether there af- 
firmed, reversed, dismissed or modified; also where that same 
case is found in the Supreme Court Reporter. The wide ex- 
perience of the Frank Shepard Company in the preparation of 
annotations is an assurance that this set of citations is 
weil made 

- * 


The Medical Critic, of 154 East 72d street, New York City, 
has just issued its Index Medicus for 1902. This volume of 
me 268 pages, bound in pamphlet form, gives a complete 
nd thoroughly accurate summary of all books and art. ies 
of a medical nature, published during the iast year. The 
tact that there are two columns, affording space for about 
thirty articles each, on every page, will give an idea of its 

lué€ scope. This magazine, though only in its third year, 
is made most astonishing progress, due both to the uniform 
xeellence of its articles and to the fact that there is a very 
wide-awake and “hustling” manager in charge. 


Y 
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The laws of Kansas and Oklahoma having to do with 
mechanics’ liens have been compiled and ararnged by H. E. 
Valentine, and published, with annotations, decisions and 
forms, by the Times Printing Co., Clay Center, Kan. 

* = = 

The Missouri laws relating to private corporations other 
han railroad and insurance have been compiled and annotated 

W. W. Herron and M. F. Watts, and are published, with 

rms, by the F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 
= « 2 


One of our esteemed exchanges the “Revista Del Foro” 
shed at Havana, Cuba, gives the following summary of the 
ntents of the February number of “she American Lawyer.” 
The spelling of English is evidently not the strong point of our 
riend’s proofreader. 
Ed‘torials. Gifts to Charitable Uses—A case Won by 
nee.—Kipling Loses His Suit—The “Flat-Irod Building” 
The latest French judicial vandeville-——Alteration of 
te Articles: The Supreme Court Dilemma, by Simon 
rieischmann.—National Incorporation and Control of Corpora- 
by Walter S. Logan.—Mr. Justice Halmes. A Judge 
magination, by Mitchell D. Follansbee.—Boston’s First 
Lawyer.—Oldest of law Books.—Little journeys to the Courts. 
ivews of the profession.—Miscellanneous. 
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A Manau!l of Forensic Quotations, by Leon Mead and F. 
Newell Gilbert, with Introduction by John W. Griggs. 
Published by J. F. Taylor Company, New York. Price, 
cloth, $1.50 net; half morocco, $3. 

This dictionary (we believe that the term “dictionary” 
is generally used in preference to “manual’’) of forensic quo- 
tations errs not so much through commission as through omis- 
sion. While it is good in its way and concededly of great 
value, yet it seems to us upon looking it over, that there exist 
many quotations from the addresses of counsel and from 

iges’ opinions, which should appear, but have not been 

The work presents an appearance of haste on the part 
of the compilers, though possibly we are wrong in this sup- 
position. At all events, instead of devoting 200 pages in 
large type with an average of two quotations per page, the 
authors might easily have trebled both the number of pages 
and the number of quotations. 


The work is one which we think will bear the issuance of 


another and greatly enlarged ed‘tion. The quotations, such 
as they are, are undoubtedly of the best and no doubt the 
work will constitute both valuable reading and be of great 
assistance to the trial lawyer. 


Many pictures of the leading trial lawyers both of this 

and England since the days of Edmund Burke, adorn 
pages. These are well executed photogravures which lend 
rest and beauty to the volume. 
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The Bankruptcy Law Annotated, being the National Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1898 as amended February 5, 1903; by Sid- 
ney Corning Eastman, Referee in Bankruptcy in Chicago. 
Published by T. H. Flood & Company, Chicago, III. 

The general excellence of Mr. Kastman’s ed‘tion of the 
Bankruptcy Law is beyond question, though his deserved and 
well earned reputation as a referee forces us to say that it is 
nothing but what we shoulu have expected from him. The 
publishers have done their part in using good, readable type, 
with prominent head lines, so that the searcher after truth 


' ean find the particular point desired almost on inspection. 
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A most valuable feature is the list of judges, clerks and 
referees with their jurisdiction. The author has likewise in- 
serted the official forms in bankruptcy, the United States 
Equity rules and all the decisions digested and arranged 
under appropriate sections with full cross references, as well 
as all former bankruptcy acts. 

The author has placea at the beginning of this work the 
foilowing statement made by Mr. Justice Miller in Wilson v. 
City Bank (17 Wall. 473). We doubt whether a more appro- 
priate text could have been found. “The primary object of a 
bankruptcy law is to secure a just distribution of the bank- 
rupt’s property among his creditors; the secondary object is 


the release of the bankrupt from the obligation to pay his 
debts.” 


The index deserves special commendation. Upon receiv- 
ing a work for review we generally turn to that particular 
portion which many compilers have unfortunately seemed to 
regard as one of the least important. Such is evidently not 
the opinion of Mr. Eastman, as he has references and cross- 
references almost without number. We take pleasure in 
giving the work our heartiest endorsement. 
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The American Advance—A Study in Territorial Expansion, 
by Edmund J. Carpenter. Published by John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, London and New York. 

There was need of a work like the present and its ap- 
pearance is peculiarly opportune. A more appropriate title 
though necessarily lacking in the conciseness enjoyed by that 
which the author has chosen for his work, and besides savor- 
ing too much of Gibbon, would be “The Decline and Fall of 
the Spanish Empire.” What a field does this open for re- 
search—‘one of the greatest tradedies of human history,” as 
Mr. Carpenter puts it? The Republic, indeed, may be said to 
have been erected upon the ruins of the Empire, for from the 
Mississippi and the Gulf to the Pacific or in the American 
Islands of the Indies, west and east, there is not a foot of 
soil—save in the vast of the great northwest—over 
which has not floated, above mountain and plain alike, the 
red and gold banner of Spain. 

The author has carefully avoided what, for want of a 
better term, may be referred to as the “commingling” tendency 
of historians, by grouping by themselves the facts concern- 
ing each accession of territory. Thus he devotes a separate 
chapter to each of the following: “The Louisiana Purchase,” 
“Cession of the Floridas,’ the Annexation of Texas,” “The 
Mexican Cession,” “Oregon,” “The Gadsden Purchase,” “Alas- 


region 


ka,” “Hawaii” and to “Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippines.” 
H's work evidences careful research, though it labors 


under the defect of being an accurate marshalling of facts 
rather than a fascinating historical painting in the style of 
a Macaulay or a Gibbon. It is by no means a settled point 
that this is not after all the better method of treatment, s‘nce 
the historian’s prejudices are likely ofttimes to interfere 
to the impairment of the historical value of his work. While 
it is doubtful whether the subject would have admitted of 
the style pursued by Mr. Dewitt in his “Impeachment of An- 
drew Johnson,” which was reviewed in our last issue, the 
adoption of the latter’s more vivid coloring, at least in part, 
would have destroyed the somewhat uniform gray coloring 
with which the mind is impressed upon a perusal of Mr. Car- 
penter’s book. Not but what the present is a distinctly 
“readable” work, no one can assert the contrary. Its value as 
furn‘shing data is likewise enormous and the conscientious- 
ness of the author is apparent from beginning to end. We can 
commend the book as an important addition to the literature 
of American history. The subjoined chapter on Alaska is 


presented as an illustration of the author’s painstaking and 
accurate style. 


ALASKA. 


The territory now known as Alaska, but which was for- 
merly designated as the Russian possessions in North Ameri- 
ca, was added to the Russian crown in the year 1741 by right 
of discovery. On the fifteenth of July in that year, Captain 
Tschirikow, a Russian navigator, sighted this coast in lati- 
tude 56 degrees north, and from that day the sovereignty of 
Russ‘a in this region was not disputed. In September, 1821, 
the Czar issued a ukase, asserting his claim to all the Pacific 
coast of North America north of the fifty-first parallel, and 
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forbidding foreigners to trade in that region. The claim of 
Russia thus made, extended as far south as the most north 
erly point of Vancouver Island, and was disputed by both 
the United States and Great Britain. Pointing to this claim 
Great Britain, in the year 1823, proposed to the United States 
“that the two countries should unite in a declaration against 
European intervention in the colonies.”” This proposition was 
declined. On the second day of December of that year Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his message in which he enunciated the since 
famous “Monroe Doctrine,” imparted to Congress this informa 
tion: 

“At the proposal of the Russian imperial government 
made through the minister of the Emperor residing here, full 
power and instructions have been transmitted to the minister 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, to arrange by amicable 
negotiation the respective rights and interests of the two 
nations on the northwest coast of this continent. A similar 


proposal had been made by his Imperial Majesty to the 
Government of Great Britain, which has likewise been ac 
ceded to. The Government of the United States has been 


desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of manifesting th 
great value which they have invariably attached to the 


friendship of the Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate 
the best understanding with his government. In the dis- 
cussions to which this interest has given rise, and in the ar- 
rangements by which they may terminate, the occasion has 
been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent con 
dition which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

The plan contemplated in this arrangement was quickly 
and harmoniously carried to completion. On the seventeenth 
ot April, 1824, at St. Petersburg, was concluded a treaty, 
Henry Middleton acting in behalf of the United States, and 
Le Comte Charles de Nesselrode and Pierre de Poletica on 
behalf of the Emperor Nicholas. By the third article of this 
treaty it was agreed that thereafter there should not be 
formed by the citizens of the United States, or under its au- 
thority, any establishment upon the northwest coast of 
America, or in any of the islands adjacent, to the north of 
54 degrees 40 seconds of north latitude. In like manner it 
was agreed that none should be formed by Russ‘an subjects 
south of the same parallel. On the 28th of February, 182», 
a similar treaty was concluded between Russia and Great 
Britain. Thus both of the nations which might be expected 
to contest the claim of Russia to sovereignty upon the north- 
west coast of America agreed upon a settlement with that 
nation upon an equal basis. Thenceforward Russta ceased 
to be a factor in the contest of powers for control in this 
region. The suggestion of a transfer of these possessions of 
the Czar to the United States was first made during the 
progress of the War of the Crimea in 1854. This suggestion 
was made by Russia through the envoy of the Czar at Wash 
ington, Baron Stoeckl, and was prompted, no doubt, by the 
desire of his Imperial Majesty to raise money for the prose- 
cution of the war. The suggestion was not met with favor at 
Washington, and, indeed, it is not known that any definite 
offer was made for the sale of the territory. 

Again during the administration of President Buchanan, 
a proposal for the transfer of the sovereignty of Russian 
America to the United States was broached. This time the 
suggestion came from the Government of the United States, 
and although no definite proposal was made, a tentative 
offer of $5,000,000 was made. The intimation was made, from 
the Russian legation at Washington, that the Czar, although 
not unwilling to sell, would expect a larger sum as compensa- 
tion than that suggested. The negotiations at that time went 
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) farther, and they were not renewed until the year 1867, 
juring the administration of President Johnson. In January, 
1866, the Legislature of the Territory of Washington addressed 
a memoria! to the President, urging the acquisition of the 
Russian possessions, and a strong movement was made to 
this end 

The Hudson Bay Company, which had been such an 
ictive factor in the Oregon dispute, had long been an operator 
in Russian territory. By the treaty of 1824 it was provided 
that, for the period of ten years, citizens of the United States 
should have the liberty of fishing, trading and navigation in 
north Pacific ¢vaters; but that arms, ammunition, and intoxi- 
cating liquors should in no case be sold to the natives. The 
right was reserved by Russia of abrogating this provision 
of the treaty at the expiration of the term of ten years. In 
the year 1834 this right of abrogation was claimed by Russia, 
and the privilege of free navigation of Russian waters was 
withdrawn from American vessels. This movement is sup- 
posed to have been prompted by the violation, by unscrupu- 
lous American traders, of the stipulation concerning the sale 
of firearms and liquors. A protest against this action by the 
American minister at St. Petersburg proved of no avail, and 
American fishermen and traders were thenceforward shut out 
from Russian-American ports and waters 


The Hudson Bay Company, the great and powerful Brit- 
ish fur-trading company, still had rights in this region. It 
held under the treaty of 1825, and in 1837 obtained a lease of 
fishing and fur-trading rights from the Russian-American Fur 
Company, the Russian corporation which held a franchise 
granted by the Czar. This lease, which was for the term of 
ten years, gave to the Hudson Bay Company the practicai 

mtrol of the coast from the southern point of Russian 
sovereignty to Cape Spencer, a distance of about five degrees 
latitude. The consideration to be paid was an annual 
rental in furs and a certain amount of provisions to be fur- 
nished annually at fixed rates. This arrangement was con- 
cluded at Hamburg. At the expiration of the charter of the 
Russian-American Fur Company, in 1844, it was renewed by 
Czar Nicholas I. for the term of twenty years, to date from 
January 1, 1842; and three years later, when the Hudson Bay 
Company’s lease expired by limitation, it was also renewed 
for a similar term. 

In the administration of President Johnson, therefore. the 

rm of this lease was rapidly drawing to a close. In 1864 
the Western Union Telegraph Company had entered upon a 
‘oject of constructing a line of telegraph from San Francisco 
) Behring Straits, thence across that body of water by means 
ta cable, to meet the Russian government telegraph at the 
nouth of the Amoor river. Active operations in the construc- 
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on of this important telegraph line were begun and vigorously 
pushed. The failure and abandonment of the project, after an 
expenditure of nearly three million dollars, was caused by the 
final success of Cyrus W. Field, the chief promoter of the 
projected Atlantic telegraphic cable. A contract made with 
the Russian authorities by an American company, in 1863, for 
the annual delivery of a large quantity of ice, served also to 
strengthen the commercial ties of the United States with 
Russia and Russian America. 

When, therefore, in 1867, the attention of the administra- 
tion at Washington was called to the early expiration of the 
lease of the Hudson Bay Company, the importance of obtain- 
ing control of the fur-seal and other fisheries of this region by 
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the United States became evident. These fisheries and 
timber franchises in Alaska were rapidly increasing in value, 
and it was seen that here at our doors \were opportunities for 
trade, commerce, and wealth, which should not be neglected. 
A renewal of the lease of the Hudson Bay Company, which 
would expire in June, 1867, would mean a continued exclusion 
of Americans from these shores and waters for a long period 
in the future, if, indeed, it might not result in a permanent 
British control. 

Baron de Stoeckel, whose movement for a sale of Russian- 
America to the United States in 1854 has been noted, jwas 
still the envoy of the Czar at Washington. Mr. Seward, 
President Lincoln’s Secretary of State, had been retained by 
President Johnson. This far-sceeing statesman was already 
committed in opinion to a firm belief in the importance of 
the Pacific coasts to the commercial interests of the world. 
“The Pacific Ocean with its coasts and islands,” he had said 
in a public utterance, “is destined in the future to become 
the great theatre of the world’s affairs.” In this opinion he 
was not opposed by President Johnson, for not only did he 
enter heartily into the plan of the purchase of the Russian 
possessions, but his subsequent utterances show that, had 
opportunity offered, he would have gone even further. In his 


annual message to Congress, December 9, 1868, in urging the 
ratification of a treaty of reciprocity with the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, Mr. Johnson made use of this language: 

“I am aware that, upon the question of further extending 
our possessions, it is apprehended by some that our political 
system cannot successfully be applied to an area more ex- 
tended than our continent; but the conviction is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in the American mind that, with the increased 
facilities for intercommunication between all portions of the 
earth, the principles of free government—as embraced in 
our Constitution, if faithfully maintained and carried out— 
would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to compre- 
hend within their sphere and influence the civilized nations of 
the world.” 

Negotiations begun between Baron de Stoeckl and Mr. Sew- 
ard were speedily brought to a harmonious termination. 


On the 30th of March, 1867, President Johnson sent to the 
Senate, “with a view of its ratification, a treaty between the 
United States and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
upon the subject of a cession of territory by the latter to the 


former.” This treaty, which was thus with no little discus- 
sion and with an entire absence of previous contention pre- 


sented for ratification, was an instrument which ceded to the 
United States the sovereignty of the vast region in the north- 
western part of America, which, for one hundred and twenty- 
six years had been under the control of the Russian crown. 
It ceded to the United States “all the territory and dominion 
(now) possessed by his said Majesty on the continent of 
America and in the adjacent island.” The eastern limit was 
to be the line of demarcation between the Russian and the 
British possessions in North America, as set forth in the con- 
vention between Russia and Great Britain of February 28, 
1825. The islands ceded included the great sweep comprising 
the Aleutian chain, the westernmost of which lies near the 
one hwndred and seventieth meridian of east longitude. 

The sixth article of this convention provides for the ces- 
sion of this territory “free and unincumbered by any reserva- 
tions, privileges, franchises, grants, or possessions -by any as- 
sociated companies, whether corporate or incorporate, Rus- 
sian or any other, or by any parties except merely private, 
individual property holders.’’ To this stipulation, which was 
incorporated by Mr. Seward in the first draft of the treaty, 
Baron Stoeckl at first demurred, being doubtless loath to 
surrender the fishing and hunting rights of the Russian- 
American Fur Company and the privileges leased to the Hud- 
son Bay Company. In a communication under date of March 
23, 1867, Secretary Seward informed Baron Stoeckl that the 
United States would insist upon this provision of the pro- 
posed treaty as an ultimatum. He announced the willingness 
of the government, however, to increase the stipulated price 
of $7,000,000 by the sum of $200,000. Two days later this 
stipulation was agreed to, the Czar sending a special tele- 
gram of acceptance, and authorizing the transfer in return for 
the sum named. 

On the 30th of March, 1867, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the treaty was -signed by Baron Stoeckl and Mr. Seward, 
and on the same day, President Johnson, in a special mes- 
sage to the Senate, transmitted it with a view to its ratifica- 
tion. It was at once read in executive session, and, as is 
customary, referred to the committee on foreign relations. 
On the 8th of April Senator Sumner, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, reported back the treaty, without amendments and 








with a favorable recommendation. By unanimous consent of 
the Senate the treaty was read a second time and considera- 
tion postponed until the next day. On the ninth, after an in- 
effectual attempt on the part of a portion of the Senate to pro- 
cure a second postponement, the treaty was brought forward 
for formal consideration. No treaty of cession, since the in- 
dependence of the colonies and the establishment of an in- 
dependent nation, has been negotiated with so little diplo- 
matic discussion and with such unanimity of opinion in the 
ratifying body. The only speech of moment was made by 
Senator Sumner. This was an elaborate and exhaustive 
monograph upon the Territory of Alaska, its fisheries, furs. 
timber, physical features, climate, commerce, history, and 
inhabitants. The speech was afterward elaborated by Senator 
Sumner and published as a government pamphiet. No 
amendments to the treaty were proposed, nor was any serious 
opposition to its ratification made. By a vote of 37 to 2, 
ratification was advised and consented to, Senators 
Fessenden and Morrill alone voting in the negative. The 
treaty was sent to Russia for the approval of the Emperor 
This being gained, Presdent Johnson, on the 28th of May, 
1867, formally ratified the treaty. Ratifications were ex- 
changed at Washington June 20, and on the same day the 
President made public proclamation of this new and important 
territorial addition. The new cession added to the domain an 


area comprising 577,390 square miles, including the Aleutian 
archipelago, the most eastern point of which lies within 
three hundred miles of the Siberian coast, and within six 
miles of Japan. 

Even before the ratification of the treaty of cession had 
been formally signed, President Johnson appointed Brigadier- 
General Lovell H. Rousseau a special commissioner on behalf 
of the United States, to receive from the commissioner to 
be appointed by the Czar the sovereignty of the newly-ceded 
territory. He was commissioned August 7. On the 13th of 
August Captain Alexis Pestchouroff received a similar com- 
mission from the Russian Emperor. The two commissioners 
met at New York and sailed thence for Sitka, by the way of 
Panama. They reached San Francisco on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, where they were received with salutes from the fort 
at the entrance of the harbor. Troops to accompany the expe- 
dition were found here to be in readiness with ships and 


supplies. The commissioners themselves were transported to 
Sitka on board the U. S. S. Ossipee, Captain Emmons com- 
manding. On the morning of September 27 the commis- 
sioners set sail, and dropped anchor at New Archangel on 
the 18th of October. The troops and supplies were already 
arrived, and a landing was at once made. 


The American forces, two hundred and fifty strong, were 
in command of General Jefferson C, Davis. These were at 
once marched to an eminence, on which stood the governor's 
house, where also was drawn up a company of Russian sol- 
diers at the foot of the flagstaff, from which floated the 
Russian colors. At precisely half-past three o’clock, on the 
18th of October, amid salutes of artillery by both Americans 
and Russians, the flag of Russia was formally lowered from 
its staff and the flag of the United States was raised in its 
place, the latter portion of the ceremony being performed by 


General Rousseau’s secretary, George Lovell Rousseau. In a 
few words Captain Pestchouroff formally transferred the ter- 
ritory of Alaska to General Rousseau, as representing the 
United States. The simple yet impressive ceremony was 
witnessed by the commissioners of the two nations, the of- 
ficers of the American naval vessels in the harbor, the Prince 
Maksontoff, the Russian governor of the province, his wife 
the princess, and a few Russian and American citizens. A 
party of Alaskan Indians added picturesqueness to the scene. 
The formal ceremony of transfer was followed by the drawing 
of schedules of public property to be included in the transfer. 
These papers drawn and executed were transmitted to Wash- 
ington, and thenceforward Russian America was to be known 
as the United States province of Alaska. 

The instructions given by Secretary Seward to Commis- 
sioner Rousseau included an appointment to the military 


command of the newly-acquired territory. He was soon, how- 
ever, under a promotion to a major-general’s commission, ap- 
pointed to the command of the Department of the Columbia, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore. The command of the 
military district of Alaska was given to General Jefferson C. 
Davis, who commanded the garrison. As a military district 
Alaska remained until the year 1884, when Congress pro- 
vided for it a civil and judicial government, with a civil 
governor, judges, and other officials. As a territorial depend- 
ency, however, Alacka has since remained without a legisla- 


tive assembly and without territorial repressntation in Con- 
gress. 
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Personals, Personalities and a Few Other Things 


we wf 


“So you think Justice should be represented with a rod 
and reel? ‘Yes, of course! The big fish most always get 
away Puck. 

” . * 


Many stories are told of the dry humor of the late Judge 
W. H. Mittenry, of Iowa. In sentencing a pickpocket to the 
penitentiary he once said: 

“Young man, this is a heinous crime, a most heinous 
crime: I would rather be caught at any other crime in the 
world than picking pockets, unless it be murder. Why, to 
tell you how I feel about it; if I had stuck my hand in a 
man’s pocket to pick it, and if he should cut my hand off 
at the wrist, leaving the severed hand in his pocket, I'd 
run as fast as my legs could carry me, and never even stop 
to claim the hand.” 

* > oF 

The only time the late Justice Gray, of the United States 
Supreme Court is known to have made a joke in open court 
is said to have been during a case in which Mr. Judson Har- 
mon, then attorney general, was arguing before him. 

Mr. Harmon had occasion to display a very small map, 
which he referred to as a “bird’s-eye view.” 

The justice could barely see the map from the bench, 
afd, after peering at it for a moment, he said: 

“Mr. Attorney General, I regret to tell you that I am not 
a bird.” 


The late N. M. Hubbard was defending a case that was 
being tried in northern Iowa some years ago, and a witness, 
produced for the plaintiff, after being duly sworn, committed 
perjury in the most startling manner. Finally Judge Hubbard 
said to the witness: 

“Sir, do you believe in a God?” 

But before the witness could reply, the attorney on the 
opposite side, speaking to Judge Hubabrd asked: 

“Do you believe in a God, Judge Hubbard?” 

To which the judge in the very deliberate and complacent 
way that was his alone, answered: 

“Il did, but when I remember the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira and then see this witness living, I began to doubt.” 


WILLIAM R. DAY. 

William R. Day, recently appointed associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States by President Roose- 
velt, is an alumnus of the University of Michigan. He was 
graduated from the literary department in the class of 1870. 
In 1898 the university conferred on him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 


A LONDON MAGISTRATE.—The late ex-Commissioner 
R. M. Kerr, for many years judge of the City of London Court, 
had not been long in office before he began to make his 
mark. He laid down a few guiding principles and to these 
he stuck from first to last. His decisions were based on 
common sense and good judgment, and, although his manner 
was sometimes a little harsh, he was greatly appreciated by 
the people who had recourse to his court, realizing, as they 
did, that he quickly grasped the point which had to be ad- 
judicated upon. His Scotch accent added a piquancy to his 


obiter dicta, which greatly increased his popularity. Among 


well-remembered phrases are the following: “Never go 
» law under any circumstances. You had much better lose 
Jur money than go to law. As a rule it only puts money 
to the pockets of the lawyers—the very worst possible form 
which money can be spent.” “The moment that you, a 


reigner, land at Dover, you are supposed to know the 
vhole law of England—which nobody I know ever knew.” 
King David said in his haste, ‘All men are liars.’ If he had 


sitting here for forty years, as I have done, he would 

said it in his leisure.’ “Never give credit. Always 

il for cash. I do.” “Always put your bargains into writ- 

Pens are cheap, ink is cheap, and paper is cheap. Peo- 

contradict each other so much that by-and-by every com- 

ercial transaction will have to be reduced to writing. When 

1 go to buy a penny loaf even, you will have to take an 

rder for it in writing to prevent a contradiction arising.”— 
The “Daily Graphic.” 


x fal 7 


THE BEST HE KIN DU.”—A Chicago lawyer, who had 
eecasion to attend a trial in Kentucky the other day, tells 
the following story: 

“It was in Muhlenberg county, and Judge William H. 
Yost, who was attorney for the defendant in a criminal case, 
admitted so much which seemed damaging to his client that 
the court finally exclaimed: 

““Judge, you are stripping yourself.’ 

“Judge Yost in an apologetic tone replied: 

“Well, your Honor— 


I'm like the heathen Hindu, 
Who does fhe best he kin du, 

And when he has no shirt or pants, 
Just simply makes his skin do!” 


It seems that Judge Yost’s skin did. He won his case.” 


* x x 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF STATUTORY LAWS.— 
joubtless the greatest curse that the inhabitants of this 
slorious republic compel themselves to endure is the alarming 
multiplication of statutory laws. Forty-five State legisla- 

res assemble annually or biennially (excepting that of Ala- 
bama, which has wisely been limited to quadrennial sittings) 
nd “grind out” statutory enactments, most of which produce 
nore evils than they cure. As General Winkler said in a 
‘ecent discourse to the Wisconsin Bar Association, “a halo 
f glory may hover about the head of the vigorous member of 
whom the local paper proudly says that he ‘introduced and 
secured the passage of more bills than any member in the 
last three sessions,’ but it is a dubious compliment. Some 
)f them are probably like ‘an act relating to the naming of 
farms,’ passed at the last session. Every owner has the un- 
questioned right to give his farm a name, and place that 
name on a fittingly ornamental sign; but on what principle 
onsistent with the smallest modicum of liberty can such a 
thing be compelled under penalty? Yet this solemn act of 
legislation provides that if any town meeting shall so decide, 
every owner of a farm within the township must give his 
farm a name, and place that name on such a sign of such 
size and style as the town board shall prescribe. Failure to 
comply subjects the offender to a fine, payment of which, 
of course, can be enforced by imprisonment.” It was General 
Winkler‘s idea that “the chief reform must come from the 
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legislature itself, in the wisdom of its acts; or even more, 
perhaps, in the virtue of its self-denial.” To await reform 
from that source would be to wait for the millenium. On the 
other side, if reform is to come at all it must come from the 
people, and the most probable way to get it would be to 
establish by constitutional law intervals of not less than four 
or five years between regular sittings of the legislature. In 
addition, and ancillary limitation like that which was put in 
the first constitution of Illinois—which allowed to every law- 
maker $2 per day for forty days, and after that only $1 per 
day—would be found a wholesome check upon superfluous 
and fool legislation.—“The Legal Advice.” 


x * * 


THE RIGHT TO WASTE MONEY.—A Chicago lawyer 
went down to New York and was so happy there that he pro- 
ceeded to throw handfuls of money to the crowds. A police- 
man arrested him and locked him up. “Isn’t it my own 
money?” protested the Chicago lawyer. “Maybe it is,” re- 
plied the New York policeman, “but you’ve got no right to 
throw away your own money.” 

The world is full of inconsistencies. 

A man can throw his money about barrooms until his 
fortune is spent and no policeman will think of arresting him. 
He can squander his wealth in riotous living without danger 
of arrest. He can get rid of his means in a thousand reck- 
less ways without interference, but the moment he begins to 
fling coins about the streets the world thinks he is crazy. 

Probably the Chicago lawyer who scattered his wealth 
about the streets of New York did more good to the public 
and less harm to himself by his actions than if he had spent 
the money in having a “good time.” It is too bad that more 
men with recklessly extravagant ideas and a barrel of money 
do not take it into their heads to sow quarters and halves and 
dollars broadcast. The spendthrift would then be of some 
benefit to the community, although those dependent on him 
might not gain greatly. 


* * * 


TWO SETS OF TEETH.—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
has the unique honor of commanding $1 a word for his 
detective stories, told, at the literary dinner recently given 
him in London, of his experience as a juror in his youth. 

“T once served on a jury out of curiosity,” he said, “and 
what most impressed me in that business was the high-handed 
manner of the cross-examinations. There was one witness, 
though, a dentist, whom no browbeating cross-examiner could 
disturb. 

This dentist was being questioned about a certain woman. 

““Did you ever have any differences with the lady?” the 
opposing lawyer said. 

“No sir,’ replied the dentist. 

“*Now, attend. Didn’t you make her a set of teeth once?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

**Didn’t she return them?’ 

‘‘No, sir.’ 

“The lawyer glared. Then he resumed: 

“*But you admit, don’t you, that later on she had an- 
other set made by another dentist?’ 

**Oh, yes; I admit that,’ said the witness. 


“Ah, you admit that. And the lady is wearing that other 
set now, is she not?’ 

“*Yes, she is. wearing it.’ 

“*And she has discarded your set?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*What? Do you mean to tell me she is wearing both 
sets at the same time” 

“fren, § de. 





“*Pooh. Nonsense. How can that possibly be?’ 
“*Why, one is a lower, and the other is an upper set,’ 


said the dentist.” 
*~ 7” x 


A CASE OF MONUMENTAL “NERVE.”’—In the Swiss 
prison of the Canton of Freiburg a curious old-world custom 
prevails, says the “Daily Telegraph,” (Eng.) of requiring 
well-to-do prisoners to pay 2f. a day for their board and 
lodging during their forced residence in the goal. As might 
be expected, this rule has led to various complications from 
time to time, and one of the most amusing instances has just 
been brought to public notice. It appears that about ten 
years ago a man of moderate means, Herr X., was sentenced 
to eight years’ imprisonment in the gaol of Frieburg, and 
before taking up his residence there was requested by the au- 
thorities to pay cash in advance. The bill for food, lodging, and 
the usual extras for eight years amounted to 5,840f., and Herr 
X,was requested to foot it. This he did, unwillingly; it is true 
but in full, and subsequently he escaped. The authorities sought 
for him high and low, but his very traces had vanished. Now, 
according to the law of the Canton, after the lapse of ten years 
from the date of its perpetration, no one can be punished for 
any crime. Herr X., therefore, recently returned to his native 
place, and not content with thus braving the proprieties, took 
an action against the Treasury to recover his 5,840f., on the 
ground that he had never received any value for tue money. 
The case came up for trial for the last time a few days ago, 
and the Treasury pleaded that the comforts for which pay- 
ment had been taken were kept at the disposal of Herr X. for 
ten years, and that he could and should have claimed them 
during that period, but that on its expiry his right lapsed and 
with it the corresponding obligation. The Supreme Court in 
Lausanne, however, laid it down that .he 2f. daily could be- 
come the property of the Treasury only as an equivalent for 
expenses actually incurred by the authorities of the Freiburg 
prison, and that as the latter cannot prove that they had been 
put to any such expenses the money should be returned. Herr 
X. has now received his 5,840f. back, and his grievance is that 
the court has not allowed him interest on the sum at 5 per 
cent, as well. 

7 7” * 


THE DEPLORABLE EXAMPLE OF ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL DOUGLAS.—Deplorable inattention to the tendencies 
and lessons of the hour is shown by Attorney-General Doug- 
las, of Minnesota, in putting on exhibition in his office in 
St. Paul nothing less abhorrent than a plant which is half 
potato and half tomato—the too successful result of some 
grafting experiments made in a dark and evil day at one of 
the State agricultural stations. This hybrid monster is said 
to be in a healthy and vigorous condition, and to be producing, 
not potato-tomatoes, which would be useless and might there- 
tore be forgiven, but real potatoes under the ground and 
real tomatoes above it—which is scientificially interesting, 
but in obvious and shocking violation of all union labor rules 
and principles. The general introduction of such a plant 
as this would inevitably reduce an enormous number both 
of tomato plants and of potato plants to idleness and poverty, 
and the invader, by working double time, or, rather, by doing 
two kinds of work at the same time, would throw into con- 
fusion the growing and harvesting of two very important 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course —— to the degree of LL. B. Seven resident professors 
and instructors besid ident lecturers. Special department of practice. 
Law library of 30,000 on Lmartg Other university courses open to students of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, Ithaca, N Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF Law.—The next session will open September 23, 1902. 
Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL.B. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the degree of LL.M. Exceptional opportunities for students 
wishing to supplement work in law with studies in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, address 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Situated at Lincoln, the State Capital, with easy access to the 
courts and to court libraries. A two-years’ course admits to the 
bar, with degree of LL.B. Diploma recognized by statute. Law 
students are admitted to University courses, gymnasium, etc., free. 
No extra charges to students from other States. Address 


The Chancellor, State University, Lincoln, Neb 


Southwestern Baptist University College of Law. 


Course, one Year for LL, B. Two Years For LL. ™. 
Poasible in two ways to get LL. M. course in one year. All expenses have 
aan Good board at from $8.50 to $12.50 per month, including room, heat 
and light. Diploma admits to bar. We claim to have the best Law School in the 
ry, expense considered. Write for special announcement, Bulletin, ete. 
idress C, #&. POSEY, LL. ., Acting Bean, Jacksun, tenn, 




















rops. Let nobody suspect a joke on the part of the attorney- 
general, or doubt the possibility of achieving a graft .of this 
It can be done, and has been, more or less successfully, 
ral times in the past, but hitherto compunction has always 
ed upon the experimenters as soon as they realized thé 
rful nature of their action, and, with true altruism, they 
have destroyed the evidence of their skill. It must be re- 
membered also that neither potatoes nor tomatoes are any 
» good to lend themselves to base purposes. Both belong 
the Solanacew, a family of |which every member traffics 
some extent in deadly poisons, and some of them, like 
lladonna, henbane, and nightshade, are of the very worst 
possible reputations. The sweet potato, now, which is a con- 
iivulus, or morning glory, would enter into no such nefarious 
nspiracy with another plant, no matter how nearly relate. 
Potatoes and tomatoes ought to be prevented from doing it, 
and yet the attorney-general of Minnesota is encouraging them 
their crime.—New York “Times.” 


bl * . 


CONCERNING PROCTOR’S ATTRACTIONS.—To keep 
seven playhouses open all summer, and all under one man- 
agement, would seem a mighty formidable task; and, indeed, 
very few theatrical impressarios attempt it in these days. 

F. Proctor is a notable example of the type of manager 
who believes in doing things that the majority of his con- 
freres fight shy of. Mr. Proctor announces, for instance, that 
not one of his seven playhouses will close its doors this 
summer, and his staff are already hard at work making the 
necessary preparations for a hot-weather campaign. These 
preparations include such items as laying in a stock of 20,000 
big palm-leaf fans; covering the plush chairs with cool and 
smooth linen covers; overhauling the ventilating system of 
each house; replacing the winter draperies with light and 

stuffs, and a score of other details like these. 

Across the river and a few miles inland is situated, in 

city of Newark, one of the prettiest playhouses in Ameri- 
ca—Proctor’s, at Military Park. The policy of producing 

ant'ty and quality in vaudeville has been tested to its 
est extent in that city, and the natural return has been 
rmous business ever since the house opened. Notwith- 
nding the fact that the hot weather is upon us, the shows 

and always will retain that standard of merit charac- 
stie of Mr. Proctor in refined variety. The bargain bati- 

s at 25 cents continue to draw throngs of ladies and chiid- 

to this home of polite vaudeville. 


‘ 
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The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. ...........--<c--.-cc--+-.-ccecccccecsece--Albany, N 
ET I eitanidcnnttinddindadiindcccanananell ae Ss. ce 


Atlanta Law School. ......... ccc. .cc.cccccccccsccccccccescccceccces Atlanta, Ga. 





Baltimore University Law School ........2....scccecs ccccccccccee Baltimore Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW Scnoot Nitvacsnnetseidedausnanacannamail Boston, Mass. 
I i cu addananeensnnnaddad Buffalo, N. Y. 
TD a 


CHICAGS LAW SGNOGE 2 onic... cnccccccccccccccccccncccccccecesees Chicago, Il. 
Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., a Preparatory course. Under-Graduate 
Course of three youre leads to LL. and admission to Bar. Post-Graduate 
Courses lead to LL. M. and D. C. a For catalogue address J. J. Tobias, 
LL. B., Sec’y, 115 ~eenrigg Street, Chicago, Il. 








Columbia College Law School ..........--..2.--cesecssceees New York City, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE BP Bia dctesaccctasaess «2cseneue Ithaca, N. § 
SRUUET WRRCONIED BINT GOR cadctcncasdcccccccacecenessascescceets Denver, Colo. 
, oa eR Detroit. — 
COs er A Ci ds cninnadesacecsncscccedensadésasasaaned Kap 
a. Uy Ee: Cambridge, Mess. 
CR CT iirc cemid aeunesnquescedcenadecesedscsans Chicago, I). 
Iilinois Wesleyan University Law School.............-..----.--- Bloomington, Ii). 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SS ateidisiad tcaataanaee Charlottesville, Va 


The session begins September 15th, and continues nine months. The course 
for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. Bar 
RINGER, Chairman of Faculty. 





Louisville University Law School. ................--- audenennaanins Louisville, Ky. 
| 3 CP] eee ea New York City, N. Y. 
Richmond College, Law Dept........c.ccccccccccceccccscccccccccee Richmond, Va 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF a Huntingdon, Tenn. 


One year's course leads to LL. B. degree. Graduates pees in all parts of 
Union. Expenses very low. Literary studies free. For further information, 
address A. E. Boorn, President, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


University Extension Law School. ..........202..02----+0++seeee0---- Chicago, Il. 
Univerater Lan? GebGGh. ceccccosecsccascscess Riliiibeeenmnnead New York City. N. Y. 
1h. TA ET eat idacthdisnnanaaen tistadtenaconsnieliiid St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulane University Law School................--+ Secesccoscosase New poo ~ 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL...... .............------00--- 


Prepares for the bar in any State. Only correspondence school in oa we 
States in affiliation with a resident college, the Llinois College of Law, largest 
Law Schoo! in Chi Write — EXTENSION Law SCHOOL, Dept- 
H., McCormack Bloc ons 





University of Maryland, Law sncthinn emai =a meen 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEPA TMENT OF LAW Ann Arbor, Mich 
University of Texaa, Be pesbegnensans.cacccocccoceescescaesees Austin, Texas 
University of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.............-.........--- Philadelphia, Pa 
WASHINGTON AND tee UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL a See Lexington, Va’ 
Western Reserve University Law School.................- adeeee Cleveland, Ohio 
Wineemnain Waiver BT WOE. . ccc cnccccccocccccsccacseeseses Madison, Wis, 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL......................-.-.- ... New Haven, Conn. 





Pr r's Montreal house, although not often spoken of 


in “The States,” is still “keeping up the good work” of win- 
ning « success financially and otherwise. The policy has 
beer anged from vaudeville to stock, while a few of the 
select combinations wishing to play that city have been inter- 
spersed during the season. No doubt Proctor’s Theatre in 


Montreal is the most beautiful playhouse in Canada, for it 
is rated as such. Its spacious lobbies, aisles and roomy 
lounges make it a popular gathering place for Montreal’s 


socia circ.es, 


The stock season has just opened at Mr. Proctor’s cozy 
Albany house, and the people of that city have given, as 
usual, their hearty welcome and approval. Many new plays 
will be produced shortly at this house by one of the best stock 
companies ever organized. New matter in the way of English 
comedies and adaptations from prominent foreign authors 
are being negotiated for, and will be tried out at Albany, and 
then brought to New York to be produced at Mr. Proctor’s 
stock houses in New York City. Miss Florence Erle is the 
new leading lady at Albany, while Al. Phillips, an old Proctor 
favorite, has assumed the leading male roles. 

In the course of a few days Mr. Proctor intends giving 
out at his various places of amusement a very handsome 
souvenir in the form of a sterling silver coffee spoon, with 
the Proctor crest (a hand holding seven laurel wreaths) em- 
possed in the bowl of the spoon. Underneath the crest is 
the word ‘“Proctor’s,” in fine raised letters. Last season many 
beautiful souvenirs were distributed among the thousands of 
patrons then patronizing the houses. In three weeks over 
thirty thousand handsome pin trays were disposed of. This 
season it is hoped that over twice the number may be dis- 
tributed. Come and get one of these appropriate gifts, and 
aud it to your curio cabinet. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


posesiene of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
monthe; largerspacein proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4il, N.Y.City 


FOR SALE. Part of Library, Office Pantie and 

Live Prac tice in growing Maine town of 1,200. 
Best of referer ces and reason for sale given. This is 
an opportunity fora young lawyer Address ‘‘Young 
Lawyer,” care American Lawyer's Agency, P. 0. Box 
411, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE — 





- Digest to 1891, in 21 books ; 

most good ved new. Published by West Pub « 10. 
Cost $1\2 0. Wil sell for $700). Address * X.,” 
care A merican Lawyers Agency y 


OR SAL E al Res‘ dent established Law School of 
several years’ standing and now having graduates 

in almost every State and Territory in the Union. In- 
corporated Authorized capital tock $10,000. Small 
payment down. balance on time to suit convenience of 
urchaser, or will ———_ for good well-established 
aw practice. For particulars address ** Law School.” 
care American Lawyer's Agency, Box 411, New York. 





W ANTED.—Copies ot AMERICAN LAWYER. Janua 

and August, 1893; March, April and June, 18 
State price of same. Address Stumpy & STEURER, 
Publishers, 20 Nassau Street, New York. 





LAY BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
with two offices, S. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other foreign clients ; 
receives 4—5 collection entire country, consequent Liti 
tion ; $700, cash only, ill health. Address “‘C. P 
.”, 349 Fulton st., Chicago, LIl. 





WANRTE D.—Lawyer, age 31, with 5 years ‘practice 

in Connecticut, good stenographer, competent 
clerk, desires position as assistant or clerk, leading to 
partnership with busy lawyer in a city in any eastern 
or middle State. Address: “C.J.,’"" care American 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 


FOR SALE.—Part of library, office furniture and 
live practice of over twelve years standing, the 
leading one in a county seat in northeastern Kansas 
for sale, cheap at $1,00u. Best of references and reason 
for sale given. This is an opportunity. For partic- 
ulars address, ‘“‘Opportunity,”’ care American Lawyer's 
Agency, P.O. 411 New York City. 








LAWYER DESIRING TO LOCATE IN NEW 

YORK can procure an established Agency busi- 
ness for $3 000. Patronized by high-class manufactur. 
ing and jobbing houses al] over the United States 
First-class opportunity. Address ‘‘ Commercial,” care 
American Lawyers’ Agency, P.O. Box 411, New York 
City. 





FOR SALE.—At a bargain, a full set of New York 
Reports, including ( ourt of ia’ and inferior 

Courts Fine set. 

yer's Agency- 


Address ‘S.,” care American Law- 





WANTED.—Partner in an established paying law 
business in a growing town in the Southwest. 
Reference given and required. Address ‘‘B.,"’ 
care ‘‘American Lawyer's Agency."’ 








To Readers of 


“The American Lawyer.” 


It is ourcontinual endeavor to improve this magazine 
in every way sothatit may continue to be what we be- 
Neve it to be to-day, “the best legal periodical in the coun- 
try.” While we are giving constant thought to this end, 
there is, after all, but one really satisfactory manner in 
which this can be accomplished and that is by the co-oper- 
ation of our readers. After reading this number, will you 
not tell the Editor just how it strikes you, giving any sug- 
gestions as how you think it can be improved either as to 
subject-matter of editorials, the addition or elimination of 
2ny of the special departments, type, or ‘make-up ?” 

All communications will be acknowledged, given care- 
ful consideration and, if so requested, regarded as confi- 
dential. We approach this subject with an entirely open 
and unbiased mind, our sole endeavor being to give the 
legal fraternity Just what it wants in the way of a 
magazine. 

Kindly address the Editor, 

c GERALD CHAPIN, 
P. O. Box 411, N. Y. City 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 
STUMPF & STEURER. 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 








LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Ameren & named in this list have been recom- 
mended by banks, bankers, or other equally reliable 
age as lawyers of integrit and tested ability. 

e believe that every one of them is worthy of the 
endorsement which we give by the placing of their 
names herein. If, however, there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
creditably upon any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 

iate full information of the facts, and if our 
horough investi "> shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the list will be purged poet pen 9 
All such complaints will be rented as 
bee ee — business to attorneys ana ae as re- 
— always mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

ties are named in parenthesis (), and county 
seats are indicated by a * 


t®” Representation in this list will be given 
accredited attorneys on tavorable terms. 








ALABAMA. 

Athene* (Limestone)..............-...- Wi a Walker 
Bessemer (Jefferson) ..... neces A. Estes 
Birmingham* (Jefferson). -Henry Kirk White 
jarbon Hill (Walker).................. Send to Jasper 
CO SET Pcncéins cndesécticcsetqunn B. F. Reid 
CR iicéicaesccccdcacovesed Send to Jasper 
Dadeville* (Tallapoosa)........ ......... H. A. Garrett 
gk ree John E. Eyster 
DOR CEE) dent ccaweccsneessceses Gaines & Fuller 
Kayotte" Fayette) .......s.....c.sccceee Jan.2e J. Ray 

Florence’ (Landerdale).............- John T. Ashcra 
Ce GI .ccncasecsesecccscc S. W. Johnston 
Greensbare” (GIO) .ncccecccs coccacceses C. E, Walle: 
Horse Creek (Walker)........... ...... — to Jasper 
Hunteville* (Madison) .............. Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B’k and W.R. itisond Co. b’kers. 
2 ee Morris 
Livingston* (Sumter)......-......--- ieee aan 


Mobile’ ggg or age janinte 


--- Vaughan & Gaillard 
65 St. Francia street. 





— mery* (Montgomery)...... ...... Fred. S. Ball 
ew Docatr os r = ccnscesued Send to Decatur 
= pthesbeecenesatousesee Send to Jasper 
Souibes (Lae SUebbhabene se ceumearell Barnes & Duke 
Patton J omnes , Ee Send to Jas 
fe Pettus, Jeftries & Partridge 
Talladega* (Talladega) ............... Edwards & Sims 
al -Foater, Jones & Rather 
Tascumbia* (Colbert)................-- Kirk & Almon 
Tuskegee* (Macon) .. ° “Charles W. Hare 
Uniontown* (Perry)..............- A. C. Davidson. Jr. 
ALASKA 
FJ OMOOR cccecc cesses cncscocccecconscess Malony & Foote 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa).............-....- ~~ fi Woy 
Phoenix* ees Suncccccoveneoesoccons W. LEWIS 
prawte  Rn g Block. Refers to Pte Na- 
on: 

Prescott* Dunbinkowkahend Robert E. Morrison 
Tombstone” ( = scateceetacéonaamehh James Reilly 
Tempe (Maricopa).........-....+-+.-- Send to Phoenix 
SOS” TTR coccccccvecccesvecess % & Martin 

RE CRO cccccccesvcessvencs T. Robertson 
Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, J a Georndl Judicial 


District, Florence. 


ARKANSAS. 

Argenta (Pulaski) ...................-.- Wm. J. Duval 
Arkansas City* (Desha)................. Henry ‘Lbanue 
Basntonville* (Benton). ...............--- W. D. Mauck 
Brinkley (Monroe).......-.-. «-.---+-- C. F. Greenlee 
Jiarksville* (Johnson)..............-...- J. E. Cravens 
Corning* Ne ecnececcoccucccsnescoseuccos a Hopson 
EE FD chiens Scccan tasennnnansnns F. Geor 

Refers to Bank of Danville, J. D. Fhe Rath & Co., 

Dardanelle, and J. M. Hoskey, Ola. 

ré BD cncondcnceccncsccccsess F. E. Brown 

a all Oe Jesse B. Moore 
Fayetteville* (Washington).............. L. W. Gregg 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian).............. A. A. McDonald 
Greenwood* (Sebastian)........ .......... T. B. Pryor 
Hamburg* (Ashley).............-...- George & Butler 


Refer to adie County Bank 


Helena* (Philli 
Hot § a 
Little ahs 
Lonoke* (Lonok 
olia* (Columbia) 
Mena (Polk).......-.0-0-e-00- eoneee 
‘k* ) .M 
P id* (Greene) a ason Light 
‘ers to Bank ‘t Paragould. 
Perey eilie® (PagTg) 000 cccccccesescsees Jas. A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson) ............ Crawford & Hudson 
Russellville* (Pope)...................-.. & Son 
Searcy* (White) ........... anemeont — & Martin 
Texarkana* (Miller) .................. James F. Black 


(Miller) 
Refers to Hempstead County Bank at 34 
Van Buren* (Crawford) .................- E eirce 
Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence).............W. E. Beloate 
















CALIFORNIA. 
ee G. E. Colwei) 
rnardin Thomas D. Hamiiton 


---W. M. Harrin ton 


aaa ae M Drew 


Los An 
FRED. E. BURLEW. Refers to Central Bank and 
y Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 


les* (Los Angeles) 


Broadw 

DANIEL M. HAMMACK,7 22, 723 and 724 Trust bi): ig. 
Estates and land titles a ~ Refers to 
Los Angeles National Bank 

WORKS, LEE & WORKS, 420 to 425 Henne bi! dg. 
(John D. Works, late Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of California. Bradner W 
Lee.) Attorneys for Nationai Bank of (alj 
fornia, San Diego Land & Town (o., Sap 

Diego Water Co., Consolidated Water Co., &c 


Modesto* (Stanisiaus)..................-.. P.J. Hazen 
Oakland* (Alameda)................. John R. Glascock 
Pasadena (Los Angeles).............. Jas. McLachiar 
Petaluma (Sonoma)....................2- W.B. Haske!) 

Pomona (Los Angeles)..............-.--- J. A. Gallup 
Redding (Shasta). . eee cece cvcces Watson & Bush 

Riverside* (Riverside) .. pastes cobencocesgnes James Mills 
Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlin 
San Bernardino” (San Bernardino). ...... F. W. Gregg 
SAN FRANCISCO" (San Francisco). .... Fox & Gray 
San Diego* (San Diego) eneeeneens eombes Mills & Hizar 
San Jose* (Santa Clara). . J. 8. McGinnis 





San Luis Obispo* (San L 


R. Bz Vv. Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Oran 


Ray Billingsley 

. G. Crane 

se 4 Wilhams 

Santa Monica (Los Angeles) -George H. Hatton 
Refers to Bank of Santa Monica. 






Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ......... John T. Campbell 
Stockton’ (San Joaquin) .... ........- . Dodge 
po ore — & Allep 
Ee CERIO 5c rncowecccscunwas G. Poage 

General practice, probate and solliniitaab. Refers 


to Bank of Ukiah. 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 


po eraser A.M. De Hurst 
COLORADO. 
Amethyst (Mineral) ................- Albert uw. —_ 
BOGE CPURIR). coccescecnccseesesccenss H.C 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso)........ LUCIUS i“, * ROUSE 
py = public. Refers to "Exchange Nat’) Bank 
of Colorado Springs. 
—— Creek (El Paso) ............ R. A. Sidebotham 
fers to First National Bank and Bi-metalic 
Bank, Cripple Creek. 
Delta* (Delta) ............... cecseoce Mulard Fairlam> 
Denver* (Asemee seeeeee++-cooee-Samnue! §. Lar 
Durango* (La Plata)........-........ Richard MeCilond 
Refers to R. E. ~~" Mgr. —_= Mercant le 
Co. and President Board of Trade. 
ar Job P. Lyons 
Grand J unction* (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. McMallip 
ae i en A. C. Patton 
Gunnison* (Gunnison)..............-...--- T.8 
Lake City* (Hinsdale)................- G. D. Bardwe 
Leadville* (Lake).................- William H. Nasb 
Montrose* (Montrose).................. Black & Catlin 
Mosca (Castilla)......... Seeccesensses C. Hitcheock 
ae. (QESE) -cocccccccnccccvecesoeses & Story 
Pueb’ « (Pueblo) gaeesereew ecesescese Chas Phillipe 
Telluride* (San Miguel) .... ...........-.. C. Howe 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) ................ W. B. Morgan 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... .... Frederick W. Holden 
Bridgeport a errre Hall & Hill 
Danbury” (Fairfield)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whittieses 
Derby (New Haven)...............-- Ancrew J. Ewen 
East Haddam (Miadlesex).......... E. a Johnan 
Greenwich (Fairfield)................. A. Hubbaid 
Hartford* (Hartford) ............. pod 3 CLARKE 


United States and State Courts: Local attorney 
for Seeign corporations. Refer to Conn. Trust 


& Safe Deposit Co. and others. 
Meriden (New Haven)......... Corne ius J. Danaber 
Middletown (Middlesex)....... .......... C. E. Bacon 
Moodus (Middlesex)........... Send to East Haddam 
Naugatuck (New Haven).............- Tboomas Bowen 
New Britain (Hartford)...... .......-- W F. DELANEY 


) 

Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall Collections and 

commercial and corporation law ee Gen- 

eral practice. Refer to Mechanics’ onal Bank- 
New Haven” (New Haven) 

—? & Kelsey, First National Bank Bidg 
(C. H. Harriman, C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. Ail business receives our per: 
sonal ficchani Refer to First National 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Bank. 


Newtown (Fairfield)............. les H. Northrop 
Norwalk (Fairfield) ........... -- Ware & Goldschmidt 
Norwich* (New London). . sees» Wallace S. Allis 
Rockville (Tolland) .............- Taam F. NOONE 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Shelton (Fairfield).................. ANDREW J. EWEN 

Stamford (Fairfield)...................Curtis & 
Stonin rey .---H. A. Hall 
pater er} seals bad oem A. P. Bradstreet 
tehfield)........ ....- Walter Holcom> 


Wallingford (New Haven)......... .. O. H. D. Fowler 
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Waterbury (New Haven) .... ....A. P. BRADSTREET 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers to Thomaston Nationa) 
Bank, Thomaston. 


Willimantic (Windham)................. Curtis Dean 

Windsor Locks (Hartford)............. J. W. Johnson 
DELAWARE. 

Datel? GN cc ocanaserbsiweevnes Robt. H. Van ke 

Georgetown* (Sussex).............-.. J h L. Cahill 

Middletown (New Castle)..............- . F. Causey 


Wilmington* (New Castle) 
WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un- 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 

BERRY & MINOR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D at.. N. W. 
(Walter V_ R. Berry, Benjamin 8. Minor). Re 
fer to American Security & Trust Co., Centra) 
National Bank, Italian Embassy, Swiss Lega 
tion, ete. Practice before courte and the 
departanents. rs sores collection department 
Long distance hone. 

BRANDENBURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendal! Bldg, 
344 D et., N. W. Specialties—Commercial, real 
estate and co: poration law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U.S. Fi- 
deiity & Guaranty Co. 

SLACKBURN & BLACKBURN, 472 Louisiana ave 
(J. C. S. Blackburn, J. W. Blackburn, Jr. 
Practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia 
Organized to handle mercantile collections 

B. P. HOLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg. Refers to Colum- 
bia National Bank. 

HOMER GUERRY, W. L. & T. Bidg. Refers to 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. 

E. G. SIGGERS, 918 F st.. N.W Patents and 
Patent Law. (See adv't.) 


FLORIDA, 

Apal achicola’ (Franklin).... .........W. B. Sheppard 
Bartow™ (Polk). ......2.+ccesesceeess Lucker & Tucker 
Braidentown (Manatee) ......-----+-..-- J.J. Stewart | 

Refers to J. H. Reniere & Co. 
edar Keys (Levy).....-......... .----E. J. Lutterlob 

Chipley (W ashington). scccusocnnesess W. O. Butler, Sr 

Refers to Dekli & Co., Bankers, at this place. 
Gainesville* (Alachna)................. J. A. Ammons 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Jacksonville” (Duval)......... cece. se00 M. C. Jordan | 
Jasper* (Hamilton)..............scecse-e-- A. B. a 
Key Weat* (Monroe). ...........000.----.0. M. Phi 
Marianna* (Jackson)............-...- Milton & M = 
Ocala* (Marion). .............ccccce Samuel F. Marshal! 
Orange City (Volusia)................... R. D. Coulter 
Orlando” (€ i concecceseesnconnese Wm. H. Jewell 
Palatiza® (PUREED cccccc cnvcccesessesces Strunz 
Palmetto (Manatee) ............ ..Send to Braidentown 
Pensacola* (Escambia) ............«.--- A.C. Binkley 
St. Augustine* (St. Jehn)............ W. W. Dewhurst 
Tallahassee* (Leon)........0.0.0+---- R. W. Williams 


Tampa* (Hillsboro) ...............-Frank M. Simonten 
Titusville" (Brevard)........-.««-...dames T. Sanders 


GEORGIA. 

Albany* (Dougherty).........0..... D. H. Pope & Son 
Americus” (Sumter) .............00-- c.R. W eater | 
ee Re J. A. Comer 

Refers toJ .S. Betta&Co.andW.A. en Oy 
Athens (RMN ccoccecccuncccccnd Strickland & Green 
Atlanta* (Fulton)...................-Moore & Pomeroy 
Augusta* (Richmond) ......... a Robinson Coffin 
Bainbridge* (Decatur) ............ L. Hawes & Son 
Brunswick* (Glynn)......... enececebins R. D. Meader 
Bachanan* (Haralson)..............+- W. P. Robinson 
Buena Vista* (Marion)............c«««- Geo. P. Mumo 
Caneeliel? HEED ccncncieccccsctotece Felix N. Cobb 
Onder Gewnel? Cie paicccocccocsvncsscss 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ ......-- A. > Thornton 
Cendiele CGEM acnancsdene. nigseuncacenn . G. JONES 


Refers to Cordele N ~ Bank and tihitea States | 


Fidelity & Guarantee Co. 
Dalton* (Whitefield)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Daweon* (Terrell)......00s.c0s-cccces James G. Parks 
Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and Exchange Bank of Macon. 


Douglas, (Coffee)..............000- O'Steen & Chandler 
Eastman* GEN cscasiccscanimacneenaee Lacy 
Eatonton (Putmam).........20.-cccees W.B. Wingfield 
saree Z. B. 
Fort Gaines* (Clay). ain ieaenars aaa ecocesele He 
Gainesville* (Hall). . esveccocessoenenssie a ee 
Geile" Cnt ansnccnsescences James S. Boynton 
_—— Tove (Jackson).........--- -R.L. J. Smith 
Hartwell* (Hart)......... A. G. & Julian B. MeCurry 
Homerville* (Clinch).............-scsee- 8. L. Draway | 
n° i. ees O. F. Littlefield 
efers to Merchants & Farmers’ Savings Bank. | 
La Grange* | RRR EE Harwell & Lovejoy 
Lumpkin* (Stewart)............ .....-...E. T. Hickey | 
Macon* (Bibb)... -.seseeeseee--Richard K. Hines | 
Moultrie* (Colquitt).....-....- McKenzie & McKenzie — 
Moutesuma (Macen)............... esece 2 DuPree | 
NOWnait” (USUI: acaccsceeaede anuuaan M. GLASS | 


Refers to First National Bank and ‘eum Bank- 
g Co. of Newnan. 


Perry" * (ORION ccccanesdsiess ibbideaed C. C. Duncan | 


THE AEERICAN LAWYER. — 


Reidsville* (Tattnmali)........... -W. T. Burkhalter 


Rome (Floyd) ...... 2... -e00+-+++-- E. Carpenter 
Savannah” (Chatham).............-. i & Beckett 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel) .................-- J. J. Moring 
Chomasville* (Thomas)....... MacIntyre & Macintyre 
Tifton (Berrien).............-.... Jonathan B. Murrow 


Refers to Love & Buck. 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ..........- 
Refers to a Citizen's Bank. 


Waycross*(Ware) ....... .. Toomer & Reynolds 


_.D. B. SMALL | 
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Moline* (Rock Island).................. Wood & Peek 
Momence (Kankakee).................-. E. P. Harney 
Monmouth* a= iiniee, quesaaanedetid J. B. Brown 
Morris* (Grundy)...... -J. W. RAUSCH 

Refers to First N. National Bank of Morris. 

Mound City* (Pulaski)............... William A. Wall 
Mount Carme!* (Wabeai) seacesece 8. R. Putnam 
Mount Carroll* (Carroll)............ ll B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown)........ ae & Reid 

Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) .............-- C. H. P; 
efer to Bank of Waycross. Naperville (Du Page)............ CHARLES H. LEECH 
Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. Neoga (Cumber Detcocnmcenese<ces to Mattoon 
Waynesboro” (Burke).............-- Seaborn H. Jones | Olmey* (Richland)...............-.-.----- WA Ritter 

GORE Gicccacncccccecacese cosceasss 
CR ice scecedsesccausecennns H. 6. Cook 
Pana (Christian)............. E. A. eG: Mt Me & Son 
IDAHO. Paris* ( Jacecccccccccces R.L. & G eo 
sero a ecuecienimieninte énncammis Wylie 
in® } 
Boise City" (Ada).......----. ses---NEAL & BARBER | Pomine’ es ike 


Caldwell* (Canyon).......... ..........H. A. Griffiths 

Challis* (Custer) .. ceseeesse-e--Ls. H. Johnaton 

Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) .........-..-.-..- B. J. Brigge 

Kingston (Shoshone) .. . Isaac S. y 
(Iu the Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace, Idaho. 


Lewiston* (Nez Perces)..............S. L. McFarland 


Philo (Champaign)......... - Send to Cnampaign 


Pontiac* (Livingston). pomsnendet "Harry G. Greenebaam 

ceton* (Burean)............ Hendercen . Trimble 
CN CI tcnsaceccccncscscanense B. Coffield 
Rantoul (Champaign).............-.- ties Roth 


Ridgway (Gallatin)............ Phillips & Rittenhouse 
Robinson (Crawford) .. -.--E. 8S. Stilee 
Refers to First National Bank of Robinson. 


















Maeseew*® (Lat)... <ccccccccccccceee “— H. Forney Rockford* (Winnebago).............. Frost & McEve 
Payette (Canmyon)...............-+---- J.J. Rogers Rock Island* (Rock Island)........... E. E. Parmenter 
Pocatelio* (Bannock) .......2.-cceseseees F. S. Dietrich Rushville* (Schuyler)............-. Glass & Bottenberg 
Salmon City* (Lemhi) .................. F. J. Cowen Refer to the Bank of Rushville. 

Wardner* (Shoshone)...................J. H Boomer | Saybrook (McLean)................-- See Bloomingtu. 
Refers to Weber Bank. Shelbyville (Shelby) Sites anneal Walter C. Header 

Weiser* (Washington)................++-- J.W. Ayers Sidney ampuen. cecces cccccee SORE 2 Champaign 

ND GENE ctcccacecceussssecsccecs« W. D. Matney 
aemonet id i aitiien nihintiae mean adcabins 
CONKLING & IRWIN, 205 South Fifth st. Reter- 
ILLINOIS. ence: Ridgely National Beak. 
en oe ecoecesce e -;, Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Mo: ie) ro & Sentel 

a... ee Sumner Consens --...8. C. Lewia 

Bilan ttitaeddadsdscnces Wooster & Hawee rg poe =. : rs b£ Dunton 

Arcola (Douglas)................-....Send to Mattoon = / oretil Sona: — to Cham ign 

Assumption (Christian).......... Dowdall & Franklin | Trek a ——T irorececaes ames M. Taylor 

DN i atnttessssccccoences H. O. Southworth ere to H. M. andeveer & Co., bankers. 

Austin (Cook)...........02+--cscese _... 3. W. Bennet | Poledo* (Cumberland)...........-..---. W.S. Everhart 

Baardstown (Cass)..............--.0--+« R. R. Hewit | Tolono (Champaign)... Send to Ch-mpaign 

Belleville* (St. Clair)...... .... .....- R. W. Ropiequet | Totlon (Stark)...... - -Allen P. Miller 
Attorney for First National Bank. Refers to Bank of Burge, Dewey & Gould. 

Belvidere* (Boone).......... .....--. Fuller & De Wol | Urbane (Champaign) ...... -Send to Champaign 

Bloomington* (McLean).. Calvin Raybarn | Ln a A + te a seeeeen B. ui enry 

Broadlands (Champaign).......... -Send to Champaign | yy’ a mm a Chae. ——e 

Bashnell (MeDonough)........-------. David Chambers | 7 steeka® (Iroquois). organ & Orebangh 

Cairo* (Alexander).................. Langsdon & Leek | Wh |" —pppemmemenaar 

Cambridge* (leary) Shi alvaekaibeeindi Almon H. Linn | eaten ( age) - “CHARLES W. H. teen 
Refers to First National Bank. iw wk Teene).. ; 4 — 

Canton (Fulton) ....-+...0...---s000- Heylin & Sutton | won eae o- — Pay 

Carthage" (Hancock):--c.s-ccc.2-5.5-D. Mack & Som | T@ekvile® (CKendall).-....-c.c-c-...... J. Fitagoral 

Champaign (Champaign) ......... LEWIS F. WINGARD | 
a4 Nall ot. = | INDIANA. 

Chamen (RESEGEED ccccccccccccce adnnniial O. W. Batrum | Anderson* na ieesedadedane J. R. Thornburgh 

; ‘ | Angola* (Steuben).........2...---- Emmet A. Bratton 

CHICAGO* (Cook) _. SSE See Plymouth 

FERGUSON & GOODNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 | Au a), a eE: Rose & 
Washington st. Refers to Chicago National | Batesville (Ripley)................ Cravens & Cravens 
Bauk & Chicago Title & Trust Co. | Bedford* (Lawrence)............... Brooks & Brooks 

Chillicothe (Peoria) .........-++.+-+++- Send to Peoria | Bloomington* (Monroe)............. Louden & Louden 

Danvers (McLean).............------ See Bloomington | Bourbon (Marshall).....................See Plymouth 

Danville" (Vermillion)........ snide Wm. A. Young | Brasil* (Clay) .........-.--.-----0--+-- Geo. A. Knizbt 

Decatur™ (Macon).......... .....-- Mills & Fitagerald | Bristol (Elkhart) ..........--..-...-... Send to Goshen 

DeKalb* (Dekalb). eaceeccee-s-eeeessseeeeeC. A. Boieg | Cambridge City aL cceceseceereee W. F. Medsker 

a Morrison & foetee pay tn, a at eeeeeeeeee E. K. Strong 

ome | ‘wuete ne ead . mee. € T woe | Colambus* (Bartholomew) ++++++----- William J. Beck 

Dwight (Livingston).................. ‘Frank 1 L. Smith | Corydon* (Harrison)....-........---...+. W. H. Roose 

East St. Louis (St. Clair).............. Frank C. Smith | Refers to the First National Bank. 

Refers to First National Bank. | Crawfordsville (Montgomery) ....Robert W. Caldwell 

Effingham* (Effingham)..............-... Wright Bros. | Refers to First Nat'l and Citizens’ National Banks. 
Refer to First National Bank Effingham. | Crown Point* (Lake ............ - Willis C. McMahan 

I tiiidianenasecevanane Powers & Baldwin | Decatur* (Adams).............. James T Merryman 

Elmwood (Peoria)................--- : fant to Peoria | Dunkirk (Jay)..... tttecernacewerewsnee woe Da, 

El Paso (Woodford)...... hatin .F. Bosworth | Elkhart (Elkhart}.................. W. E. i. Henenstela 

Fairfield (Wayne) .............-------- “Geo. W John’ | Elwood ifadison) . ee & Call 

Fisher (Champaign)...... ....... Send to Champaign Evansville (Vanderburgh). “=<: “CARLES T a. WEDDING 

Foosland (Champaign)...... ......Send to Champaign Refers to the Old National Bank 

Freeport* (Stephenson)........... W.N. Cronkrite | Fairmount (Grant)...................-- A. Cassell 

| fers to an Bank of Freeport Fort Wayne* (Allen) .................. VESEY & VESEY 

Fulton (Whiteside)............. F. L. Holleran Refer to First National Bank and Fort Wayne 

Galena’ (Jo Davies)............... “Martin J. Dillon Trust Co. 

Galesburg* (Knox).................. WM. D. GODFREY | Frankfort (Clinton) .................. Charles Stanley 
pm ha National Bank Bldg. Attorney for | Frankton (Madison) ..................... J. M. Farlow 
Galesburg Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank. Oneida, | nd (Newton)..................--.3. W. Oswald 

Il.; People’s Trust & Savings Bank. — a Sioearememaase cams “Mammert & Ja 
| Gifford (Cham .Send to Champaign | —— personal attention to commercial b 
ess, stenographer, nota and lon distance 

Greenup Oued. Send to Mattoun fateint Rat all ks in Goshen and 

} may 4. ...Choisser, W hitley a Sea Elkhart. : 
are Doscecccccoceccececess ‘otter 
| Highland* (Madison).........--------- John Blackner | Sm ie,4,..... Marsh & Cook 

Hillsboro* at mr ean dnidvadgn neal tt | Greens ( we wccece . Myron a Sei 

Hinsdale (Du Page)......-------. “ewniLes MW. Lezen | Gremebure (Decatar)..............Myron C.. — 

Homer (Champelgn).............-.Send to Champaign en | Hartford (Blackford).............John A. Rem 

jee em BB). -cocereccces Send At mee | Heltonville (Lawrence)......... “Send to Bedf 

Joliet" (Will) OF EAD) «= +. += 2.0 --- ican i Walter | Hustingtea® {jHantington) -_-.- WATKINS & MORGAN 

Kankakee* (Kankakee)... ...... Daniel H. Paddock | taqiresvone More 

nn aes eee | JOHN W. KERN. Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 

Hofer to First National Bank. MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Commercial Club Bldg. 
Lincoln* (Logan)......-.......---- Samuel L. Wallace Practice Supreme 
Macomb* (McDonough)... o=+_--:s00 Ly B. Voae : a 


er coany tank is Sinica oo Geen County 
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Inwood (Marshall)........-..... -See Plymovth 
SOaDEr” CREME) 2000000502 coccee -. Milburn & Sweeney 
Kendallville (Noble)................. Albert B. Youn: 
Kokomo* (Howard)........Blacklidge, Shirley & Wolr 
Lafayette* ee-~ HE. Wilbur F. Severson 
La Porte* (La Porte) i - ---e-.-- Weir & Doran 
ee ee, er Send to Bedford 
cre 975 i. ere Nelson & Myers | 
Maxion Msakchscnsccrneesan Manley & Friediine | 
Middlebocr ¢E n.. jnenpacsaunaade Send to Goshen 
Millersburgh (Elkhart)....... ...... Send to Goshen 
Mishawaka (St. Seok: Handley & Pyle, South Bend 
Mitchell (Lawrence).................. Send to Bedford 


















Monticello* (White)... 
Mount Vernon* (Posey 
Muncie’ (Delaware).... 
Nappanee (Elkhart)... 
New Albany” (Floyd). 
New Harmony (Posey) 
New Paris (Eikhart). 
Peru* (Miami)........ 
Plymouth* (Marshall) . 


pencer & Hamelle 
.- William London 
Bingham & Long 
.J.8. McEntafter 

-- Jacob Herter 
-Percy Welch 
.Send to Goshen 
tchell & McClintic 
--Harley A. Logan 


Portland* (Jay)..... ..John F. La Follette 
Prinesten* (Gibson) . -John Q. A. Goodman 
—— (Jasper) --Ira W. Yeoman 
aselaer* (Jasper) . . M. F. Chilcote 
| orem (Wayne) . E. Kirkman 
Rockport* (Spencer) ramer, Heuring & May 


eae Elwood Hunt 
Shelbyville* (Shelby) . -Love & McDaniel 
South Bend” (St. Joseph). -Handley & Pyle 

Refer to Cashier Citizens’ Nat. Bank of Attica, Ind 


Geo. A. Kurtz. Refers to South Bend National 
Bank 


Sullivan* (Sullivan)............ ANTOINETTE D.LEACHK 
Commercial law especially. Depositions. 

Teegarden (Marshall)............-....-- See Plymouth 
Terre Hante™ (Vigo)... -Frank A. Kelley 
Va.paraiso* (Porter). . W. E. Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley). Sie ‘Stockinger 
WN CE Devecccessésonessccsisen .O. H. Cobb 
W bash* (Wabash). .--Oliver a 
Wakarusa ee. Send to Goshen 
Wainut (Marshall).. . See Plymouth 

tt & Padgett 


Refers to the People 
Winamac* (Pulaski)-........-..-- - | Nye & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore : Pickins)........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 

Bokcbita (Choctaw Nation) .-....... George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Bristow (Creek Nation)....-.....-..-- Send to Sapulpa 

Caddo (Choctaw Nation) ...... Charles E. McPherren 









Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charles L. Fechheimer 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr atVinita 
Mounds (Creek Nation)............. Send to Sapulpa 
Mauldrow (North Dist.)..................5 See Wagoner 
Muscogee* (Creek Nation) .. Hutchings, Wes 3 & Parker 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation). .............. T. J. Lillard 
Okmulgee (Creek Nation).............Send to Sapulpa 

Purcell I Gentian oink anemnmancaen W.H. Pops 
Ballin (Cherokee Nation)........ Watts & Mct'ombs 
Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation).........-....... Mars & Case 
So. McAlester (Choctaw Nation)....McKennon & Dean 
Tahlequah* (Cherokee Nation)............ J.T. Parks 
ID. -. conetacecnnncens scmeus S.C. Treadwell 

Refers to the First National Bank. 


Tulea (Creek Nation)............-.--- Send to Sapulpa 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 

J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l] Bank of Vinita 

& Planters’ Mutualins. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 








Wagoner (Creek Nation)............. Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 

vuseeundbecssoscoens ceases Danie! Eiler 

.-. F. E. Gates 








---N. W. Powell 
- Townsend & Mason 
.-E. V. Swetting 
Send to Cedar Rapids 
nivaals Walter E. Haynes 
— to Estherville 





Send to Emmetsburg 

Send to Maquoketa 

Send to Fort Dodge 
--Send 











) C. E. Reynolds 
pve woh mee Di a — _..W. H. Merner 


CoorER’ CLEM CLEMENS & anne, Security Savings 
Bank Bidg. Practice in State and Federal 
courts. Special collection de ment and col- 
lections solicited. Notaries in office and depo- 


sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 


on Savings Bank : 
terville (A ppanoose). 
FEE & FEE, Refer to First National Bank, Center- 


ville Nat'l Ban!  evhnmnbesemperlinatiess, igs Bank. 
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Postville (Allamakee) 
Preston (Jackson). .... 
Primghar’* (O’Brien) 


Council Blufts* (Pottawattamie) 
Refer to Commercial National Bank, 
Loan & Trust Co., Council Bluffs ; 

) icago; Lincoln Banking & Insuranec 


_KERR & WERNIMONT 


hia: Security Fire & Marine Assurance Co., 


Rolfe (Pocahontas) 
- and Commonwealth Savings 


Bae Ole (Palo Alto) 

evecceccoccececeoocesese art 
Sanborn (O’Brien) ......-.+-+-0+++-2--0- 2 i Willcox 
Snbanccocccecasasocess agnees A. P. Searle 
eoeceeseeee- 80nd to Jefferson 


’. Willard L. Converse 


Scranton (Greene)... - 







Davenport” (Scott 
Dayton ( Webster) .. 
Deco: 


Denison’ (Crawford) 


Des Moines* (Polk) S8igourney* ( Keokuk) 


Sioux City* (Woodbu 
LOHR, GARDINER 


Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
banks and wholesale houses. Collections made 


Dubuque" (Dubuque) 
LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Dubuque; 

and U. 8. Express Co. ‘sand an 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The 

New York; Carson, Perre, Scott & Go. Chicago 
a (Webster) 


Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista)... 
Spirit Lake* (Dickinson) 
Storm Lake* (Buena Vista) 


American, Adame 





Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin he Bank. 
Elkader* (Clayton) 
Emmetsburg’* (Palo Alto)... 
Estherville* (Emmet -G 

Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of. Estherville 
Fairfield’ (Jefferson) E 
Fonda (Pocahontas) .... 
Fort Dodge* ( Webster) 
Fort Madison* (Lee)... 
Garner (Hancock)... 
Glasgow (Jefferson 





Wallingford (Emmet) 
Waterloo* (Blackhawk) 
Waverly* (Bremer) 

Refers to State Bank of Waverly. 
vo (Hamilton) 


West Liberty ( Muacatine).. 


Glidden (Carroll) .. 
Gowrie (Webster) . 





Altamont (Labette)... 

Anthony’ (Harper) . 

Arkansas City «Cowley 
Refers to Farmers’ State Bank ana Citizens’ state 


sansa M.& W. Te J acksor 
Di 


Grand Junction (Greene)... 
Refers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banke. 

Grinnel]* (Poweshiek) ‘ 

Grundy Center* (Grundy). 

Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) 

Hambcrg* (Fremont).... 

Hampton* a 


we. P. & Stevens Atchison- (Atchison) .. 


Hartley (O’ Brien). ee 
Humboldt (Humboldt) 


Bird City* (Cheyenne) 
‘ aicinaon & Plank ). 


Surlington* (Coffey) 
Cimarron* (Gray)... 


Columbus’ (Cherokee) 
Concordia 








Independence* (Buchanan). . 

Indianola* (Warren) 

Refers to the Warren County Bank. 

lowa oN. (Johnson) 

bate law and collections a specialty. 

Seonecn Co. Savings Bank & Iowa City State Bank. 
Iowa Falls (Hardin) . Fun 



















Law office and Investment 
Wilson County Bank ani State 


aemeee | a nea 
Girard* (Orewierd).. 





Manchester* (Delaware 









ction aspecialty. Loans and abstracts made. 








Boardman, Aldrich & Lawrence 
FLA a 


Perera te tree eee eee 





Refers to Gitisens’ Bank of Calitornia, Iowa, and 
First National Bank, Nevada. 
Newell (Buena Vista) .................---- E 
Newton* (Jasper) - “<“<* 
Refers to Farmers and Merchants’ fans Bank of 


Ochey: edan (Osceola) 
Oelwein (Fayette)... 
yond ( rey ee 


Las) . Ra 
Refers to Lawrence National Bank. 
Leavenworth* (Leavenworth) 






a —— & Te Paske 
ers to the sick ‘ County aa 
Osceola* eae. 

















sncececeescossssees F. S. Burling 

«.-.-«--Send to Maquoketa 
O. H. Montzheimer 
Send to Jefferson 


Send to Creston 


te ee ewe rses ewes eeeseeess Boies & Re tb 
Shenandoah a Cc. 8. Keenan 


R A LOHR, Masonic Bldg. Colle 
neral law practice 
urity Nat | Banks 
«seeeeeeD. F. Johnston 
..--- Buck & Kirk trick 


amet ween wwneee L. E. BDCis 


W. 8. Gallaghe: 


Grimm, Trewin & Moff: 

sehehhhnadesewesnnan W. B. Lonthar 
Villisca (Montgomery) 
escesecoce coccccecseosesced Cato Seli« 
Send te Esthervi!!+ 
Gates, ae & Liffring 


L. Smalley 


pceeces coeesse Wesley Martin 
Boner & Fellows 
-.eeee.d. P. Becker 
iaeswuewenaiee e C. Nichols 
West Union* (Fayette) ...............--- J.J. Berkey 


Winterset* (Madison) A. W.C. Weeks 


coccccces cocces. W. Burd 
--..Send to Oswexo 
-Huston & MoColloct 
Albert Faulconer 







Harry B 
P. Tone Wilson, Jr 
...d. P. Perkins 
Park B. Pulsifer 


- Johnston Bros 


Geo. P. Morehouse 
cocess J. 8. Simmons 


R. W. McGrath 


Agmney Refers to 
k of Fredonia 


.Send to Senecs 


..---. Wilson Bros 


J.H Jennis 
SAS. SISSON 


r State Bank and Security 


ocveccess W. F. Shale 
— & Hopkins 


“ane & Smitb 
o Me _~— 
--E. A. Barber 


.H. Whiteside 








otte 
erchants’ Bank, Commercial State 
Bank and —— ad National Bank. 


-P. B. Gillett 
-Send to Osweg* 
H. Vernoe 

“ORD CLINGMAs 





ppeanede o. R. Middleton 


—~ wv. Abel 
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Osawatomie (Miami)................--.- Louis Harvey 
Osborne” (Osborne)... ......-6--cccc-cce- J. K. Mitehell 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Cawege” (LabStse) ..c00c ccccccccescces M. E. Wildams 
Ottawa’ (Franklin) ..................--- F. A. Waddle 
Pasha? Cc ccccccvccccescecces Sheldon & Sheldon 
Pittaburg (Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & Watson 
Peet™ CPEB cccccc ccccccccccceccosese Charles H. a 
Ruseell* (Russell). ............00- J.C. Ruppenthal, Jr 


Russell Springs (Logan) 
W. H. WAGNER. Refers to State Bank of Oak- 


ley, Kan. 
Galina® (Galimed.ccccce ccccccccccecccoces-- ee A. Lavitt 
Santa Fe* —-/ eecccccoccescccce =o w. ae 
St. Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... .... agan & nee 
St. John* (Stafford) .......c...-cccces-oee-- J. 


Rose 
Seneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K, WoOOWORTH 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Smith Centre* (Smith)...................---E. 8. Rice 
Btockton* (Rooks) ......sccccsccesse-s eee -W. B. Ham 
Topeka’ (Shawnee) 

GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ Nationa] and Central Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in all courte. 


Wa Keeney* (Trego) ........22-.sceee------ A. H. Cox 
Washington’* (Waehington)............... C. F. Smith 
Wellington” (Summner)......... . Ed. T. Hackney 
Wichita* (Sedgwick)............0.+-- . Thomas B. Wall 
Winfield* (Crowley).............- Charlies W. Roberts 
Yates Center* (Woodson) ....Stephenson & Hogueland 
KENTUCRY. 
Ashland (Boyd)..............cessse-- D. W. Steele, Jr. 
Bowling Green* (Warren)...........W. W. Mansfield 
Uampbellsville* (Taylor)...... Robert eet Puryear 
Clinton* (Hickman)...... oeenseosigansas . Ray Moss 
Covington* (Kenton)............. per ta & Giemens 
Danville? (ATER occccc cencce ccoccscccces Chas. C. Fox 
Falmouth* (Pendleton)................ Guy H. Fossitt 
Franktort* (Franklin)........... ss... D. W. Lindsey 
Grayson* (Carter) .....- ccccccccccescess E. B. Wilhoit 
Greenup* (Greenup ..........-ceceesseee-- W. T. Cole 
ROE. nw0nt<eicceponsoneconsenets tsnaes W. H. MILLER 
Refers to Winchester Bank of Winchester, Ky. 
Henderson* (Henderson) .............- Geo. D. Givens 
Lexingietl” COUGEIID . cacscéscccesssecse: C. W. Miller 
LenGen® (TAME cccedcccccccececcoseses P. F. Stillings 
Refers to the Postmaster or any County official. 
OUISVILLE* (Jetterson)........... Lune & Harrison 
451 W. Jefferson st. 
Maytield* (Graves). ..........cccccccccees kK. O. Hester 
Mayeville* (Mason)... ........... .... Milton Johnson 
Middlesboro (Bell)...............00... Chas. A. Wood 
Morganfield (Union) . eanccccencescssesues W. T. Harris 
Morgantown* (Butler)........ ...... Guffy & Whalin 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) ......... H. R. Prewitt 
Murray* (Calloway)............--0----- G. C. Diuguid 
Newport* (Campbell)............. George Washin 
Owensboro* (Daviess).................- as. B. Radd 
Eaton 


Padneah* (MoCracken)................. .W. V. 
Refers to First National Bank. 










Paste” GO cacaseccocescsccsss Mann & Ashbrook 
Pikeville* (Pike). .... . H. Harman 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd ‘Arener & Friend 
Richmond* (Madison). . J. Tevis Cobb 
Russell (Greenup) . . Send to Greenup 
Russellville* (Logan). .--Jd. B. Coffman 
Salyersville* (Magoffin) --. W. W. Cooper 
Collections prempely attended to. 
Somerset* (Pulaski) ................--- J. P. Hornaday 


Sturgis (Unien)...... ‘ 
Taylorsville* (Spencer) 
Uniontown (Butler).... 
Vanceburg* (Lewis). 
Versailles* (Woodfecd).... 
West Liberty* (Morgan). 


Winchester* (Clark)........... 
LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria* (Rapides)................. Leven L. Hooe 
ery 8 Sor CE Benen thouge eeesecee Bussey & Naft 

aton Rou (E. Baton Ri cwnnes J. A. Addison 
Clinton* (est  , eee Isaac I). Wall 
Donaldsonville* (Ascension).......... Edmund Maarin 

97 Opelousas st. 

Homney* SD ceinbtidcceensencsciatel J. E. Moore 
Markaville* (Avoyelles).........0....-.-- William Hal! 
Monroe* (Ouachita)...........++--- -Stubbs & Russell 


New Orieans* (Orleans 
JAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, Denver (Colo) Savings Bank 
Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l Bank. Diligence and 
satisfactory charges guaranteed in collections. 


Rayville* (Richland)........ ....2-se-- Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)....... Wise, —,, & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia).................... N. M. Calhoun 


Refers to Hon. J. L. Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District. La.; Britton & Koontz, Natchez, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE. 
Ashland (Aroostook)............0..- Seth S. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
Anburn* (Androscoggin) .. .Oakes. fer & Ludden 


Refer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of Auburn. 
Augusta* —— beesecncesedoun Heath & Andrews 
pemmenananetetnne socare © . ween 
Refers to Veazie National Ban 
OC 


Sangor* Cincteesy 
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Caribou (Aroostook)............ «.- Chas. G. Brigg® | Greenfield (Franklin)................-- Henry J. Field 
Refers to Aroostook Trust & Banking Co. Hadley (Hampsnire)................- Send to Holyoke 

Chelsea (Kennebec) .................- Send to Gardiner | Hav o rhill (Essex)................--- Jobn M. Dunle 

Cherryfield (Washingtwn)........... Fred L. Campbell! | Holyoke (Hampden).......... .------.Jdehn Hildreth 

Dexter (Penobscot).................- Crosby & Crosb Lawrence* (Essex) .............-.- Harry R. Lawrence 

Dover* (Piscataquis) ................ Peaks & Smit Lee (Berkshire)................- enh s danke A. B. Clark 

a (Washingwn)............ JOHN H. McFAUL | Lowell (Middlesex).... .......... Crowley & O’Hearn 

fers to any i ~ city or any —* official. Lunenburg ( Worcester) ...........-. Send to Fitchburg 

Farmington* (Franklin)............... E. O. Greenleaf | Lynn (Essex). ....... ......2. «.-+--++-- Arthur Bogue 
Refers to First Nat’ } B’k and Franklin > Sav. B'k. | Ldalden (Middlesex) .................-- O. H. Carpenter 

Fort Fairfield ccpeemnen) eenaceccqucseen W T.8 Milford (Middlesex). ........... - Tease A. Taft 

Gardiner (Kennebec) . ..George W. Heselton | New Bedford* (Bristol) . ceudiael anade "Knowlton & Perry 

Houlton* (Aroostook)....... .. James Archibald Masonic Building. 

Lewiston (Androscoggin)... Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden Newburyport* ( Eesex).................- -N. H. Jones 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and | North Adams (Berkshire)............. John H. Mack 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston North Attleboro (Bristol) 

Livermore Falls (Androscoggin) . . John H. Maxwell | Norwood (Norfolk) ...............-...- C. B. Sanborn 

Oakland (Kennebuc) .... .......,...--- Geo. W. Field | Orange (Franklin)..............-.----. Henry J. Field 

Oldtown (Penobscot) . ...Clarence Scott | Pittafield* (Berkshire)........ ...Geo. A. iger 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banki ng Co., Oldtown. | Quincy (Norfolk)................ William G. A. Pattie 

Pittafield (Somerset).......... .......«-.-- Abel Davis | Rockland ee ee D. Perry Rice 

ittaton (Kennebec) ................- Send to Gardiner Room 19, Rice Block & 73 Tremont st., Boston. 

Portland* (Cumberland). ...........- -Geo. F. Noyee General practice. Refers to Mr. E. P. Torrey, 

Randolph (Kennebec)......... Send to Gardiner President Kockland Natioral Bank. 

Rockland* (Knox)............ Edward B. MacAllister | Salem* (Essex).......... .......-.---- P. J. McCusker 

at | eee ebbietbnumntdl Geo. E. Grant | Shelburne Palle SE cknccacesces Henry J. Field 

IE Cc nn ces ccncecccccccscenses Fred J. Allen | gouth Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send te Holyoke 

a —_ for Sanford National Bank. we Springtieid* (Hampden) 

owhegan" (Somerset,.......-.---- George ¥ . Gower RICHARD } TALBOT, 407 Main st. Refers to 

South Paris* (Oxford).........---.----- Jas. S. Wright Hampden Trust Co. and Cuy National Bank. 

Thomaston (Knox)..................-- J. H. H. Hewitt 

Waterville (Kennebec)............. .-Harvey D. Eaton D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and com- 

West Gardiner (Kennebec).......... Send to Gardiner mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 

National Bank. 
Taunton* re er cheer x > Sa 
aston (Litchfield) .............. ¥. treet 
MARYLAND. Turners Falls (Franklin) Adenry J. Field 
Waltham (Middlesex) . - Thos. Curley 

Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) ......James R. Brashears | ware (Hampshire). ... enry C. Davis 

BALTIMORE (Baltimore) Watertown (Middleser)............... Jobn E. Abbott 
N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul | westfield (Hampden).............. Edward J. Tierney 

st. Collections, insolvency, contested liti Westminster (Worcester)........... Send to Fitchbury 
tion, ete. Refer to Central Foundry of N. Y., | winchester (Middlesex) ..........-- Geo. Littlefield 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry —— Worcester* (Worcester)............ Rice, King & Rice 
re Co., or Fidelity & Deposit Co —— 
MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity B MICHIGAN 
Commercial and banking law and wiieatek 7 
Certified Public Accountant. Commissio er | Adman* (Lenawee)... .............- Robertson & Clark 
of Deeds. Notary Public and Travelling Ad- | Albion (Calhoun)......................---- 
justers. Members Attorneys’ National jegan* (Allegany) ..........-.- W. B. Williams & Son 
ing House. References: Fidelity & Deposit | Alpena* (Alpena)................--...+----- J. H. Cobb 
Co. and National Exchange Bank. Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw)...........- ..J. W. Bennett 
WwW. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, M Sn On... cnnaneasecsenned Charles L. Hall 
Merchants’ Protective it & Collection Bailey (Muskegan)............-..-..--- Send to Sparta 
rean. Notary and Commissioner of Deeds in Bin Gitg* (Bag). ccccccccccc ccccceccceces 8. 8 
office. Collections a cialty. Robert W. i iiencmaiagicannes Leavitt & Guile 


Mobray, Counsel. Refers to People’s Bank, 
Merchante National Bank, National Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 


EE hid ccncccessdcens Gilbert 8. Hawkins 
Cambridge* (Dorchester’ .......... Wm. O. Mitchell 
Chestertown (Kent)...................-. John D. Urie 
Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess Anne Md. 
Cumberland” (Allegany)............ R. W. McMICHAEL 
Refers to First N head Bank and Second N 
Bank of Cumberland. 
Denton* (Caroline) .........-......--. Henry R. Lewis 
Easton* (Talbot) .....................3. Frank Turner 
Elkten* ‘Cecil).................... L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* (Frederick) ...............- Baker Johnson 
Hagerstown* (Washington) ....... Armstrong & Scott 
Hanoock (Washington).......... ....- ohn T. Mason 
cess Anne* (Somerset) .............-.- rdon Tull 
Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfield. 
Salisb * (Wicomico) Sei cstietiin taainniteeh Toadvin & Bell 
Snow i eer A. P. Barnes 
Westminster* (Carroll)...............- Giiaries E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire)......... ..- scceceesucs Ws Mee 
Amesbury (Essex) ...............----- Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst (Hapmahire)...............- Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) .......... Send to Fitch 
Athol hel Saem dbénba sencnannaaeens . Harlow 
Attleboro (Bristol)............ Send to North Attleboro 
Barnstable* easiaiss skaneseede Hiram P. Harriman 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and commercial litigation 
given promps* attention any | and 
corporation law a specialty. Refers to 
Trust & Safe Dep. Co. or any bank in Boston. 

MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore, 
Oliver W. Shead.) General law and corpora- 
tion practice. Collections. Refer to Mercan- 
tile it Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, 
Vermilye & Co., bankers, Bradstreet & Co., 
Browning, King on — oe 
Press, Cam 6, C. Harvey & piano 

mfrs., ace. Harvey Co., wholesale steel. 


Brockton (Pl ith)................Herbert H. Chase 
ae at A 9 sel Lienddbnendniube Hi _o—_ 
Cam ge’ (Middlesex)............ Augus pt. Dey 
Chicopee ee) peiacanindnite H. 
Chicopee Falls , pden)...........Send to Chicopee 
Clinton (W orcester)................ mond A 
Daiton (Berkshire) .................- Send to Pittafield 
Fall River (Bristol) .................- Phillips & Faller 
wh (Worcester).............. oa H. a 
——— ( —— Sieaee  aoneee 








Charles F. McKenzie 

Refers to National Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bank and Merchants Savings Bank. 

Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..............Gore & Harvey 
Brown City (Sanilac).................-- Geo. W. Dafoe 
Calumet (Houghton) 

WILLIAM . BATEMAN. First National Bank 
Building. Kefers to First National Bank of 
Calumet, Merchants and Miners’ Bank of 
Calumet and Superior Sav'gs Bank of Laarium. 

CARSON & GALBRAITH. General law practice. 
Collections receive prompt attention. Notary 
and sten her in office. References: First 
National and Merchants & Miners’ Bank, 
Calumet and State Savings Bank, Laurium. 

Sapoums, POWER & McCORMACK, Hermann 

Block. Refer to First National Bank and 
Merchants and Miners’ Bank. 
Columbiaville Gagem). aeccenestseccccas Send to Lapeer 
Croswell (Sanilac) .................+.- Wilford Maclem 
ETROIT* (Wayne) 

WILLIAM L. JANUARY, Attorney & Counselor, 4 
Bahl Block. References: U.S. Senator R. A. 
Alger; J. L. Hudson, Clothier; Grinnell Bros., 
Music Hou-e; J. Brushaber Sons, Furniture; 
or any judge or bank in city. 

LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 

eat & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 


Co. and Cabinet Cigar Co 
Katon Rapids (Eaton) ...............-. Corbin & Peters 
Flint* ( Pocenccccccescccceccecsce Edward 8S. Lee 
Bensie)......-..--22e-seeeee E. R. Chandler 
Fremont Coveren DN caaihh dinieaaedienannns A. F. Tibbits 
Grand ( ennnanedaanwed Cassius Alexander 
| ny a SWORD. cccce<cocccecsecess J.T. Campbell 


= A ae (Kent) 
TAGGART. DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
Trust Co. Bldg. General practice. Settlement 


ic 
Sa Bank, National City an 
Hancock (Houghton). ececseccess Dunstan & Regctet 
weeeee ce eeeeeees es 
Hart* ( ee Winfield 5S. Hanson 
(Van Deccccccccecccsiccee . H. Tuttle 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank and Postmaster. 
Hilladale* (Hillsdale) ..............-------- 
Houghton" ( pom nd eecccceccces —— e' Rice 
Imlay ( eeccccccccccocesces 
Tonia* (Iomia)............-..--.-- geennomes J = 
Iron ie cinieumnawione um yy & Cooper 
— argue eececcccees- He 24 Young 
son* (Jackson)............--. Badgley 
} ; (Kalamazoo) ......... Boudeman & Adams 
Lake Odessa (Ionia)..... eeccecceeccs Wesley H. Mains 
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Laurium pa ere papiak edema eee Send to Calumet 
Manistee* (Manistee).........  ...... JOHN H. GRANT 
Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. 
Savings Bank. 
Marquette* ( — bcaeae -Chas. R. Brown & Son 
Metamora (Lapee peccennconauscccones Send to Lapeer 
Midland* (Midland)................... M. H. Stanford 
Mount te caemanany a acomb) 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Ullman Savings 
Bank. 
Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) ...... Russell & McNamara 
Muskegon” (Muskegon).............. R. J. MacDonald 
L,I E: William J. Gilbert 
North Branch (Lapeer)...............- to Lapeer 
Oteego (Allegan)..................-.--H C. Stoughton 
ae eee Dart & Dart 


Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank. 
Pontiac* (Oakland).................John H. Patterson 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. 
Port Huron* (St. Clair) 





Romeo (Macomb)...... 
w* (Saginaw) — ee 
Saint Joseph* (Berrien) y 
Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa) ......... George A. Cady 
a Ee a ES B. N. Keister 
rgis (St. Joseph)...............Charles A. Sturges 
Tae Rivers (St. Joseph)........... S. M. Constantine 
Traverse City* (Grand Traverse) ...Patchin & Crotser 
Oe CE TE) concn cacsensccanes: See Bay City 
West Branch* (Ogemaw) ............. T. L. Snodgrass 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)..................- D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
BE CRA) 0 oncsccccosscnesssessesas Gray & Gray 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn)... ............ Todd & Carlson 
CS H. G. Latourell 
Amboy (Blue Earth)................. Chas. Thompson 
ET og, EEE: Lyman D. Baird 
Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... Frank Murray 
Refers to Waseco County Bank and Janesville 
Bank, both at Janesville, Minn. 
Brainerd* i» aS W. A. Flemin 
Breckenridge* (Wilkin) ah peenineee Everdell & Everde 
Canby (Yellow Medicine).......... Geo. Fitzsimmons 
Crooketon (Polk)........0002..0-- RICHARD M. HAYES 
Refers to Bank of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. 
DULUTH’ (St. Louis). ........... Rictardson & Day 
Pe CARR)... ceces co cccccace De Forest Ward 
Faribault* (Rice) ......-.....--------+---+- L. A. Mott 
a Falls* (Otter Tail)........ eectenine, * ." Baxter 
TEEPE T OIL ETE: E. Foley 
Glencoe* (Mc Rdcbdedhenebasaimiannte F. R. Allen 
Hendereon* (Sibley) ............--ce.00- W. H. Leeman 
Lake Benton* (Linooin) Sehiiniintas aman John McKenzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)................... H. G. Latourell 
Little Falls* (Morrison)....... Lindbergh & Blanchard 
Tange Prairie* (Tedd)....ccccesceccccces . D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue Earth)................... S. B. Wilson 


Marshall (Lyon)......... 
Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 


FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, corporation and real 


eoneee sees» Virgil B. Seward 


estate law, specialties. Refer to Flour City 
National Ban or any bank or jobbing house 
in Minneapolis. 
Montevideo* (Chippewa) obnmnocensee Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay).........-.....-- James M. Witherow 
General law practice and collections. Refers to 
Moorhead National Bank and Bradstreets. 
Ne eee 8. G. L. Roberts 
Redwing* (Goodhue).............-.- Boynton & Stevens 
Rochester” (Olmsted) ............ Cc han & Granger 
Saint Clond* (Stearns)................- aylor & Jenks 
t James” on ae tga eucenes . Hammond 
SAINT PAUL?’ (Ra 


Ss. P. CROSBY 610-4 a Globe Building. Corpora. 
tion real estate, probate law an collections. 
Refers to Merchants’ National — 


Saint Peter* (Nicollet) ...............-.--- A. Stone 
Stillwater* (Washington)............ 8. Blair McBeath 
EE SD bcdinnadunsccceckymns John Dwan 
a re Webber & Lees 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)............-......- J. H. Farwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 


AderGoen* (MeET00)...-ceccecccasscccesces .C. P; 
Bay, St.Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chafte & MeDonula 
Brookhaven* (Lineoln) Cassed 


EE SETS 

Cleveland (Bolivar) ..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods 

Greenville* (Washington) ............. Jas. i 
Refers to a & Planters’ Bank. 

Green wood* (Leflore) .............. Pollard & Hamner 
Refer to the Bank of Leflore. 






G Giieerisee).....0...- Send to Mississippi City 
Gottieobore” (Perry) .... ee * W. Ellis 
Holly Sprin (Marshall) ..-.-.R. F, Fant 
Jackson” (Hinds)...... -.---.-. J. H. Thompson 
McComb Git ee Quin & Williams 

eridian* (Lauderdale) .......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Mississippi City* (Harrison)............. T. V. Noland 
Matches* (Adams)............-...0- Ernest E. Brown 
Rosedale* (Bolivar) ....-............. woons & gd 


Refer to Hanover Nationa! Bank, New York, and 
Memphis National Bank, Memphis. Tenn. 


Scranton* (Jackson) ..............-. ullard & Bullard 
Vicksburg* (Warren) .. ...... Smith, Hirsh é Landau 
Williamsburg* (Covington).............. J. O. Napier 





MISSOURI. 
NE GH cincnsvtcnstsemnruinaes L. P. Norman 
BN J. O. Martin 
Birch Tree (Shannon) ................ Send to Winona 
Bloomfield* (Stoddard) .......... ...... E. J. Williams 
Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. 
Boonville* (Cooper) ........-.+-«++-+ . W. G. Pendleton 
Bowling Green‘ (Pike).............. Robert L Motley 
Brookfield (Lima)................++-- J.B. Arbuthust 
SY RED on6nanenncnudonsseucsentune Levi Engle 
BE CED. wacssccncascensencagecane C. A. Denton 
Cameron (Clinton)...............- Turney & Goodrich 
Carrollton’ oo opbusense Losier, Painter & Morris 
Carthage* (Jasper) .............. Harrison & Harrison 
Caruthersville WP ceniscot) veasconesel Roberts & Sellars 
Chillicothe* (Livingston)........... J.M. Davis & Son 
ee James Parks & Son 
Columbia* (Boone) ..............-. Charles J. Walker 


Refers to Boone County National Bank and Ex. 
change National Bank. 

Dexter (Stoddard Lansing Staate 
Refers to the Citizen's Bank of Dexter. 


Eminence (Shannon) ...............-- Send to Winona 
ea William H. Johnsop 
Gainesville* (Ozark ............ ine & Bocne 
Grant City* bee guenetseseséeduesons . 8. Gibson 
I CE oon k a ccctenceccccecces W. H. Fisher 
Refers to First Nat'l and German-American Banks. 
Harrisonville* (Cass) .............-.. Jerry Culbertson 
Huntaville” (Randolph)...... ...... John N. Hamilton 
—, to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of Hunts- 
8. 
Independence* (Jackson)............. Jno. N. Southern 
Jefterson City* (Cole)...........-.-.-..- R. W vend 
PI. . cangtescdcedmndbenssnana J. W. 
KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) ...... Abbott & Pickard 
Kingston* (Caldwell) nani aninh Se aaimmtds Wm. McA fee 
fers to Kingston Savings Bank. 
I GR o dicusscnnncedcncsebnas J.C. Storm 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ................ J. B. Shelwalter 
SS Se ee B. E. Guthrie 
oe og | ee ere Chas. A. Knight 
Refers to Bark of Saline, at this place. 
kd eee M. Sel “ 
Maysville* (DeKalb)............. Robt. A. Hewitt, 
Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Mudd & a Wagner 
Mexico* (Andrain)....... cconcoseceseN tk 







Moberly* (Randolph). ... 


.-Forrest G. Ferris 
Montgomery otal 


. Warren Lewis 


Neosho* (Newton).... Geo. Hubbert 
Nevada* —_— obeéonnneneee . J. Smith 
Ovsceola* (St. Clair). ..............0.- George H. Daniel 
Platte City* eae N.P. Anderson 
Poplar Bluft* (Butler).............. Geo. bg ge Jr 
I SIND scccuscccecceseseucenve J.B. Evans 
RF aaa Geo. P. Huckeby 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan)..... Stauber, Crandall & Strop 
8T. LOUI 


8. 

GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite 207, Carleton Build- 
ing General practice. Refers to Boatmen's 
Bank, Ferguson-McKinney Dry Goods Com- 
pany and Alen Piste Chemical Company, 
all of St. Louis. 


Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 


Sedalia* (Pettis)....................- Sangree & Lamm 
Siaker* (EAMRG)....0. ccoccecscocccccces Send to Marshal] 
Springfield* (Greene)......... eccensesend J. R. Vaughn 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) B. F. 






Sweet Springs (Saline).. 
Thayer (Oregon) ...... 
Trenton* (Grandy) 
Troy (Lincoln)....... 
Unionville* (Putnam 
Versailles* (Morgan).. 






...-Beverly H. Bonfoe 
..--Henry M. Washburn 


Warrensburg” (Johnson)........... -8. J. Caudle 

Webb City (Jasper)...... scecsesoues Wittich & Devore 

WIS GENE 2 cccwe coosenccusese Samuel Withers 

MONTANA. 

Billings* (Yellowstone) ...............- James R. Goss 

Boulder (Jefferson) ......-.........-- Thomas T. Lyon 

Bozeman* (Gallatin) ..............0.-+«- ...J0. L. Staate 

Butte* (Silver Bow) ...........0-....-.- Jesse B. Roote 

Dillon* ye pececccescocceses .. W. 8. Barbour 

eo i | a John J. Kerr 

fers to Bank of Valley Co. 

Great Falle* (Cascade)...............-. John N. Booth 

Hamilton (Ravalli).. ...O’Hara & Myers 
Refer to Ravalli_ County Bank, Hamilton. 

Helena” (Lewis & Clarke).......... EDWARD HORSKY 
City Attorney. A general law practice in all 
courts. No and stenographer in office. 
ferenees: Union Bank & Trust Company and 
American National oy 

Kalispe!!* —-. pnncecnmbanesuwth McC. Wininger 

Miles City (Custar)........0.-...-cec00- Geo. W. Farr 
Refers to State National Bank. 


Missoula* (Missoula). . RIN M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs* ( Meagher) P. Black 





NEBRASKA. 
Ainsworth* (Brown)............-. A. W. Scatterzood 
A od Frank D. Williams 
Refers to Albion National Bank. 
Auburn* (Nemaha)............... John Scott McCarty 
Aurora* (Hamilton).............. John A. Whitmore 
Bartlett* (Wheeler) ............... Bishop & Anderson 


Successors to A. L. Bishop. 
Beatrice* (Gage,.............. Prout, Dorsey & Davis 








Refer to t e First National Bank. 
Benkelman* (Dund bance ccocsessestccononssd J.8. West 
Bloomington (Franklin) ..........-...«.- A. H. Byrum 
Blue Hill (Webster), .................-- A.M. Walters 
Central City* (Merrick) .............- J. E. Dorsheimer 
SE CERIN scocencseesccoatud Send to Schuyler 
NE CEES .cncccccnasccoussenaans C. J. Garlow 
Eee Send to Lexington 
Crete (Saline)................ ----M. H. Fleming 
David City~ (Butler)... -E. R. Dean 
Eddyville (Dawson) . -See Lexington 
Edgar (Clay) .........- oa & Boden 
Fairbury* (Jefferson)..........ccccee--+-- W. J. Moss 
OO ees L. B. Stiner 
Falls City* (Richardson).............. James E. Leyda 
Fremont” (Dodge)........-....-.--- George L. Loomis 
OEtER* (ERED) occccccccccccceccs W. F. Critchtield 
Geneva‘ (Fillmore).............+-.---- John Baraby 
ee CIID, op covanncescds sees Robert G. Easley 
Refers to Maverick Bank of Gordon. 
Gothenburg ‘Dawson)................- See Lexington 
CIID cecnaccnccensceceunt Send to Sutton 
ONE —eeE Ashton & Mayer 
eee W. H. Saunders 
re C. H. Whitney 
(ee Thos. H. Matters 
Hastings” (Adams)............... Michel A. Hartigan 
Hayes Centre” ‘Hayes)............-.--.-- C. A. Ready 
Springs (Sheridan)...... ...... Send to Rushville 
ebron* (Thayer) ...........ssces. Marshal) & Capron 
ieldvege’ SIND vcncesscasnescmeatd \..--Hall & Reed 
iD UE) .cccnccessennsessanteeell See Hastings 
DL GED vnsnncncccceansesenti Send to Schuyler 
REPO (PUN... cecnssceccavvonces W.L. Matthews 
ek ae arren Pratt 
8 aaa Frank P Voter 
— {aa ER a Send to Schuyler 
Lexington (Dawson)................. GEO. C. GILLAN 
General law practice. 
Lincoln* (Lancaster)..........-....- CHAS. 0. WHEDON 


Refers to First National Bank, City National Bank 
and Security Investment Co. 


Linwood (Butier).............c..ee- Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Madieon).............-...+-- 5. 0. Campbell 
MoCook*(Red Willow).......... ennsond Hugh W. Cole 
Minden (Kearney) ...............++++++- G. L. Godfrey 
Nebraska City* (0tee)...ccc..cccccccces L. F. Jackson 
Neligh* (Antelope) ......ccccccccccccess N. D. Jackson 
SE ED vccnnunisveneseseeeiinhl H. W. Short 
Norfolk* (Madison)...............-.-..Mapes & Hazen 
North Platte* (Lincoln)...........«.««- J. 8. Hoagland 
Rn J. F. Boyd 
og as Send to Schuyler 
Omaha (Douglas) 

ALEX. A. ALLSCHULER, Refers to Commercial Na 


tional and Merchants’ National Banks. 


MACFARLAND & MAY. Refer to Union National 
Bank, Omaha. 


JOHN WILSON BATTIN. tise iiss 


Merchants National Bank, Omal 1a 


Gas Co. and M. E. Smith & Co., wholesale dry 
goods, Omaha. 
tL Serre R. R. Dickson 
od SS eee H. E. Oleson 
CRONE CEU) soc ccconce.coscnesccens King & Bittner 
ek ee ae See Lexington 


Oxford, (Furnas) . . eccccececoccce ces Me SGT wend 
Pawnee City (Pawnee). eeeteeses 
Randolph (Cedar) ..........cc.cc 
Rep as City (Harlan) 

Riding City (Butler)...... 
Rusers (Butler)....... 
Rushville* (Sheridan) 


ovsees Ms Us Lindsay 







Saronville (Clay) . Send to Sutton 
SoG iae® COED ocncceccccccosceusonsnat W. I. Allen 
Soward* (Seward)....0...cccccccoscess Norval Brothers 
Shelton (Buffalo)... .............--- Spencer E. Phelps 
South Omaha (Douglas)..................- H. L. Cohen 
St. Edward (Beone) ........2ccccccccccs +00. Be. Wilson 
i eR nines cichenaducveislel Henry Nunn 
GID cuss ccscsascenentes .A. A. Kearney 
CE CED casccosenccecccesseben E. E, Stanton 
Ee See Lexington 
Se GIP ccccwccescsoccessatil F. M. Sweet 
Su Pe Pisunccatenes cocseenssekeuntl A. 8. Lovin 
GIURSEEO GEE cocccccecccorcs cocccounsed C. W. Beac 
Tecumseh Getneen) - cena danenenmiaal M. B. C. True 


Tlysses (Butler) ............ ee. SF 


ho Sone ws Sutton 
Li eee Good 
pe eee ok i Mare B 
po al), eras F. M. Northrop 
Weat Point* (Cuming)................- Uriah Brunner 
pi eer S. Lant 
Speirs. Harlan & Taylor 
NEVADA. 

Austin* (Lander)................ «+. Walter C. hy hart 
Carson City* (Ormaby)..... cccecnncs cncegesses fin 

Reno* (Washoe)...........- cocccevccecs WE Webster 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack).............-...-.Geo. W. Stone 
Bristel (Grafton) ...... padendeene «-..Dearborn & Chase 
Colebrook* (Coos)........- movsocesseset T. F. Johnson 


3 


See ee 


th Oe es es ees el el a ee bw no 


AMERICAN 














Concord* (Merrimack) South Orange (Essex) 
DvenSGN CIBGTOET) «ocnccc ccnscccccccces Seott Scammell 
West Orange (Essex) 
Woodbridge (Middlesex)... 
Woedbury* ‘Glencester) .. . 

Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examiner. 

Collections and commercial law i 


. re rrr Bend to Somerawortb 
Exeter* (Rockingham)...............---- s 
Franklin (Mermmack) 


Send to New Branawiek 
Franklin Falls (Merrimack).. 


A. H. SWACKHAMER 


afford) ......-..-4! = d to Somersworth 


Coos) 
Great Falls (Strafford) 
Keene* (Cheshire) 
Refers to the Keene National Bank. 
Laconia* (Belknap) Jewett & Plummer 
o+eeeee-M. D. Cobleigh 


= NEW MEXICO. 
Burrham, ‘William J. & pe a 


Lebanon* (Grafton). 

Manchester* (Hillsboro) .. 
Nashua* (Hillsboro) 
Newport* (Sullivan).. 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) ... 


Alamogordo (Otero) 





“Samuel W. Emery | East Las Vegas (San Miguel) 


os - Send te Somersworth 
* 


ahmninamatheda . E. ‘Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll)...........+ Becccecoece 
Woodsville* (Grafton) 


Somersworth — Las Ve as” (San : Miguel) ...... cena ‘Saha A. tae 


George W. we 
Silver City* (Grant) 
Socorro* (Socorro) 





NEW JERSEY. 
Adams (Jefferson) 
Albany* (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER 
Buchanan, George Lawyer, Robert E. Whalen, 
Le Grand Bancroft), 79 C 
First National Bank, National ae Bank 

and National Savings Bank of Albany 
Amsterdam aa ata 


Arlington (Hudson) 
Asbury Park (Monmouth) 
State and Federal practice. 


) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 


Bayonne (Hudson) Roberson & Demarest 


Babylon (Suffolk) 


Bordentown (Barlington) Batavia* (Gen ) 


Bound Brook (Somerset) 





Robert R. La Monte 


Bayshore (Suffolk).....................--Send to Isli 
Belmont* (Allegany) y. A. 
Bergen (Genesee) 
Hinghamton* (Kroome) 

Refers to People's Bank 

Bank and Binghamton Glass Co 
Brockport (Monroe). ............... Send to Rocheater 
Brocton (Chautauqua) ‘ 

Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, 


See New York City. 


Camden* (Camden) 

ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. 
practice, collections and commercial law. 
formation furnished relative New Jersey cor 

Correspondence invited. Acts 
as resident agent for foreign corporations. 
fers to Nat [State Bank or Security Trust Co 


ractice. Collections, 
corporation and commercial law. Acts as resi- 
dent agent for forei 
to National State Bank. 
Cape May City* (Cape May) 
East Orange (Essex) 
Elizabeth* (Union) 


Brooklyn* (Kings) 


e) 
MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo 
Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida Co.)....... Jobason Joville & Moore 
Canajoharie (Montgomery) . - 


Jas. M. E. Hildreth 
Se = 
RICHARD F. HENKY 


Flemington* (Hunterdon) 
Freehold* (Monmouth) 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Bank 
Hackensack* (Bergen) Cc. W. 
Hackettstown (Warren) 
Harrison (Hudson) .... 
Hoboken (Hudson) 


Jersey City* (Hudson) 


POTTS, MIDLIDGE & HIGGINS, 
Co. Building, 15 to 21 Exchange Place. 
ruptey and corporation law ew. Act 
ing agents for over fifty co 
porated under New Jersey 
Had son C ome National Bank and Commercial 


ie to National 


Canandaigua’ (Ontario) 
Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 


scscescece.sond to Je ai 
roey = Carthage Jellereon) isd aigiahiaiginneaianianal 


Siegfried Marcuse 


Refers to Catskill National Bank. 
Chariette(Monroe). - .. 
Chatham (Columbia). 

Refers to State Ban 


Commercial Trust 
Sena to Rochester 
C. E. Barrett 








College Point (Queen Send to Whitestone 


Cortland* ——... 
Dansville (Livingston) 
Eunkirk :Chautauqua) 
— (Chemung) ........- 


Lambertville (H enterden) 


Walter F. Hayhurst 
Long Branch (Monmouth) 


Doagherty & & — 
Warner & At 
Robert T. Turner 
....Send to Rochester 
..Send to Whitestone 

Peter W. Sitterly 
Send to Canajoharie 


Manasquan (Monmouth) 
Matawan (Monmouth) 
Moorestown (Burlington)....... ...... G. 4. HILLMAN 
Morristown" (Morris) Chas. F. 

Mount Holly* (Burlington)............ G. M. HILLMAN 
ractice. Collections re- 
attention. Acts as resi- 


Fonda* yt eal onragg 
Gaskill Bldg. General Fort Plain (Montgomery)... ..... 
— my prompt person 
dent agent for non-resident cr 
to Mount Holly National Bank. ones (Ontarians sseee 
Gloversville (Fulton) .................I 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ...... 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Homer (Cortland) 


A. & L. Armstrong 


J. BAYARD KIRKPATRICK, 532 Pradential Building. 
Collections, commercial corporation and pro- 
ag Trust Co., or 

Essex © ounty National Bank. 

erence H. PIERCE, 

ractice in all courts. Collectiin department. 

Referenese on request. 

. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 
Master in Chancery, Supreme Court Comis 
sioner, Notary Public. Collection department 
under my personal su 
hn [are Co. an 


jhe Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe)............ Send to Rochester 
Hornellaville (Steuben) 
Hudson* ‘Columbia)...........- 


Chas. a 


142 Market Street. Refers to South Side — Bay = adn N.Y. 


Ithaca* (Tompkins) .............. ..... James L. Baker 

Jamestown (Chautauqua) 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 

Johnstow n* (Fulton) 

New Brenewick* (Middlesex) FAYETTE E. MOYER. 

Refers to National Bank of New piu ‘and Peo- 


pete to Bradstreet’s and 
__ ple’ . ay ones Bank. 


NEWCOMB & METZGER 
A general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
Corporation, insurance and commercial law, special- 
ties. Collections promptly made. 

Little ay Dam seeseeceasedsedil S. H. New 

Lock ) W. Lather Reeves 

....--Frederick G. Paddock 

Marathon (Cortland)................ J 


iia pea Lord | Kingston* (Ulster) 


Palmyra (Burlington) 
NGI bbiinncccccdcereonsake 


m. W. 
Boece GR cccccece cocesse “cate. & Mickel 
Irwin W 


ren Omeren) Scacconcscsonsusesesecs F. 
Red Bank (Monmouth)......John 8. Al 
Riverton (Burlington)........... «+++-d0 
Ratherford (Bergen) 


) 
Somerville* (Somerset) 
Refers to First National Bank of 


Middletown (Orange) 
Mohawk (Herkimer)............. J.B. & J. E. Rafter 
«+----Charles Mecum v Sess & — 
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NEW YORK* (New York) 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Danie! L. Cady), 206 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James P1., Brooklyn. 
References : a D. + oe Pres't Hamilton 
Fire Ins. Co Cit Geo. W. Roberta, 
M.D., N.Y. diy J. J. Barnier, Capitalist, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Waterbury (Conn.) fg. Co., 

Special 4 attention to lit ated cases in State 


a United States courts. advt.) 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

POWELL & CADY., 67 St. James Place. 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) ...........-. Cohn & Chormann 
North Tonawanda (Niagara)............ William Lane 
Nyack (Rockland)................ William E. Gowde 

ensburg (St. Lawrence) ....-.-. Hasbrouck & Lyn 
Olean (Cattaraugus)...............-- Clifford L. Bears 
Oneida (Madison).............-.+-- Charles Shumway 
Oneonta (Otsego) .......-....-------- J. F. Thompson 
Oswego* ad De tesitissstseintniebeniaiel aoe G. Robinson 
Owego* (Tioga).......-..-.-.- «- --.8. S. Wallis 
Peekskill (Westchester) . eames “Nathan P. a 
Dee BO CER icecdcccccccccccsses John H. Butler 
Plattsburg* (Clinton)........-.------- Chas. H. Signor 
Potsdam (St. Lawrence) ..-.........- Ginn & Murphy 

Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Potsdam. 
Poughkee’ —Ss (Dutchess)......... —— Heermance 

| Pulaski ( evcccceccece .-S. C. Huntington 


Rensselaer a, aaeaaia Waterbury, Jr 
Rhinebeck (Dutchess)............-Martin Heermance 


Riverhead* (Saffolk) .....-ccccceccces-ee J. W. Hand 
Rochester* (Monroe) ..........- ----Zachary P. Taylor 
65 German Insurance Bldg. 
in cc cctncccscccceces< Kneeland & Evans 
Rondout (Uleter)...................- Send to Kingston 
Salamanca (Cattarangus)...........Analey & Spencer 
Sandy Hill (Washington)....... —— . Ingalabe 
Saratoga Springs (Saratoga) .......-...-- W. P. Butler 
Saugerties (Ulster)..............-- M. Francis Kenney 
Schenectady* (Schenectady) ........- Jacob W. Clute 
Sehoharie* = seneccaaves Gye Sa 






Seneca Falls (Seneca)... - 
Spencerport (Monroe). . 


..Charles C. Johnson 
Send to Rochester 


Syracuse* (Onondaga)..-....... ‘Edward D. Chapman 
938-940 University Plae. 

, EE RN RE Ee William Lane 

Troy* (Rensselaer) .................Cornelius Hannan 
18 Boardman Bldg. 

a J. Frank Rogers 

Viegih (Canta) ...2<0.ccccescsecescs Send to Cortland 

Warrensburgh (Warren).............--- L. C. Aldrich 







. James so 
. Chas. E. O 8, 
aa 4 


Waterford (Saratoga) . . 

Waterloo* (Seneca) - - . 
Watertown* (Jefferson). ‘i 
Whitehall (Washington)... . D. Bartholomew 
White Plains* (Westchester! is .. Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens). .............. Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) .........-.---- Wm. C. Kellogg 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashboro* (Randolph) ...............- Wm. C. Hammer 

Asheville (Buncombe)............... ..Thos. A. Jones 
Refers to Battery Park Bank and Wachovia Loan 
& Trust Co., Asheville. 


Carthage* (Moore)............-.--+++---- W. J. Adams 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) ......-. ....-Hogh W. Harris 
Durham* (Durham).......... ..-.-. Manning & Foushee 
Elisabeth City* (Pasquotauk).............E. F. Lamb 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland) ...... eesaed C. W. Bidgood 
Gastonia (Gaston) .........-...-. -- William H. Lewis 


Greensboro* (Guilford). ...SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 
City Attorneys. Attorneys for City Nat'l Bank, 
Southern Loan & Trust Co., Southern Stock Ins. 
Co., Underwriters Ins. Co. and refer to any bank 
or business man in Greens 


Greenville* (Pitt) ............--..-+----- * & ros 
High Point (Guilford) ...........--...-.- V.P. Ra 
Saliannenl” CAG. .0c.<0006<c0cccsece0es ; B Council 


Refers to A. 5. Ellis, Clerk Superior Court, Jeffer- 
son, N.C. 

Lexington* (Davidson) Walser & Walser 

Maxton (Robeson).....- B. F. McLean 
Refers to Bank of Maxton, N. C., and Bank of 
Lumberton, N. C. 





Monroe* (Union)...............---- Robert B. Bebuine 
ee ree Geo. W. ger 
New Berne* (Craven) ............--. .R B Nixon 
We COE. 0ccecqantesscacces A. B. "ANDREWS, Jr 


303 Fayetteville st. Attorney for Raleigh —- 
Bank. Local attorney for Southern Railway 
Refers also to Citizens’ National Bank. 


Rockingham* (Richmond).......... Cameron Morrison 

TE 6 dcicidind-cs cuncadnnean J.S. Merritt 

Butherfordton™ (Rutherford) ............... S. Gallart 
Refers to Bank of Rutherfordton 

Siler City (Chatham)...... .. ........ Walter D. Siler 


Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler City. 
Shelby* (Cleveland)......... ........Gidmey & Webb 





Statesville* = feniatentanesanonaded — & Lon 
Sutherland (Ashe)..................--.--- y.R. 
Whiteville "(Colas eecccecccccceces J. B ‘Schulken 
Williamston* (Martin). ............... +. W. Stubbs 
Wilmington* (New Hanover). .......-- P. B. Manning 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth). , Manley & Hendren 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.).......Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 

aoe EE EE « Burke & Vick 

BISMARCK (Burleigh).-............ A. 1. PATTERSON 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Bottinean (Bottinean)................- Send to Towner 

ee ae Frank D. Davis 
Refers to Towner County Bank of Cando. 

Courtenay (Stutsman) .......... -...--3. A. Coffey 
Refers to the First National Ban 

Devil’s Lake (Ramsey)......-. HENRY G. MIDDAUGH 


Refers to Ramsey Co. National Bank, Vevil's 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. 


Dickinson* eS James G. Campbe!] 
Ellendale* (Dickey).............--- A. D. Flemington 
Enderlin (Ransom)..........-...-. A. W. L. Hamilton 


Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
State Bank of Sheldon, N. D. 
Fargo* (Cass) ....... Newman, Spalding & Stambaugh 
i rr Phelps & Phelps 
Re'er to Grafton National Bank. 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)........ Tracy R. Bangs 
ee A! aaa Send to Balfour 
as J. F. Selby 
Larimore (Grand Forks) 
Thom:s H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Larimore a Elk Valley Bank. 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
La Moure* (La Moure)............ R. W.s. Blackwell 
Refers to all La Moure County banks and James 
River Nationa] Bank of Jamestown, N. D. 


ee ee Send to Towner 
re E. C. Rice 
Bienet* (Wand)... -cccas csoss Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
Northwood Grand Forks)...........-.- M. V. Linwell 
PGND vc ciensvasenesscedediones Send to Towner 
OSCR CNR) 0000. vecccocesces Charles H. Stanley 
be ee Send to Minot 
Valley City* (Barnes).............. Young & Wright 
Refer to American National Bank. 
WI NE i cpiickncncaneon counel J, E. BURKE 


Refers to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 


Wahpeton* (Richland).................. W.E. Purcell 

Williamsport* ‘Emmons).......-.... H. A. Armstrong 

WHliston (Williams) ................. nd to Minot 

Willow City (Bottineau).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO, 





Batavia* (Clermont) .............-. Swing & MeDonal 


Bedford (Cayuhoga) .... -Albert V. Taylor 


Refers to Produce Exchange Banking Co. 





Bellefontaine* (Logan)................. John C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton)... o....cccccces.cseces P. Savage 
Bowling Green* (Wood).... .........- Guy C. Nearing 
Bremen (PalsGela) ..ccvcccccesscess Send to St. Mary’s 
Bryan” ( Williams)...... scegenegenanetiel John B. White 
Bacyrus* (Crawford).........-.- «.«.-- O. E. Monnette 
gg OS a: > btn J 
Caldwell* (Noble) pian nebien odmnamamnl Sprigg 
Cambridge* (Guernsey) ...............-. ; H. epee 
SMEG CE OOUEOD woncccsancsnsscccccss Frank G. how 
Canal Fulton (Stark)..............---- A. J. Kittinger 
Canton* (Stark)... Miller & Pomerene 
4 RRR aRE Se 0s Bixb 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ..........cc00e. .. A. P. Mortlan 
| SS John Kramer 
OY eee Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Rosa)....... iencminentie Wilby G. Hyde 


CINCINNATI™* (Hamilton) 

JOHN C. ROGERS, Snite 94, Perin Bldg. Long 
Distance'Phone Main 3842. References: Brad. 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 

Circleville (Pickaway) ..............-.. H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELANI” (Cuyahoga) 

P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 

Clyde (Sandusky) ..................... Finch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS” (Frankiin) 

DYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Bldg. 
Commercial law and collections a 8 ty. 
References: Merchants & Manufacturers’ Na 
~~ Bank, Columbus, Ohio, and U. S. Fidelity 

Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
EDWARD N. HUGGINS, King Bldg. General prac- 
Counsel for Morgan ngineering Co., 
The Rarig Engineering Co., Singer Mfg. Co. 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Nat'l k. 
S. San 





Columbus Grove (Putmam)......-..........- ders 
Corning (Peary) -ncocccoscesces coccesccce T. M. Potter 
eee ---+--d0. H. Marlin 
Cuyahoga Falls (Summit) .......... H. Howland 
ll nt cecesasbes Nevin & Nevin 
] * (Deflance).............. .B. ary 
De Graff (Logan) ...............---...- Huston & Curl 
Delphos (Allen) ........-....--.s0-00- Horace A. Reeve 
WOE) ecacccccccccccesss A. W. Elson 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ ...... John W. P. Reid 
Liverpool (Columbiana)... ... Hollis E. Grosshans 
Eaton* (Preble)..... aceeune eonccaense James L. Sayler 
Elyria* (Lorain).............2--s.00+--00-++ Stroup 
& so hetinta site prcavianicinink cmnntin L. A. Carabin 
a Rigel shiopititeue ne hindu Jease Stephens 

Fremont Ganda). s+eeees coneeee Seager & Gossard 
Galion (Crawford)........... ...«...- Coulter & Tracy 





Gallipolie* (Gallia! ....02.ccccccoccccces T. E. Bradbarb 

Genliee (EAM .ccccce ccccnccsecccescs s+ 00 MAPS 

Greenville* Dark>) .......... Elliott & Katzenberger 
Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second National 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 


Hamilton* (Butlet,.... 


Shepherd & Shaffer 
Hilleboro* (Highland) 


.--Steele & Same 












Haron (Sandusky)... --..C. M. Ray 

nton* (Lawrence). - Geo. W. Keye 
Jackson* (Jackson) ... E. C. Powell 
Jefferson* (Ashtabula) T. E. Hawley 


Lancaster* (Fairfield . M. Strickler 
Lebanon* (Warren).. R. J. Shawhan 
Leetonia ‘Columbiana) ohn B. Morgan 
Leipsic (Putnam)... oe se 

Lima* (Allen)......... chie, Leland & Roby 
Lisbon* (Colv mbiana) . ..J. A. Martin 
ERE” TID) cccccccusccesesocncnsest S. H. Bright 
London* (Madison -Linceln & Lincoin 
eg ene “es > aie en 
Malta (Morgan) ...... Send to McConnelsville 
Mansfield” tRichland. eecnebacesadss cosas . L. Beam 


Marietta* (Washington) ..................W. E. SYKES 
NE CRD ca ccnssceasecessned Grant E. Mooser 
SN SENOS o.n00 docessccsneseneses A. Harrie 
Maryaville* (Union).................- A. C. Longbrake 
Massillon* (Stark) ............0-- Ccaate AO, Volkmor 
McComb (Hancock) ...........-..--+- F. Brickman 
McConnelsville* (Morgan)...... ...... p Sat, & Foute 
BeORne? GECRINE) ccccocccesecoccens Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery).............. W.A. Reiter 
Middletown (Butiler)............. — & Rhonemas 
Minster (Augiaize) ...............- Send to St. Mary's 
Mount Sterling ( M) coccccces Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox)............... r & Moore 
Newark* (Licking) .... ............-. Fulton & Fulton 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. he Lindsay 
New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) ......... J. ¥F. Kuhns 
North Baltimore PPOs dasdaduvonns W. H. McMillen 
DOT WOK (TEEBOR) ccccceccccccccces Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam)..................Charles T. Malone 
NE ED neccnencnescsoccaesetonoen L. H. Wells 
Painesville* (Lake)............-...--- Tuttle & Tuttle 
PR CED snccncccneencheseneenaeses C. ta —— 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa)...............- George A. True 
Pt. Washington(Tuscarawas) .Send icilewCumenstown 
Portamouth* (Scioto)...............+ -. Noah J. Dever 
RUN TEN cc cccvcccccsescessess E. W D 
NN CROW) cccccccncescccconcesencess W.D. Young 
Roseville (Muskingum) ......... enswesuns m n 
SEEG COON) coneccccccenes cous secces W. H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana)........... jas wean Taylor & Baker 
Salineville ee. pastocesmeen ene L. C. Moore 
ey —— SE R. B. Fisher 
ea Send to Ripley 
Springfield (Clar _ ere — ‘. Plummer 
St. Clairsville* (Belmont) .............. H. Milli 

St. Mary (Auglaize)..............-. Bait & Moone 
Steubenville” ym a sebennseunendsaweetl P.P. ie 
Thurman —— jiiskebobeekesnnnel Send to Gallipolia 
po ge” rae Rush 


Refers to to Tifa National Bank. 


Toledo* (Lucas) 


— ee & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 
ldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 
merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 
reet Co. Special collection department. 
HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 
Prompt and accurate service. Kefers to 
Merchants’ National Bank. Security Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 






I TR 5 one cnseccisscewaanates 8. B. Taylor 
Ohrichsville (Tuscarawas) .......... Send to Dennisor 
Upper ny he pemmenaie onocceseees H. H. Newel) 
Urbana” (Champaign)............... G. W. McCracken 
Van Wert" (¥an Wert) pasandebetidbtedacoutuseanseting 
WE aisberaiasckhes sendigenisancipundeed J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
WP Gi ccivckiganascadned Send to Gallipolis. 
W apakoneta* ae. -.--Layton & Son 
Warren* (Trambull).......... - Wm. G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette).... ..-... - R. Creamer 
Og CHAS. CALDWELL 
Refers to First National Bank, AT, 
Wellston (Jackson) ..............--se..-- A. E. Jacoba 
Wellsville (Columbiana)..... .... Wells & MacDonald 
Wilmington* (Clinton)................. Slone & Martin 
WrONOEE (WTI oc csccccccncessccceccs M. L. Spooner 
Yellow Springs (Greene) .............---- S. W. Dakin 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)............J. Caivin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A, WILLIAMS 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Beaver* op ae eccnncs ceccocccoscocceces arter 

Chandler’ (Lincoln)....... ....... J.B. A. Robertson 
Refers to First Ni ational Bank. 

E] Reno* (Canadian)..................-- Chas. L. Crum 

Guthrie* ( a senehes ¢enesiceuonenuns Geo. S. Green 

Hobart tr 


BEN). "PAUL. Refers to City National Bank, 
Ho Fa 


er* (Kingfisher) .......... PATRICK S. NAGLE 
fers to First National Bank. 

wton (Comanche)........... Hammonds Bros. & (o. 

Medford (Grant) ....................C. W. Stephenson 


Mulhall (Lo few, NE ee. 2 am Matthews 
Mountain ¥ (Washita) sbieneoeseeaunail J. L. Bland 
Newkirk* (Kay)........ ose sdenensocese William Rouse 





Norman” (Cleveland).......- ---Fisher & Hennessey 
Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma) .. Spartel, Keaton & Wel|, 


Refer to State National Bank and Oklahoma J'ryg 
& Banking Co. 
Pawnee* (Pawnee)..-...-.... .---- Edward L. Lemert 
Perry* (Noble) ......cccceccecccces coves S. H. Harris 
Ponca City (Kay) ..........2.-c..cccces W. L. Barnum 
Pond Creek* (Grant) mantsnnese abet Ingersoll & West 
Shawnee (Pottawatomie).............----- R. E. WOOD 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne). ...............-. Sterling P King 
Waukomis (Garfield). ............ Chalmers B. Wilson 
OREGON, 
Astoria® (Clatsop). ........20--.eesceeees A. R. Kanaga 







Eugene’ (Lane).... -Hale & Norton 





illsboro* (Washington hos & E. B. Tongue 
McMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... .... — & Rhodes 
Myrtle Point (Coos) .............-------. D. Pulford 
Thorough attention given any logitimate business, 


Portland* (Multnomah) 


on hd TIFFT. Practice in United States ano 
Courts. Commissioners of deeds. Com 
mero business given attention. Refer 
to Chase Natio: k of NewYork, Associated 
& Trust Co., and London & San 
Francisco Bank (Ltd.), Portland. 


Salem* (Marion) ............-.....- John W. Reynolds 


The Dalles* (Wasco) ............ Huntington & Wilson 
ONOED CAROTENE) ccccncsccocscescccestce . E. Hawkins 
Uniem* (Union) .ccccccccccsccccccccsccnccce L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyron 
Allegneny~ (Allegheny)...........MoCready & Moor 
Allentown* (Lehigh)................ Charles R. James 
Pea J. S. LEISENRING 
Solicitor for First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Montgomery)...........- Send to Norristown 
Arch Spring (Blair) .................-- mon | to Tyrone 
Ashland (Schuylkill) ..............-..-... . C. Devit 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) ............- Gilbert L. "Eberhart 
Bellwood (Blair) .........--.--+++++-+- d to Tyrone 
Bellefonte* (Centre) ............--.00---- John M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... seeonweeupeeeninntias B. Karns 
Bethlehem (Northampton)................ R. S. Taylor 
Bloomsburg* (Columbia).............. Albert W Duy 
Blossburg (Tioga)..............--++--+0-- H. B. Leacn 
Bradford (McKean).............-....--- James George 
Bridgeport (Montgomery) ......... Send to Norristown 
Bristol CED ccncovecccesens consee Thomas G. Leslie 
trockwayville (Jefferson).......... H. B. McCulioug> 
Brookville* (Jefterson) .. Alexander C.&John M. White 
Rryn Mawr (Montgomery)......... William R. Fisher 
Carbondale (Lackawana)............- F. M. Monaghan 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 
Carlisle* (Cumberland).............. ~ Berg. Jr 
Cham bersburg* (Franklin) ............- . Alexande 


~~ 4 . NOBLE. Refers to mr National 
Bank of Chambersburg and First Nat’) Bank 
of Greencastle, Pa. General law and collections 
Business for non-residents given prompt atten- 

tion. Charges reasonable. 
Chester yo 
Clarion* (Clarion) ...... 
Cleartield* (Clearticla).., 
Commercial law and ‘litigation 1 a speciaity. 


Some &. Johnson 






Collegeville (Montgomery) ........ Send to Norristow: 
Connellaville (Fayette) ...........-.....- Wa. A. Hogg 
Conshohocken (Montgomery). ....Send to Norristown 
Condersport* (Potter) .................- A. N. Crandall 
Curwenaville (Clearfield).............. Wm. E. Patton 
Danville* (Montour). ......... eneeese Wm. Kase West 
Doylestown* yar cceaseddaien coseed John D. James 
Duneansville (Blair) ............-.-.-- Send to Tyrone 
Easton* (Northam 


ton) 
W. S. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 5. W. 
Cor. Centre Square 


Emporium* (Cameron .-en-Johngon & McNarney 


Brie? (lirie) ...2<0-.oscccccasceccesss S. A. DAVENPORT 
632 State st. Refers to any bank in the city of 


Erie. General practice, corporation and commer: 

cial law in Federal and State Courts. 

Franklin* ‘ora peeescesecenseo eceebaais F. L. Kahle 

Refers to lin Sav. Bank & Internationa) B'k. 

Gettysburg* (Adams)..........-..-.-.-.- W. C. Sheely 
Greensburg* (Weauendund).. -FRANK B. Sy 
Greenville (Mercer). ..........-+-.0.-s00+ H. L. K 
Harrisburg* (Dauphin) 

W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Refers 
to Harrisburg Trast Co. and Harris burg Ne 
tional Bank. 

Hatboro Gapens) esenese oees Send to Norristow® 
Hazelton (L azerne) nepeoncososvecsonanel John J. Pe | 
Hollidays a sseccccess coe. Obert W. 
Honesdale* (Wayne)..........-.---- eoeeeA. T. Searle 
Hummelstown ( euphin) avecceccnccces 
untingdon* (Huntingdon)............Send to 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).... ......- Samuel H. High 
Johnstown (Cambria)...........-...- HORACE R. ROSE 
Commercial law and collections a ity. Mer. 


a special 
cantile reports. f+ yD taken. Notary is 
office. Refers to the t National Bank. 
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‘Phone: Market 600. 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. General commercial aud Orphan's Court 
= tice. Collections and insolvency litigation. 

efers te The Continental Title & Trust Co. 


CHARLES F. HAINES, Arcade Bldg, Broad st. and 
So. Penn 8q. References: Franklin National 
Bank. Commercial Trust Co., Fidelity Trust 
Co., Geo. H. Beardsley, Supt. Bradstreet's, 
Hall Bros. & Wood, 54th st. and Lancaster 
ave., all of Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
—— & Warner Co. Dry Goods, 429 Market 

Fry, Glans & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ed. st.; The Borgner Co., fire-bricks, 23d Ab. 
Race streets; Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
ractice. Collections and commercial law. 
efer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 15 and 17 South Third st 
Established 1849. Prompt attention given to 
claims of all kinds in Philadelphia and through- 
out the United States and Canada. Notary 
Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Long 
Distance ‘Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) ...............-- Geo. W. Zeigler 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Phoenixville (Chester).............- -H. H. Gilkyso: 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Nationa! — 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bldg. 
450 Fourth ave. (John L. Prestley, 
Nesbit.) General practice in all courts. Spe- 
cial attention to real estate law. collections, 
bankruptcy and municipal law. Refer to Free- 
hold Bank, Union Nat'l Bank, Mercantile 
oven ~ Pidelit Title & Food Co. of Pitts- 
urg, First Nat'l Bank, Carn or First 
Natl Bank of McDonald, Pa. > 


‘ 
‘ 
we 














law and litigation a specialty. 
Williamsburg (Diair) ................- Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
a & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
National Bank, West Branch National Bank, 
Savings Institution of Williamsport, Williams- 
- snes fas Railways, Williamsport Water 
Pennsylv: 


ania Telephone Ce., The H. B. 
Naflin Co. and R.G. Dan & Co 


York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Ross.) General prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol* (Bristol) ...... ...-0<-<<s00sse00 Samuel Norris 
Newport* (Newport)...................John C. Burke 
Pawtucket (Providence). aur “eéeseees C. J. Farnsworth 
Providence* (Providence) ........... HENRY &. TIEPKE 


48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 
Trust Co. 
Do ene Charles B. Mason 
Westerly (Washington)..............-. Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket (Providence) ...........- William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken).......... .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) . “Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer to a Savings Bank 
Beaufort* (Beaufort).................--- W. I. Verdier 
Camden* (Kershaw) ........-....- A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden a F armers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
Chestor* (Chester)...............-...- Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland)................. W: Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) .................---- «--d. C. Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville). .............. 
een IN is cc ncnacescos Sease & 


Dominic 
Orangebure* (Orangeburg). - ....WOLFE & BERRY 
ections, mercantile reports and commercial law 
as ity. Refer to People’s Bank. 
Rook Eis (Terk) 20000. .cccccce.ce- Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Union Bank of Rock Hill. 


ay (Spartanberg)........ Bomar & Simpson 
Seon (Union eceteccecesaccoees Thomas B. Butler 
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L iter* (L ter) Pitteton (Luserne)......... .-2.-.-.2-- F. C. Mosier . 
: Port Matilda (Center) ............-..--- Send to ne SOUTH DAKOTA 
A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten" | Pottstown (Montgomery) - George L. lt 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern | pottsville* STIR csccnsnacaontnces A.W. Schdlek Aberdcen* (Brown)........-.-.-<0<<+----- 3. B Ades 
National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and Refers te any bank at this place. Alexandria* (Hanson).................- P. A. Zollman 
People's National Bank. Panxsutawney (Jefferson).........--- Jacob L. Fisher NI ccecadadaanseaaas W.R. 
Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-..Send to Norristown Refers to Punxsutawney National and First Na- | Canton* (Lincoln)...... RRR: Cuthbert & pa so 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) ......... Frank B. Hargrave tional Banks. Chamberiain* (Brnle).................----- Jas. Brown 
Lebanom* (LODGROR)..ccccccceses coccces A. F. Seltzer | Reading* (Berks)............-...-. =r Ira M. Becker | Clear Lake* (Denel)................-- Albert R. Allen 
Lewisburg (Union)...... ....M. Edward Shaughnessy | Renovo (Clinton). -...-....--..- Send to Lock Haven | Custer* (Custer)............--.------ Ed. L. Grantham 
Lewistown* (Mifflin)................ Howard C. Lantz | Reynoldsville (Jefterson)...... .....- G. M. ——_ Refers to Custer County Bank. 
ee =O aaa H. T. Hall | Ridgway* (Elk).............--..-..-++---- Fred H. Ely | Deadwood* a SARE! 
Mahanoy City (Schuylkill).......... Robert P. Swank | Roaring Spring (Lycoming) --.-......-.- Send to Tyrone Flandrean* (Moody)..............-.------ “George Rice 
Martinsburg (Blair) ............ ...--- Send to Tyrone | Royersford (Montgomery) - . ..Send to Norristown ee ay (Fall) on i tana aie Cleveland & Juckett 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon)..............- Craig & Loose | Schwenksville (Montgomery) rer Send to Norristown ‘thendle) . Seren L. C. Kemp 
McKeesport (Allegheny)..............Thos. E. Finley nt (Lake) eccaccecese= ce ‘DD. Holdridge & Son 
137 Fifth ave. Scranton™ (Lackawanna) Milbank (Grant) ............-.---+-- Gamble & Fuller 
Meadville* (Crawford).......-.-.+.+-- Joshua Dong'ass : ‘ Mitchell’ (Davisan).........-+-----+-- H. E. Hitchcock 
tat , J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General Mound Ct (Campbell). cecueseeeeee-.-A. Sutherland 
Media* (Delaware) .. ames Watts Mercur i il i . cao (Sully) 
dd Eee John W. Bel! practice. Collections and commercial law & | Qnida* (Sully)...............---cecees Andrew McFall 
Miffiinburg (Union) ..... Horace P. Glover — Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Pierre” (Hates ” pe Reels: . W. Marc 
Milton (Northumberland . Reber Rapid City* (Pennington).............. A. K. Gardner 
Monongahela City (Washington)... .W. Parke Warne Shamokin (Northumberland). ......- D. W. Shepman 
Mount Carmel (Northamberland) Shenandoah (Schuylkill) ...--- Edward W. ghecmahee Redfield (Spink) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmel! | smethport* (McKean)......---.----------- E. R. Mayo Sterling & Clark. Refer to Merchants’ Bank 
Banking Co. Souderton (Montgomery)..... .... Send to Norristown Bank of Redfield. State Bank of Dolan's and 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort | Sonth Bethlehem (Northampton) .....- J. D. Brodhead Jawes River Bank. 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) ...... ....--+------- H. P. Robins | Spruce Creek (Huntingdon) ............Send to Tyrone 
Natalie (Northumberland) ......Send to Mount Carmel | g¢. Wipe WOIIEOID «. «..- 000 s0020<5-: D. J. Driscoll Wm. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY penn (Northumberland). ....... J. K. Me Williams Redfield National Bank. 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank anna (Susquehanna)........... John D. Miller | SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. . fers | hed doy and City National —, s 
Norristown" (Montgomery). .-Samuel H. High | Tamaqua (Schuylkill) ...........-.------- oe ee GANLEY. avo vooanass. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
OR Ce incnmenc windainnddicnans Ash & Speer Tioga (Tioga) sacccaccccceewessenenescncces x 5 -] =. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Central 
Refer to First National Bank. Tionesta® (Forest).....----------- ~ Railroad Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield.......... ..-. Send to Tyrone | Titusville (Crawford)........ 0.20... _. Samuel Grumbine 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone | TT@ppe (Montgomery).... -.-.--- Send to Norristown C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General law practice. 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. M 
26 West Main street. coosely & pa and vigorous attention to 
Troy (Bradford) ............-.----- Charles L. Fellows business my eee. 
PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) Tyrone (Blair)...... geeeseececsenees G. LLOYD OWENS | gisscton* (Roberts) 
Refers to First National Bank. Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 
CARR : Poe mag i Bidg. pre mee = enn eg ecccccceces ae -H. a of Sisseton. 
and co ration law ection artment arren® (Warren)........ insmoor eterson : ‘ 
thorou ahly modern and well equipped. Depo- Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon). - Sead to Tyrone Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
sitions taken by Notary, James J. Donnelly. yashington* (Washington) arnett & Linn « . ; . 
References: J. "spe neer Torner Co., Phils. Wetsmnows (Northumberland) .- Sent to Seater Tyndall* (Bon Homme).........-.-.- Elliott & Stilwell 
delphia; The Provident Life & Trust Co.; | Wellsboro (Tioga)................... ur y - 
Fourth Street National Bank; H. W. Johns | Wilkesbarre* (Luzerne) beg nape eg JARED RUNYAN 
Manville Co.; Supplee Hardware Co.; Ed 4 a . Commercial law an ections. 
ward K. Seven, 20 & Cn. Long Bislenes FELIX ANSART, 15 S. Franklin st. Commercial | Watertown" (Coddington).............-- John Nicolsoz 


Webster* (Day) 

FRANK SEARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chante’ Bank, Webster, aud Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 
Circuit Judge. 


Wilmot (Roberts) .......... ccc. seeee- J. J. Batterson 
Yankton* (Yankton)................-.- R. E. McDowell! 
TENNESSEE. 





ary) 
Covington (Tipton) 
Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 


Cumperland Gap (Claiborne) .......- J. H. S. Morrison 
Elizabethton* (Carter) ...............- Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ...... ..Eggleston & ton 

Refer to National Bank of Frenklin wnt Wiltion 

son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 

Harriman (Roane)............ -...-----«+- 

Jackson* (Madison) ................- William G. Lynn 
ll rere ruce 
Knoxville’ ( 

INGERSOLL. ry PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 
tional Bank. 

Lenoir City (Loudon) ..........-.....-- Send to Loudon 
Loudon* ( OM) . ceccccccccesceccoces J. E. Cassaday 
ee vt ag 

& E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 

Bank & it Co. 

Morristown* (Hamblen) -......- Shields & Mountcastle 
Nashville (Davidson) .............. Moore & McNally 
Newport* — Sdoces veceeucsessocecces bei > — 
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TEXAS. es * anes gre enpatecne e4eebidbnass qe | Pulaski*® (Pulaski) .ccccccccccccecccccoces O. C. Brewer 
mmerci: ration, insurance an 
yyw on ger) 21> aah alee satataniatge Kirby & Kirby bankruptcy ‘aw, specialties. Practice in the | Richmond* (Henrico) 
a a courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 E. Main st. Refers 
Angleton (Brazoria)..-.-.....-.-........Send to Alvin National Bank and The Associated Officers of the to Merchants’ National Bank and State Bank 


Aspermont (Stonewall)...SHREWSBURY & SPURLOCK 
Refer to the Bank of Aspermont. 





NN ree O’Nea’ & Culberson 
EE ED cncddnennedanessenckans W. A. Gordon 
Bartlett (Williamson) ................. E. W. Johnson 
BNE” CORI). cncenccccescnccnss C. C. Highsmith 
Beaumont, (Jefferson Co.).............. W. M. CROOK 


Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1. 13, 15 & 17 
Blanchette Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and 
Federal Courts. Commercial law. Refers to Bean- 
mont National Bank. 


ee eee Arthur M. Monteith 
ee Speer & Speer 
Brady* (McCulloch)..........-....-.-- F. M. Newman 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Brady. 
Brazoria (Brazoria) ............. L. J. & W. “ — 
Brenham* (Washington) ................-..- 
Brenmond (Robertson) ............ eet r Smith 
Refer to Brenmond Bank. 
Brownwood" (Brown) .......---.- Goodwin & Grinnon 
Caddo Mills (Hunt)................- Send to Commerce 
Cameron* (Milam) ....ccsccocsccccees. T. S. Henderson 
Campbell (Hunt)............ oesesse Send to Commerce 
OS OS eae Send to Commerce 
Gene” TSURIDUD)...ccconcccncaes scones Otis Trulove 
Coleman* (Coleman)...........-..-- Randolph & Webb 
Ss 3. R. CAMPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 
Columbia (Brazoria)..................-- R. B. Loggins 
Columbus (Colorado)..........-..- George McCormick 
Commerce (Hun mr itibnhesenaeinaente G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 
Conroe (Montgomery) citeccmiaenewiciaedaoee T. E. Humphrey 
Se REARS IES L. Young 
IND cicticcadcnccnscdnece Send to Commerce 
Corsicana* (Navarro).........---.----- W. J. WEAVER. 


Special attention to collections, corporation, real 
estate and commercial law. 







Crowley (Tarrant)............--..--- Send to Cleburne 
-Cumly (Hopkins)... .-Send to Commerce 
Dallas* (Dallas) .. 


----Hill & Dabney 





Eastland* (Eastiand). Scott & Brelsford 
Edna (Jackson)...... Dobbs & McCrory 
Elmo (Kaufman)... Send to Terrell, Tex. 
E] Paso* (El Paso). .Jno. L er, Jr 
Farmersville (Collin . Send to Mc ey 

ey (Kaufman)..............- Send to Terrell, Tex. 


‘ort Worth* (Tarrant) 
or GEORGE 6. McGOWN, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 
— and Mercantile Adjuster. 1 
trips made to any part of the State of 


on request. 
Gainesville* (Cooke).............------ Davis & Harris 
Galveston* (Galveston)............ Newton J. Skinner 
Gatesville* (Coryell) ..............00----. J. alker 
Gonzales (Gonzales) ..........--..- Harwood & Walsh 
Grandview (Johnson)..............-- Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt).......-......-.- Send to Commerce 
ES SET: D. Langford 
Hillsboro* (Hill)............ suncwanes Heed F. P. Works 


ton* (Harris) 
— 4 SMITH, Attorney for Houston National 
ank. 


a ere ee ee Frisby 
Refers to First National Bank or Allen & Oliver's 
Bank. 
OED, cnicpcssesescnenen Send to Cleburne 
ON” eee Send to Commerce 
La Grange* (Fayette)..............---- Geo. E. Lenert 
BEE CE ntnccncetssncscsons Send to Commerce 
Lufkin (Angelina)................-- W. J. TOWNSEND 
Refers to Angelina C ounty National Bank. 
Biaaval (Mrawerind......<. ceccocsees Send to Columbia 
McKinney* ner kth anenaseubheans M. H. Garnett 
Meridian* (Bosque) .........-...------«+--- . C. Odle 
Montague ( oe wodian Hitattbirinbatawee Send to Bowie 
Palo Pinto (Palo Pinto)............. CHAS. W. MASSIE 
Commercial litigation especially. 
I ined inne ucnenssemnaeonne Hale & Hale 
—— CE icnpusnewncessscncceas Send to McKinney 
Port Arthur (Jefferson)...... peesenonsess A. M. Rutan 
ee pe cammpenenenens Davis E. Decker 
fd ad (Fort Bend). EN: 
(Montague) . 
ay oe (Tom Green 
San Antonio* (Bexar)...........---.----- 
San Saba (San Saba) 
Se, (Guadalupe) 


Texarkana (Bowie).....-..............R. R. LOCKETT 
Refers to Texarkana National Bank, A.C. Stewart, 
Mayor, or any State official or reliable business 


house in Texar 
> bad nccisannscecweses Ww. 8. y & Sons 
lasco (Brazoria)...........- sekene> W. W. Anderson 
Venus (Johnson)................ ---- Send to Cleburne 








Mercantile Adjuster. Thoroughly equipped and 


aggressive collection department. Prompt per- 
sonal attention given to all business 
Waxehaetie*® (Ma). .cccccscccccccecss J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker) .............--.--- W. R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls* (Wichita)..........-. J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
Lo ks Og: UU” ee Send to Commerce 
Woodville* (Tyler)....0c.ccescccccncces J. A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box Elder) ................-- J. M. Coombs 
a J.C. Walters 
Ogden* (Weber)..................-George McCormick 
Se rr . King, urton & King 
BRichGald (ovied) .ccccccccececcescesccse I. J. Stewart 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 


BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


— & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Block. Commercial, corporation and mining 


law, specialties. Refer to Commercial Na- 

tional k of this city. Sehaemees furnished 

at any point where required. 

VERMONT. 
sore, ve ee Isle) ...--------0- Send to St. Albans 
Washington) .......-...-......-- F. 8. Wi 

le RS ciccnainced ean adenine F. W. Baldwin 
Bellows Falls (Windham)................- F. A. Bolles 
Brandon (Rutiland)................-- Edward 8. Marsh 
Brattleboro (Windham)............ ...... Frank Stowe 


* (Chittenden) ....ccccesccce 


Burlington 
RUSSELL W. TAFT. Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank & Burlington Trust Co., Burlington. 


Cambridge (Lamoille).............- Send to Hyde Park 
Felchville (Windsor) ..............-. Gilbert A. Davis 
Hyde Park™ (Lamoille).............. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia)... ...... ooxpane J. T. Gleason 
Refers to National Bank of Lyndon. 

Montpelier" (Washington). Dillingham, Huse& Howland 
Morrisville (Lamoille)............. Send to Hyde Park 
Northfield (Washington)............... Cc. D. ka 
North Hero* (Grand Isle).......... Send to St. Albans 
Rautland* (Rutiland)................. Geo. A. Brigham 
Sheldon (Franklin)................. Send to St. Albans 
St. Albans* (Franklin)..................-. M. Mott 
St. pe (Caledonia)............ Henry Blod 
White River Junction (Windsor) ....Wm. Batchelder 


Windsor, (Windsor) ................ Gilbert A. Davis 
Refers to Windsor Savings Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock 


Woodstock* (Windsor)..............-- F. C. Southgate 
VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria* (Alexandria)..............Samuel G. Bent 
Berkeley (Norfolk)............--sese0- See Portsmouth 
Bland* (Bland).........-----...+ ---0+- — = ley 
Charlottesville* ‘Albemarle)............. mer 
Chatham* cy ys te en Lie uddiaans mxaiednn — ae 
Clifton Forge (Allegheny)...... ....Geo. K. Anderson 
Danville (Pittsylvania)........-..... A. C. EDMUNDS 

509 Main st. General practice. State and Federal 


Courts, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
Law and Collections. Refers to First National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 





Fredericksbu rg (Spotty ana) “pee ““Manye & Fitehugh 
ericksburg ( me e & Fitzhu 
Harrisonburg* (Rockingham ‘ 1 & Nereis 
Hot Springs (Bath)..............--.-- J.T. McAllister 
Houston* (Hali e a ange H. Guthrie 
Leesburg (Loudoun} ............-...... W.E. 
Refers to P: i : —_ Bank of Leesburg. 
Lexington* (Rockbridge). ........ Greenlee D. Letcher 
Suc. to fetcher 4 rs ibe. Practices in State and 
Federal courts. Collections given prompt attention. 
Lynchburg (Campbell)........... JAMES E. EDMUNDS 
pn og law and collections. Foreign business 
gS Refers to First National Bank and 
People 8 National Bank. 
Magruder (York)..........-..-.--+------- B. H. Ewan 
Manassas* (Prince William) .........--. A. W. Sinclair 
Manchester* (Chesterfield).......... Lawrence P. Pool 
Mathews* (Mathews)..............-.... J. Boyd Sears 
Ne News* (Warwick)...........- NELMS & WISE 


elms Bldg. References: The City Bank or any 
city officer or banker. 


BICKFORD & STUART, First ee Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. . — eS ave st. Pn - collec 
) Ww. tigation. Refers to an 
local bank. , 


Petersburg (Dinwiddie)................ Geo. S. Bernard 
Portamouth* (Norfolk) N. Cassell 








of Virginia, of Richmond, Va., Scott & String. 
fellow, b enkera, Richmond, Va. 

R ke (R WD ascnvcccecocnancees JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General law practice. Loans and investments. 
Courts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties 
Court of Ap sand U. 8. District and Circuit 
Courts. Refers to First National Bank. 

Stuart* (Patrick) .............-++-.-0-+- P. Bouldin, Jr 

Staunton* (Augusta).................--A. C. Braxton 

Suffolk (Nansemond)...............--------- Lee Britt 

Warrenton* (Fauquier)..............-.-- J. P. Jeffries 

Warsaw* (Richmond)........... eccece J. W. Chinn, Jr 

Winchester’ (Frederick).........-. ....---- R. E. Byrd 

Wytheville* (Wythe)............ eoeee- H. M. Heuser 

WASHINGTON. 


Arlington (Snohomish) ...........--- -L. N. Jones 
fers to any business house in Arling‘on. 


Colftax* (Whitman).............-..- Craven & Canfield 
Dayton* (Columbia) ..........-..-.++-+----- C. F. Miler 
Montesano (Chehalis)..........-.---..---. W. AH. Abel 
Mount Vernon* (Skagit) ............ Million & Houser 


Refers to any bank in County. 


New Whatcom* (Whatcom)......... Jeremiah Neterer 
North Yakima* (Yakima).........-. teon & Parker 
Oakesdale (Whitman) ................- James F. Fisk 
Olympic* (Thurston). ............---00--- T.N. Allen 
Port ‘Townsend* (Jefferson) ............--- M. B. Sacho 
Pullman (Whitman) ..... .........----- W.H. Harvey 
Seattle* (King) 


GRAY & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer 
cial, corporation, probate and mining law, 
specialties. References : avian-A meri 
can Bank,Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co., 
New York; MeCornick & Co., bankers, and 
Nat'l Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, Utah. 

GEORGE Ww. a Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Block. Refers to the Washington 


National Bank. 
Snohomish* (Snohomish).............-. Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific) .............. Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane* (Spokane) 
In general practice 20 years. 
Refers to an k or prominent 
| merchant inSpokane orSyracuse, 
SAMUEL R. STERN, [s.r -¥. Amon my correspondents 
H Lauterbach & 





630-633 J ohnson, NewYork City ; Moran, 
Mayer & Meyer, Newman, North- 

THE ROOKERY rup & Levineen, 4, Culengs Repre- 
ANNEX. sents Board of Trade, San Fran- 


cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
Union, Portland, Oreg. 
Collection Department. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
321 Fidelity ay Refers to London & San 
Francisco Bank, Federal and State Judges, &c. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)....... eocescces W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster)........... Thurmond & Wooddell 
Commercial law and ——/_ - uae to Buck- 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W 

Bluefield (Mercer).............- w. Ww. MoClangherty 

Buckhannon* (Upshur) ............-------- 

Camden-on-Gauley (Webster) ocetseen Send to Addison 

Charleston* (Kanawha)..... Brown, Jackson & Knight 

Charlestown* (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brows 

ers to the Bank of Charlestown. 

Clarksburg* (Harrison)............------ C. W. Lynch 

Cowen (Webster) ..........-..-++---- Send to Addison 

Erbacon (Webster).....000.......-+-- Send to Addison 

Fairmont* (Marion)...... Seccces eooe---A. B. Fleming 

ae ~ yd (Fayette) ...-.....--- yne & Hamilton 
Refer to Kanawha Valley aa ol Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 

Grafton" (Taylor) aapeendvosecoosauanetel J. L. Hecaser 

Han # (ORBOE) cccccccces -. Vinson & henpess 

Key: ED ccoveccoeutsos: sesnel F. M. Reynolds 

Kingwood 0 aa CARLETON C. PIERCE 

fers to ~~~ National Bank. 

Lane's Bottom (We! Deeccansnenell Send to Addison 

(Berkeley) ............ oo... M. Wi 
* (Grant) ...... coseussucesiegteee 
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New Martinsville* (Wetzel) Watertown (Jefferson)...... William H. Woodard | Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) --.-. ---. Send to Lunenburg 
J. W. NEWMAN. Collecting as ty. Refers to | Waupaca* (Wau ) ecvecnccossececes Irving P. Lord | New Glasgow (Pictou) ....Fraser, Jennison & Graham 
* The New Martineville Bax James Hill. Mont | W8u8au* (Marathon)........... Ryan, Harley & Jones | North Sydney (Cape Breton)...... McDonald & Butts 
Darroan, Levi Oviiager, L. Rosenberg. Irvin | Wottnalr (Trempesioan)......, Wgend to Arcadia | South Brookfeld= (Queeus)......Crofion U. MeLeo, 
- itehall* (Trem eau)............Send to Arcadi a rookfield* (Queens). ...-.. rofton c 
x pnw pi — ,Jas.V. Higgins, Merchants. ie Springhill (Cumberland) ...... Send to j—— N.8 
PO MERRICK & SOBITW Refer to Porkersber Ne WYOMING. Po ony) on, ama venenernioun: 
tional, First es neg —— —_ Basin City* (Big Horn) W. 8. Collins ROSS, Seed ROSS, these Block. Refer to Bank 
Van Winkle & —_ mes ae to the Pas: ersbarg Buffalo” (Johnson).....-.-------------.0. H. Parmelee T of Montreal 
Dee Cra eee eynolde & Forman | Oaeper* (Natroma)..........-c..--n--- Fred. Hammend pe Sy sesaroretaneetr dead wo Hew Giacgow 
Petersburg — + Bank K poses y " . Cheyenne’ (Laramie).. .......... ..E. W. Mann ae W. M. Christie 
Rr — pa Mi ayer, ; 8.8 Douglas* (Converse).............-.-- Wm. F. Mecum Y at Y eer ceeee Sandford H. Pelton, K.C 
re ee Bm ne FE National Bank | Evanston* (Uinta)................... Robert S. S armeule” ( SasMeUsR)..... . aati 
Ravenswood (Jackson)..............---. 7, C. Prickitt ee ee ane, — rx i, Fonre 
Ri ipley (Jac a cecce Ramtec a Sx — Newcastle* (Weston). ini argaele “ae Bros 
{ CBBANIB) «oc ccc ncncccccces -d. 50 r 
arene (Tyler)...... anand ‘A. Brace Hunt | Rawlins* (Carbon)........... ...... HOMER MERRELL ONTARIO. 
Wainville (Webster) ..........-..0+-- Send to Addison Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
Wavne* (Wayne). weceeesceeeee-Ghapman Adkins mercial, corporation and mining law. Refers to | Barrie* (Simcoe).............--..+-«------ Donaid Ross 
Wellsburg* (Brooke).....<.....cceeceW. M. Werkman First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in | Belleville* (Hastings)........-. . William N. Ponton 
Wheeling* (Ohio) State of Wyoming. Semen a oy enaecenacen -.. Wilson, Ct ag Ty ed 
ey Rock Springs Grectweten) piadens Taliaferro & Watts t (Waterloo) .......---ceceee-- sere — 
I. M. Garvin. Special attention given to organ- ; 
izing copmpallens under the laws of WeatV sheridan” (Sheridan) s . oS ee Hamilton* (Wentworth) . Scott, Lees, Hobson&Stephens 
Prompt and — — given ye ere - Kin ee ee Francis King 
rh —e ections. Attorney for Center - London (Middl: | Aa ORR W.H. 


Williamson* (Mingo) 
DOUGL*S W. BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. 
Sheppard & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of 
Williamson. 


WISCONSIN. 
Algova (Kewaunee). eesescecectiiie Be PORE 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 
Antigo’ (Langlade) . « «eeeeeeseee--JOhn H. Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) cabnndmnieal LYMAN E. BARNES 


Arcadia (Trempealeau) ..... RICHMOND & RICHMOND 
References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank ot Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, ) = Blair. 
Ash’and* (Ashland)..............-. -D. E. Richter 
Baraboo* (Sauk). -. Bentley & Kelly 
Beloit ‘Rock)........... Theo. D. W oolsey 
Blair (Trempealean).................- Send to Arcadia 
Boscobel (Grant) 
John J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
at Boscobel. 
Briggsville (Marquette) .......0..0. ....-- 
Chippewa Fais* (Chippewa 
Clintonville (Waupaca)..... 








Columbus (Columbia)....... 

Danville (Dodge) ............ 

Darlington* (La Fayette) ............. 

Dekseves® GED scccsce cocccceccccess Reese 

Doylestown (Columbia)............- Send to Calamben 

Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)....... E. M. & F. D. Bartlett 

Eleva (Trempealean) ................- Send to Arcadia 

Ettrick (Trempealean) ..............-. Send to Arcasia 

Fall River (Columbia).............. Send to Columbus 

Fond du Lac* (Fond du Lac).......... E. P. Worthing 

Galesville (Trempealeau) ............ Send to Arcadia 

Green Bay* (Brown).......... John C. & A. C. Neville 
Refer to Green Bay Water Co. 

Independence (Trempealean)......... Send to Arcadia 


Janesville* (Rock) 


FETHERS (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 
tion department. 






Keyser (Columbia) .............-+-- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha* (Kenosha)............ McDowell & Kroncke 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ..............-John Wattawn 
La Crosse* (La Croase)...........c<c0-- Miller & Wolfe 
Lancaster (Grant)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell (IE odcusscsensssecsnced Send to Colambus 


Madison (Dane) 


RALPH W. JAC“MAN, Commercial and Corporation 
law. Refers to First National Bank and Bank 
of Wisconsin. 

Marinette* (Marinette) ...............Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 


BLOODGOOD, KEMPER & BLOODGOOD. Attor- 
neys and Counsellors. 39-46 Mitchell Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. References: First National 
Bank of Mil «aukee, H. B. Chaflin Co., Fred- 
ates Vietor & Achelis New York, Marshall 

Field & Co., ag Hood, Foulard & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. iburg & Workum, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio. 

New London (Wanupacs)........-.. Charles A. Holmes 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Oconto* (Ocento) ...... --Francis X. Morrow 





re (Winnebago) ............. Hume & Oellerich 
118 Main st. 

Osseo (Trempealean) ..............-.. Send to Arcadia 

Pc e* —— sacceccceccee ccc cccece E. 8. Baker 

Piantice (Price)........cceccccs oo-G60. H. Singleton 

Recine* (Racine)..............-se00.--.John W. Owen 

Re asaeville (Dodge) . seucdtonesececeuen Send to Columbus 


Rir (Columbia)............... .-..-.Send to Columbus 


St vena’ Point* (Portage) ....Raymon Owen & Frost 


St Croix Falls (Polk)............ ...<. ons P. Jerdee 

Su: Prairie (Dane) ...... .cccccees- Send to Columbr « 

Super er* (Dougias) pconseaneoscessell West Superior 

Tren eau (Trempealean)...... -..-Send to Arcadia 

Viroqua* (Vernon) ..........0-se- raves & Mahony 
) OND GN occ ccccotsocnt dseued 





PORTO RICO. 


GA FU MWe caccswcssecsccascce Joseph Anderson, Jr 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 





Ree ccaccecctssccunacccecceees Lyons & Wolfson 
— te 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
DD inncsstcdatbeines digsnpenane seed Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd) 
PG ccaccuse cccccavssvaccnsceced 4. 8S. Humphreys 








CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (Kootenay) ............-.... Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay) ..-.............Send to Nelsen 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo).............-...... Baker & Potts 
Nelson (Kootenay)............-- Taylor & Hannin 
New Denver (Kootenay) .............- Send to Nelson 
New Westminster” (Westminster).....Howay & Reid 
Revelstoke reid REPRESS CCEE Send to Nelson 
Rossland (Kootenay) .................. Send to Nelson 
Sandon (Kootenay)...........-..-...-- Send to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay)................ Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay)......................Send to Nelson 
Vancouver (Vancouver)................-. I. H. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon) ....... ........«...- H. L. Adolph 
Dauphin (Marquette)........... ........ A. E. Wilkes 
fers to the Bank of Ottawa. 

| ae CWP NIE ac ucncendcosestsces G. 8. Halien 

La Prairie‘ (Po: LaPrairie). ..E. Anderson 
wis peg(Selkirk)M'donald. Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York)..............--- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 


Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Moncton (Westmoreland) ........... Harvey Atkinson 
8t. John* (St. John) ............... Barnhill & Sanford 
St. Stephen (Chariotte)............. W. OC. H. Grimmer 
Woodstock* (Carleton) ........ Fisher & A. B. Connell 


Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 


St. Johns (St. Johns).......-........+- Kent & Howley 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Calgary* (Alberta Ter.)................ W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 
Regina (Aasiniboia Ter.) ........ .Haultain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.)....... James F. MacLean 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

Amherst* (Cumberland).. ececceee -H. = 
Annapolis al* (Annapolis) - ebnecneeea<s ww 2 Ritchie 
Bridgewater (Lunenburg) ......... Send to Lunenburg 
Chestre (Lunenburg) ............. Send to Lunenburg 


HALIFAX* (Halifax) 


— mo & CAHAN. (Richard C. Weldon, 
CL. D., K.C., Counsel; Robt. E. Harris, 

rE C.; Willies A. Senry, L.L.B.; Charles 
H. Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors in Canada od 
the Im War Department and Admiral 
and icitors for the Royal Bank of Can 
and Union Bank of Halifax. 
marine and admiralty practice; notaries. 


Lenunburg* (Lunenburg)...............S. A. Chesley 


99 o Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 


Ottawa (Carleton) 
MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
ters, Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and De- 
partmental Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLanrin, LL.B.; Hal- 
dane Millar), 19 Elgin st. Barristers, Sclicitors, 
Notaries, etc. References: Bank of Ottawa; 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Seaforth (Hurom) ............ccccccs-seeeee R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)............. Collier & Burson 


TORONTO* (York) 

Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Toronto Junction (York)............- JOHN JENNINGS 
Windese*® (Baste) .ccccccccccccccccesceces Ellis & Ellis 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown* (Queens).........-- Mellish & Mellish 
Refer to Ro Bank of Canada. 

Summerside* ( GE) ccaceccecquecescoes John H. Bell 

QUEBEC 

ee GD wrcccsnccncnasgeacesesoseses L. Joubers 

Refers to Eastern ee at Richmond, Que. 

MONTREAL* (Montreal) ...........- Butler & Abbott 

New Carlisle A ean ono arena James Edward Mill 


Advocate, Barrister, Solicitor. 
Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) -.. .. Caron, Pentland & Stuart 





MEXICO. 
MEXICO (City 


J. L. STARR *RUNT, Calle ae Montealegre. No. 20 
Refers to Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sona. bankers 
15 Wall at.. N. Y.; J. Milton Cornell, of J. B. 
& J. M. Cornell, iron manufacturers, 26th st. 
and llth ave., N. Y.; Frederick Straus, nn 
firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. Mils B lag. 
N. Y.; Carl A. Gersdorff, of Guthrie, Crav: 
& Henderson, attorneys, 40 Wall st, N. Y¥. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avone 

Place Vendome. Author of Treatise upon 

French Mercantile Law and Practice of Courts, 

900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor- 

hees & Co.. publishere N Tow York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 





GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 


W~'rVWw_7_errresemsenem~" 


W. F. DELANEY. 
Attorney at Law, 


Kooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


poetrts, MIDLIGE & HIGGINS, 
Lawyers, 


Notary Public in office. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law 
a Speciality. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 te 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY,N.J. 


Prompt and careful attention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial ey ee and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
Agents for rporations incorporated under New Jersey 
laws. 

Keferences :—Hudson County National Bank ; Commer- 
cial Trust Co. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Reoms 58 to 61 Sonna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. Commercial, Corporation and Banking Litt- 
gation a specialty. Fully equipped collection department 
“ao ee ae of able attorney." 

mces: American Bonding& Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
cine Mercanitle Adjuster, Snow-Church end various other 
collection agencies; Capital State B’k of Idaho, Boise,Idaho 





N. EUFUS GILL. ROGER T. GILu. 
BOBERT L. GILL. ALBERT 8. GILL 


RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Refer to Central Foundry of New York, Baltimore Trust 
& Guarantee Co., Henry McShane Mfg. Co., Fidelity & De 
posit Trust Co. of Maryland 





CaBLE ADDRESS “HERBAK.” Established 1884. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Ceurt Street, (Phone 321.) BOSTON, MASS, 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 
Collections and Commercial Litigation | gives prompt 
attention. Bankruptcy and Corporation La prey. 
re oe. Make comm raion to Herbert Baker, 
a! 
References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in Boston. 





FEED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 





er to Mercantile spat Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., 
a. th Vermilye & Co., Bankers; Bradstreet yay 


oa » tas & Co, Clothiers : University press, ¢ am 
bridge: Harvey & Co., Piano Mfrs.; Arthur Har 
vey Co., Wholesale teel. 





F. D. WEAVER, 
Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 


Refers to National State Bank. 





ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street» 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 


oP BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARKA,N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat'l Bank. 





GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Master and Examiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 

missioner, General Practice in State and United States 

Courts; Collection Department. 

Represents New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 

tion Company. 

Reterences on Request. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 











CHARLES F. HAINES, 


Attorney at Law, 
Arcade Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


References :—Franklin voy Bank, Commercial Trust 
Co., Fidelit Trust Co., H. Beardsley, Sup't Brad- 
street’s: Hall Bros. & Wood, ‘54th st. and Lancaster Ave. 
all of Philadelphia. 





Joun L. PREsTLEY. Harry J.NEsBit 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bldg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
“ Telephone 2522.” No cme Public in Office. 
GENERAL PRACT .. IN CITY 
TE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
Special attention nean to real estate, collections, bank- 
— and municipal law 
ferences: Freehold Bank, Union National Bank, — 
cantile Trust Co., Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of Pittsbu 
First Nations! Bank of Carnegie,Pa., First Nationa) Ban 
of McDonald, Pa. 


J. W. McDONALD, 


Attorney ai Law, 


910 to 913 Mears Brilding, 
SCRANTON, 2 ee ee ee 
GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENNEY¥ aN. 
ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 
Attorneys at Law, 


GENERAL PRACTICE, 
Bollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, MasacER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - _ - - - PA 





Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 





Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





W,. M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Blanchette Estate Building, Rooms 1, 18, 15 and 1 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, 





Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Commercia 

law,corporation and land litigation given careful attenr: 

—— to Beaumont National Bank. Western Uniog 
e. 





A B&B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


234 Main Street. Nortolk County, 
NORFOLh., VA. 

PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COUKTS 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —1-_zation. 

Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public, 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Local Counsel for Southern Railway Company, for Cit 
a none and County of Chesterfield. No tary Publi 4 2 


erences: Merchants’ National Kank caant Bank ae 
Vitginiae Scott & Stringfellow, Bankers & Brokers. 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By CyRIsTOPHER G. TrzepeMaN, A.M., L.L.B 
Author of 





“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power” 





Includes all specie «instruments of indebtednes ad 
written evidences of property that are used in the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bills and Notes. «{ 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Notes, and every- 
thing pertaining -> them, the book contains ample ez- 
planations of r~e law relating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, - United 

States Treasury Notes and Bilis of Credit, 

Government & Municipal Bonds, Corpora- 

tien Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

ef Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warchouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

ot Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new werk on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more s0,as any existing twe or three volume 
book. 1i has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the empioy+ 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers tle 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for tha* work the felicitous reputs- 
tion it has. 


1039 Pages. PRICE, $6.00. 


Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


P.O .Bex 411, NEW YORK 








